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% far n Hungary read {PmS. in Hungry}. 

3T h M tlihWr w in^wafT, 

“ 11®, M WKAtakr 9 m Khndr. 

* i 37. w l/phtt^i^had^ 9 f/puiiiA jwk 

" 26 E f * And tAe wum o/ hi» «kw rAn* leAwA Jwfr fA<- e*<v*- 

tunc?, raul And the turn cf hi* jrycf/m to* tfArf it Aw A Au Wn Af/Vn 
P«gt SO* for had tarr- 

- ais< " - jw 




m 

may be a ctreumatanSs which would give 

tbcm great value. There is a tradition also that they have 
the two books of Maccabees, and perhaps other apacrvphal 
books, in the original Hebrew, the existence of which hua 
been a Inatter of groat uncertainty. Thes-e points will soon 
be determined. 

Tn any case it h interesting to observe their general iden¬ 
tity of character with their western brethren* praying like 
them towards Jerusalem, the city of the great king; their 
ipent tenacity of life, having been on thi eve of extinction 
tor two hundred and fifty years; and the wonderful man nor 
in which, after having been an object of unavailing research 
to the learned of Europe for several centuries, they have 
now* become accessible, by a political change in the exter¬ 
nal relations of China. 
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Sira Mahimnastava, by Sttslipada FlE-'U 

Mcirka^liita, with MkJUukhiV gloss. 

Pjrtiii™ PiijaEa, ^ prayers to Mikidt-va.) 

At Indore: Vkhmi Sdhm Xii™* * 

Siva MdibiLurtam, 

Panldiarminx (mtncts froai U|p Wias, etc.) 

Sanjairikx fern chiromancy.) 

Ako^ nt Bentm? i The Sttriawma Grammif. 

M Senaira, has also appeared Lbe Tatwa ^dnfig^ tie 
original source of the doctrines of the SOakhva school of 
Minclfi pl3o&0jphy, Tim k edited, with a translation, by 
I>r + Biilkuityne. of the Benares College, Prof, Hall. how- 
nver f informs us that he had ( ^Sad the good Fortune, within 
a few days, to discover a second MS., from which Dr. Bab 
Innppo will probably prepare a sheet of various readings, 
miditson?, and coireetiot3sj r It will bn remembered that 
Colebrookir refers to this work in his Essays on the Philoso¬ 
phy of the Hindus, with a doubt whether the text was 
extant, or not* 


JEWS IS CHINA. 


By a communication From l>r B R C. Bridgman, dated 
Shanghai. Jam 16, 1651, it appears that eight Hebrew man¬ 
uscripts have been brought to that place from Koifungdn, in 
the province of Honan, ?ix of them being sections xiiL 
xxiiu xxx xxxviL xtvii. tiii. of the Mo&uic Law, as usually 
divided by tin/ Jews, and. the other two containing parts of 
the Jewish liturgy. The traveller^ two native Christians, 
who brought: the manuscripts, are said to coutinn the earlier 
accounts concerning the Jews in Kaifung-fti, and to furnish 
also Mflae additional particular. 

It has been suggested that these Jews, as they have been 
separated from their brethren for a long period, may be of 
the ten tribes and that their mnnuagripts for ihe tame reason 

---— 

* Sm Cwkbiwktj'e Mit&IIawami* Ennyt, Yel l p r 2&$ r ~ViiuM. or Ptu_ 
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NATIVE PRINTING IN INDIA. 


A Mfedonaiy Printer of the American Board^ writing 

from Madras under date of March 13 S 1850 f g&ya: 

14 The wfeasg o^ native jrcessw^ within a f«w years, is «o remarkable 
that I, a few days Nek. requested my writer to make a stniemtun of them* 
and the result cf hi* inquiries id here given. The lif t id not eomplrta, 
bat the following have been reporters 

In, Madras, Rgffcpoortim, PnrHdvalkinii and 
ChintidrepoltaJi, hrentj-cne esiubiuilimeiiLs, 
with twenty-si* wooden presses, am\ five mm 
presses j—total, thirty-one. 

These are exclusively by unlives, ^strii r and others, 

and aw occupied in printiug the Etiralhmn and various other Hindu 
books, ehulM and large, together with school-books. Tht Crtatnl, a 
ne wspaper entirely in Enghili* is published at one of the presses, o M de¬ 
voted to the Hindu inlcr£fL The editor is ft Europt-im u£ talent, A 
large Engiudl und Tdugii Dictionary was lately printed al otie of these 
prt^ca. Many of them liave both Tamil and Tvlugti type®,* 


THE LATEST 

SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS IN INDIA. 


A letter to the Corresponding Secretary from Prof Filz- 
Edward Hall of Bumm**, under date ofAugust 30, 1850, 
eoEituii-Ls tii^ following Mt of Sanskrit books very reeemly 
published or about to appear, in India. 

Al Bcliana: Amar* K Tisha, (in preFa,) 

Bfi Hhsigavutii Pumna, \ unfinished.) 

Aihtidhy^yl, (very badly done.] 

Slikshi, [an dettttntai? Sanskrit grammar.) 

Panuan f (on &4trologrr r ) 
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<) by Aba Tra#i Dm Mflsa Ibn Ij^dh EI-Ynimbr Ea- 
Sabiy, EL Mil iky. or, u& lio ianl?o rallied jri tliia ilS. ~ Abi 
Fatlbl 'Ij’ddL lbn Musa Ibn 'Ivudli UH’iihsalv, 

Haji Klislfk siM (if (his work, H It Is a book of prat utility and much 
the tike of which his not bran composed under Islam." The tu- 
thur died, accord in <r io Uaji Ivimlfa, A, Hf. S44 r i. t A. D, l l4It-50. S. 
Fliwgsl'* H. A, £«, VoL ir. pp. 36-S> This MS. wants a smalt portion 
of the last Doak, 

8. y-o Jjjybf yrsnjf, 

L e. The First Part of the Monitions against die eonmiseim of 
Great (Yitom, by Ahmed Ibn Muhammed lbn Hijr El-hiisry 
El-Mekky Eah-Shfiffiy. Without date, 

CA^JT oVfr*AuJf ^bk== L, (i. The 

Booh vf the Seven-job!, having respect to (ulmanitjbn* of erea- 
hov.»| By Abil Xftsr Mufottimmd lbri *Abd Er-Hahiniin EMIrt- 
inaddny. I)utt; r A. H. 1104, i e. A. D, 1U02-&’ 

A work on iJic meaning of the several days of ibn week, tlaji Kitalfa 
moiii-fliiw iL S. nutgni’ii //. A r „ for. V o]. iii s p, 5 HK 

i, & 

Be Book of the Whole Pearl of Wonder^ and due Prcatnat Gem 
>y Remarkable r Things, by‘Omar EbMuinlTer Ibn Muhammed 
Ibn 'Omar El-Wxtrrly, or, a* he is tiiso called in this MS. 
Abu H'lfudli 'Omar Ilm El-Miifnffkr Ibn Mu hammed Ibn 
’Omar El-Wardy. Datr, A. IL 1116 (?) L o. A. 1). 1704-5. 

A YnJunble work. Thu autlior died* accordinj^ t&llaji Khalf^ A. H. 
74EI, i. a A. D. 1346-9. S. FluegcT# fl. K. Ur. VoL ill p, ]3SL This 
MS. is defective towards the end. 

It. Another copy of the same. Date. A. II. 1142. L e, 
A I>, 1729-30. 

12. oUUUf, i. c. The. Sitting--, by Abi Muliammed El* 

XSsirn Ibn Muhamtned Ibn 'Otbrndrt El-Hariry EbBttsry. 
Without dale. 




E. E. S. 




i 


m 

3* The first part yqcJj) of 

i*®* The bights of the Letter of Rwtiatm}, and the 

3hysteria of the .iJkyrm&d Sn\'y% bj- Abdullah Urn ’Omar El- 

UeiitLuwy, Date, A. 0.1009, i c. A. D. 1858-9. 

This is KI-BridhuwiA highly enO'ctncil commentary on (In? Kurin, ss 
fbr tie eighteenth chapter i ndusirc. The author died, according to H#ji 
Khalli, A JL t&5, or tfftj, i,c, A. D. }2*'.-7, or JSSS-a S, Fluey’s 
H, A'- Lei. Voi. i, pp, 4fj9, (E 

4l Jdf"3t/[yF uW i* o. The 

Opening of die U for tow { Book,) by an exposition of that which 
w tAscuiv in dte Idiyhte "/ the le tter of Revelation, by Zakarivil 
EUAqpfay.' Date, A. II. 1057, i. c. A. P. 1047-8. 

This work* CnnHjHting- of gjotsepit cm El-Hoidbuwy r * rfijumriiliirr On IItfl 
Kumn, ]« honorably rntmtlwd by Haji Khnlfo, according to wj *m the 
fliitor di«! A + Ih 4 JD. L e. A* a 15 W-S, K. FUivgvV* H. K. Lcz. \\l 
ij p. 474* TJjc M& want a about □ pagt* at the baginitnog* 

5. jys ^L=ru=if g«WJT ^ Jjjif 

** c - Pcrrf Bjffttt Cbmpendffthe 

Tradition of the Prophet of Gel, by Abu 'Abdallah Muham- 
meu I bn Iiiina III bn rbraliiitilbn l?l-Mu trim trail EtBolditrf. 
Without date. J 

Tlii-* is R-BuWiiin’ff celebrated collection af tnditiani, ns far tm 
~ ■ i- ^ TAii jOchfafr of Ihsting] including only the 
beginning of tbs latter, 

R. The samftTBwrk, from (jL-Aj, U. TSc Build* 

myeftiw KM, to ^UiVf i. e. He Book of the 

Sacrifices tf the MortoiwjJuwr, including only a portion of the 

Tliis and the preceding are distinct part* of the mao work. 

7. ^Aiwajf olufc j. c . th e 

Book of Seating, by making known t/te High tsofthe Elect {Proph- 
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nmii.- ton,-' Anair, ■] am.* * Now the Pali reads: ‘Art tlmu a mm? 
1 eu, [tn.fi • Ion). Art thou t mil;» Vw, [my) lord.' Again, Eig&ndct 
»4 Jb iliac the priest is told ho inny wear 1 (he fallowing articles: out tots 
“ d <**.' w "f rei <* vollow woo].' Tire PaJt hsus: “linen, cot- 
ton, iftk, woollen, Ik-njpi! fls*, fL e. ortolans fib ns,] and hemp.* The 
mode of rendering too Burmese and Pali mum* of natural productions m 
prepoalereu*. 1 will enclose you a preface la a work that I hare recently 
published in which L Imve shown it up,* 

“ I beg yon to cmibw this rambling loiter, written current tainBui" 


VALUABLE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, 

AT WORCESTER, Alas*. 


The Library of the American Antiquarian Society at 
™ oreesier, Mass,, contains n small collection of Arabic Ainn- 
usenpts, among which are the following: 

i- (jisAni —■ 

i. e. The B>xJc of the Yolmhks of 

J&Mb, rtvji-eting (hr Xurratirte of the r/rmi JyitrAn andthe Lira 
oj titc -Prophets, by AWL J slink Ahmed Ibn Muha turned Ihn 
IbrfiMm Eth-Tfealabj. Date, A. H, 1126, i. 0 , A. B. 171-^15. 

Tire author nf llut week is spoken of by Ibn KhnlliMa as hoTing been 
rt before nil other* of his time in toe sekneo of the interpretation of the 
Kumn," Ho died, according to IbnEhollftAn and Haji Haifa, A, H. 
437, L e. A. D, S. D» Slant's Dictum, liiagr. £ Ibn Khutlikon, 

pp. !KM, and FluegeV# Haji KKalfat Ltritvn, VoL iv. p. 195. 

2. Another copy of (be same, wanting two or three pages 
at the end 

This MS, adds N tsnbbiy, La of Niaubilr, to toe name of thq author. 


•The I ilk of this wutk w: Tic Xatumi P^dmitrnn ot Ah.f*i*S, w A>i 

*n lA* jfr terra, fliuJ Silver ah vj fAf TVpuTinrrrdw /VoiiriiisT, oruf fbr /far* 

jwati KmufTf, by Rev P Fratpcu Mamkh, A_ H, Cuff. Ifembpr erf the jkwUin So 
flliT d Xnluiil Hr rtifirt, anJ uf due: iMeum uf NatLini JJLuilu nr r Nutt Yvrk. 
Miiiiluiaai, JSaiL—Co**, &r Pbai* 

TOL 1 L 
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Pali squam character. and the modern Burmese round rharaetEr* has 
convinced me that Oio former h the parent of the two latter* 

M £ ™ inclined SO think that liwro la considerable jnlcmnitioTi yflt 
Soeked up m the Runnrae books; bm it mi i kind of information iltai 
YOiy few fmraoiis care for, and being difficult id nuich, it will probably 
remain tacked up some yean longer, h ii very difficult tn obtain Bur- 
biE^e boolifl of Value, and il costs mitch time Id rend them; nod of ihe 
namc« of pemrai sod places cm of their nwu country the uabm know 
nothing. Taxila, which I mentioned above, is mn unknown towti, and I 
only made it oof hj tracing the Burmese name into she Pali, and from 
the Pali m thn ^utgcstL The iww? is Irue cr many other famous c iiiea 
and countries. ■**»*• i i t i * 
u t do not think that the Pali b sjmm understood yeL Frinscp mm- 
Urns *6to*ati f rafi, is 1 following closely on the Saturnt ecymotagy/ as 
feund al G ujerat. while at Cuttack 1 ire have bli, nihi\ as in die modem 
Pali/* In the Pali books heron? me 1 have: Prea, oii « K she or Jl bi 
l mpert a*r, ho, abe, or il wan ; PcrC pabhaim, Jus* ahe or it has beta* 
In another place be remarks £ 1 ftfta, the Pill form of tks/f Bid both 
fontift exist in the Pali. Pali is much more coptona than the tnrans ana 
aware, though not to he compared with die Ssmscrii * * * * • 

M Pripeop did wonders, bm bn did not lire to finish his work. Jib 
tratwlation of Asoka's MSkte is very bcomptar^ ami obscure. lie mmw- 
times mistook the Jcttets of hi* lest. Per instance, he says* 1 The con¬ 
junction (j). ra, f^entfi to he used for w aiv3 t rt ns frequently is pci for 11 or^'T 
No such conj tmctian ex Luts in the Pali* so far as 1 am acquui mod with 
il; btd Qr ^ i* in exceedingly common use for 14 and/* and Priwp has 
ndqueetiocuihly mistaken die elmacHL 
h h is very dilTicult to obtain any thing accurate without going to the 
founts ju-bouj* of knowledge. White I am writing, a periodical cornea 
in containing an article from JVL Bigaratet of Pomug, on she ceremonieg 
at the erdbation of a Buddhist priest^ Ho is n very clever man; I 
wss pt-nioqslly acquainted with him at Tavoy pome yearn agu p and he 
bus a VCTV passable knowledge of the Ihirnicse language Sy|| |f w ni r_ 
dcle is veiy iniccnnrtn. I have the original Pali which is always used 
in dm ceremony. Bigarulct asya in on* place dun the candidate b 
Mked: - An then * nun P Aww. . I am / * Art dmq a true and legiti* 


/ fkf A***#* Switt* of Bmptl \ol m p. 277 — 


* toe A*™! 

Comm, or prsu 

t p, E 4 f*— tiaMM, or Pto, t rbid,tL - 

JlreA,> ^ s flJ **" ** 


27 ^.—Comm-, or Pno_ 

Val fr b 
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Bbidll|kn, was deptned to Ceylon tty brine: over n full copy of tie sov- 
cml bb; and is as id to have retumim with two copies. Six hundred 
y rarri iflffwjiji, A. D. J057, the descendant! of the first Buddhist tola- 
aioriaries won* regarded is liriiig in Tha-tung^ for at that date, Anait- 
ntbusan, the* kin^r of Fugim, being- urndi inclined to Buddhism, sent and 
brought from Tliidu tt'z to Fugti) the Buddhist Serrptu res, and teacher*, 
' ilte descendants of Tliannitffn and Opiklara./ through which tbo relij*- 
ion wu propagated in Puj^in; wfirr.ni*, from this period, ft appears to have 
become I he established religion. 

" nation inhabited Tjnn-rong, is not quite certain* The T<nmg- 
thuw or Fa.-am, u they call theriuckc'?, a tribe mitered in tho interior, 
contend uttemicitLiKy ihit Tha-tung wag their sent of government! and 
that Etagdugothn was a TmmjHhu or pa-ei*. The TaSnings or Pcpau 
are equally OonUtnl that Thn-lung was a Taking city. And although 
[ havfl cmirer^d with many of both nations ofl Ulc subject! and tipped to 
every historical diKOMnt 1 can meet with, I am «rdl in doubt to which 
party IQ appropriate it 

“ The first city tint appears in Burmese History, on tim North, h Man- 
(Plolc3o], T s Marema Emporium,) where Mwa-ycn nowjtnntla; and 
tifrst in order are Tngnung and upper Pugon, the ftiina of which alii] 
o-viaL A few years ago, tom cotLll tmAjflefl of (■fiiJtima were dog up at 
Tagnang, of a difftrenl appearance from those iiguatty found in Uur- 
mah; but they proved, oil comparison, to he idcnlfcaj with images of 
®*tltuna fouttd in Northern IJindugLan in shmUr aiiii&tidna* In a Bur- 
roeae history that I read BfU^q years ago, Ueringda* who reigned in 
Frome, and died A. D r 40 p is said to have gone to Taiila to atudy the 
Vedat 

K These facta go to prove that there was a connection (►ctwceo the \a- 
tenor of Burro ah and the nurtlumi parts of Hindustan; and in this way 
I think Northern Bunnah became acquainted with Buddhism, 

IJ Buddhism was known in Bumih, and partially embraced, in the 
early ages; but, according to the Burmese hktoricuu themselves, it w*s 
only properly established during the reign of Nau-nMha, wlmcame to 
the throw A* 1>, 1017, or, according to some authorities, A* D* 

K The system of BmMhhni is not umveraolly Omt of Ceylon. Another 
system w known here io a Mbd enent, which, m fiir aa’my olman-ation 

goes, is unknown lei Ceylon, hot well known, for rfubstunee, in Thibet,_ 

the ay idem in which Gautama teaches that a woman created all ihio^ 
brings, and gristed before Urere were any fads, or Buddhas. 

u A careful r oinparisnn of the Sanscrit alphabet of the Gujerat in¬ 
scription^ of the second century of the Chriotias era, with the ancient 


Iraft-skting- thn Script urns. flinl far &H HllEgknja m well mi other ptirpGflCg* 
are too iwitteni |u r^juire miimenLliiatL ft Ik 4 kind of improvement 
which African Jaiagrmg^s ^ititTf ncctl k biie! to which dll liie h«i| Etiiigmgrc 
tiAVc ever twa ranch indebted fur thcjir beauty tmi utility* 

I I « • • 4 * f « « t 

“ V«y rtsjjecifiqTSy youra- in this cause of trnth, 

Lewi* Gjbqct, \ 

J. C. inrarwti | Cominilloe in behalf of 
H. A. Wilueil, ithc Arctic an HueLcm 
N. Auasafs, | it N«biL 
L, I>mr?rc, J 

Port Natal, JLfnreb fl, IKKk* 


HINTS 

ox mi fxti&n[.Tnax or 

BUDDHISM INTO B U KM AH. 


Tin: follow mg letter, dated Mnulrnain, November 14 , 1850 , 
is inosn Rev. Fnutcis MtLsoti, Mi^iontlty of lliu Amcricnn 
llujjtist f nion in Bunmih, to llio Coiri^poudiag Secretary. 


Mr Heap &k, 

* * * * "Though a itmnifnr, it has occ tim'd to mo ilint a my or 

two of light that I can east on tho subject of this introduction of Bud- 
dhisim into Bunmh, would not bo m n accept n Mb loyou. ‘S&rinabMmf 
jeq «y, «f un imiblc to identify.*- That b Pegu. Tho Burmese 
hooks My that Atob sent Otiklantfin and ThantiateP# tgUtnvtmng. 
bungmi, which, they any, is the country of Tim-time, or Sa-inny, ns it 
would be pronoun?Rt] in Palj and JtSaTucritn The ruins of Tha-tting, 
witit it* innumerable pagodas, still remain between the mouth* of the 
Salwen, and tho lj»iiing river*, about belf n ilny’s journey west of .Mar- 
tnbatt It i*, i think, beyond doubt the eldeel tout of Buddhism in Bur- 
tmb. Asofcn's missionaries aw said to fitvo introduced the religion ef 
Geutsitia into Thuun* in the your 3 lli,oreighn 0,1 yss inf # ft 0r lf " n ^ 
peai council was taoliM A. D. am, the people 8))]rtw to have boon 
Malpna for Buddhism, inasmuch as it is roeMded Hint Bugdapstha, or 


l Tht ?'■ f* Vl)t - L J )w > it-Couat 01 Pern, 

t The year numtwnod u, of course, of dm Buddhbt s-ra.—Co**, or Peat. 
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feet system, and Uie introduction of the ttme it foe earliest stage of 
writing- the language acid instructing the people 
" * uniform system of orthography mould eif fc»*a K j*™f- 

tn Me tongiiartt, milch mere salmiHc, by making them more extensively 
inldhgibte, and opening the way fof a wider iue and cirooliikra of them. 
By adopting different aystenw of crtlio^ipbj, boob* in one dialed may 
be bo better than seated to those speaking mother dialect, though the 
difference in the two dialects may be m slight that ilio natives of each 
Lriba have no difficulty in being mutually understood m all oral commu¬ 
nication*. Mon? than this— two M i^sionory Societies in eJhe uatrte field 
and among the name people (by adopting different systems of orthogra¬ 
phy) may each render mil their fcnxrk^ quite unlntdlUgibSc to the common 
reador taught by the other Society, Nor are dies* imaginary cu&p. 
But let all cognate dialects bo reduced am! written upon a common sjv- 
tern, and the kbor of preparing hooka is greatly diminUhod, while the 
value of each book is much incres&ed. 

“ A gain, tlie measure proposed would open a imf uraJ attrf m#y irrry of 
tnlilTging rind cnnrhutg the poHw draU*i* of S&Mtm Africa. Eldh 
dialect Lh exceedingly barren of many important words ; while each has 
some of its own which d o not bain tig Ip others, '♦The Kafirs, for in* 
stance, have a word to expw * king/ in distinction from 'chief,' which 
tbe ZuJos have not? Hid another tribe hotl 1 word for 4 t^FlCubine + whieh 
U found neither mnortg the Zulus nor Kafin?, Such word* haring the 
□alive form Hid prefix, could bo omrily tnosTerreil from one tribe to 
another \ and ibis transfer would seem vastly better than to introduce 
from the Hebrew or Greek, th* EngLWi nr Dutch, words which muirt 
have a prefix add* d f perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or threa 
otiier vowels inserted, in order lo separate what would oilier wise be, to a 
native, unprennuneoabte consonants. A word thus iulrodoced is nt best 
but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, losd ineligible, and far less ex* 
prmire, than a italivo word would be, r^ven though a visitinl from tn- 
Other tribal [Jtmrwl of the rlmcrim n Or&nfal Sonrifr PaL L -Vo. iv*] 
One dialect may be very meagre in some of the most deximhio qualities 
of nyie, uide from mere wurda, while another dialect may have iwtiie of 
ibese p but be deficient in some excellence which the former poraesieiL 
A nairorm orthography would facilitate mutual import and export, and 
fnrnkh, reciprocal aid. And by mkm netuml and consequent modifiea* 
tiorw and improvements, the grand result of a much more copious, flexb 
ble and in every respect complete kngmage might bo obtained for alt 
the tribes of Southern Africa* And the advantages of ^ueh a result for 
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iug in the ewe before ua which resolution, promptness and offurl wid net 
overcome. A tad why ribonld Him he a want of iilluncst on |he subject 
in way mind to whom it bold* oven the most distant relation, especially 
in any Missionary in Africa, or in anyone who would ace her inhabit 
uwn* enlightened and blessed ? In every pan or the civilised world all 
c lams of men are studying to rid their alii ins of tl[ possible friction; 
■hall the senantt of God in Africa make no ctfarts to keep pace with 
the progressive spirit of the ago ? * # * , ■ 

11 Before dewing, we may glance at homo of the which 

might be rapccted from, imdi a uniform syatoin of orthography, and from 
the efforts to obtain ih 

“ And it id no Hina ti confidemtaon, tbt tho very mean* by which we 
could Becnra Iho great end, may ^c»ewIivj £e murfr mi enrf of prt-emmeni 
rvi/ttr, For, tbe prosecution of the mAiura proponed may bo msdo a 
medium for increulng and diffusing much light and knowledge in 
respect to the geographical position, the hire, curiums, and morel char- 
■clot of all natiumi uikl?* consideration. It wuuld m ]mo r without doubt, 
develop mom fully the iraemblancefl and diflemnr.ea between die several 
branches of the great family of African tongues; and it might correct 
■omo prEr?alf!nt errors Ini respect to thom. Further* the plan proposed 
would lead to a more ilwroujjh utudy of these languajrefl, jmd would 
multiply facilities for studying them 10 die bent advantage. For the 
measure cbudoI he accomplished without much careful observation and 
ilndy of the people of Africa, their character and language, in different 
parts of die continent, and that too by men beat qua Li lied and best rituai- 
ted for the w Dr h r Aiid tho result of this observation and study murt bo 
neted down. And let a antunuuy of these result* be comDiitmcnUd by 
tho Committee to-all the mi^iona and intlividuala who a bail have furnish- 
cd arficloa, nud who will Say that such individuals will not limn have 
greator facilities fof thf further miu dy of die language 7 A ad would not 
the*^ considerations nlonn be an equivalent for all die labor and pain* 
wbkli the whole enterprise might involve ? 

4 Another advantage to bo ngpratod would be-^wliat has been already 
alluded to —a httUr system of orth^^mphf. Ll would WKWtt «H the ucces- 
ttry facts and example*, the opmimw of the beat judges, and finally tall 
to our aid a Committee wlnw* impartiality, good judgment* and great 
learning would abundantly qimHfy them to act m th^ tam. None to 
^hooj tiii* pnjwr u addressed, can bo ignorant of dm difficulties attend- 
iBg ih* phonography and orthography of a new and barbarous tongue; 
nor can any bo inKiuitte to the importance of a simple, oaiiirnl and per¬ 
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seem* to 
chafCrl*. 


u It is hdt Em tfE denied tint there urn difficulties in the way of inch an 
undertaking- Many of the parties whose co-operation irf required are 
far removed, ani^ the mean* uf i mcr-coniiminka lion may be irregular o t 
utifmincnl; and anaoriu some there ratty he i lick of intenMt in dtc mat- 
things more difficult and of much less value Lba t hh t Euro 
’copied and accomplished; end it u believed tint there is noth* 


be employed to represent one and Lbe same sound »Wti r cr that sound, 
csi&u; and that one and lbe some peculiar chime ter which is thought to 
bo necessary to represent any peculiar uuund, or a sound which is not 
common lo ill Lbo dialect be always employed to represent that same 
pee nil nr or Limited sound* wherever It exists among any of llie tribes, 

* Tho nlliiinrnni of such a system we think quite yrtidicablt. 
not require any great deviation from the system which moat or 
may have adopted already in olif respective field* of labor* [f we have 
oil idoptifd the Roman characters* tiien we have i ctumimu basis which 
require only mne iHght modiriciition*, addition*, or alieralkms, to 
mifnnii—ill of whicEi could ho readily known and regulated, if 
mh\ obligingly volunteer their eefflce* in fomethtog like 
Lfm following maimer, which brings u* lo our next poinL 
“ The pbt* or mode of operation which wo would propose is tilts* 
Let each mission, as the London, Wesleyan, Scotch Free Church, Clos- 
gow, French* Berlin, REpurtK^ Moravian, Norwegian, American* the 
Church, die,,—each and every respective inkpiun in Africa South of 
the Mountains of the Moon, appoint a Committee from its own num¬ 
ber, whoso duty il shill be tu prep a ro an article on the elementary 
sounds of tliO dialect of the people among wham limy labor; giving, u * 
far u possible, all of mid souojs, and also tin? system of orthography 
which Me been adopted in writing the language, or the system which 
tin 1 ui sufficient, and beet fitted for thst and the neighboring 
And lot them add such other remarks upon the people, their 
chin£t*f r customs, re) atiotu, ii u., as may hive a bearing upon the trub- 
jcct* or be of genoml ethnological value. And 1st all these article* be 
scat to some otic or two individuala learned and interested In such pur¬ 
suits, whO|(wi!h otimns, should it he thought expedient to enlarge the 
number,} shall constitute a Com mittee, whoso duty it shall be to com pare 
said articles, and deduce from them and oilier sources lit their command* 
such a system of uniform orthography as they may deem beat fitted lo the 
Soutli-African tongue and to report tha some te all the parties from 
which they received articles on tho subject* 



FLAX FOR EFFECTING 


A UNIFORM ORTHOGRAPHY 

OF TIDE 

SOUTH-AFRICAN DIALECTS, 


The following communication, sent to us by the writers, 
may serve to explain the plan for effecting a uniform or- 
thogmphy of the South African dialect^ to whieb allusion 
is made in the Proceedings of the Society published in this 
volume,* 

*■ To iho ^rissioniiric* and Friends of ediicalioij among the Aborigines of 

Southern Africa, 

u B f.au RtLETiiarx A*n Fjiie*ds : 

M The untlmigTH'^p follow Laborer* with your* eke* in effort* 10 
enlighten and clefaie the bemghled ®on* fif Africa, send, greeting, and 
vmjld dcrire rtafHjctfujiy to address you on a jmmt winds *ecma In nfl lo 
be cine of common interest, and of TEV&re than ordinary importance, am, the 
Subject of Tt lonfos-tti orth&gruphrj for irriiing tuc A tmd alt th* vihorigifttil 
dmkria of ^nra, Ssuf4 o/ tht .Uouniuinj of th* Mom*" 

After alluding to the fact that 1b there seerns to be Uttie or 
no doubt that nil the tribes of Sou them Africa, extending 
from the southern coast as fir ;u* about o° N\ Lnt,—the 
Hottentots and Bushmen excepted—speak but various dia- 
lects of fundamentally the same language ; rl and to the im¬ 
portant bearing of the subject of reducing these dialects 
to writing upon the Christianization of Africa, the letter 
pnM.*eetb: 

“And here it in important to etate briefly, that by uniform orthography 
we mean, that a given character or letter have but one and the same value 
ucribtd in (tt and that a giv*n sound Which ls common lo all the cfnlctte, 
be roprctfentml ijwfofraly an3 EtnkeToally by one «tid ihe same character 
in all <iWccis; or in other words, ihat one and tire nw> rhanicL&r 
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two row? fiT an? pi ac eil, orvt? nbdvo the other, both. n L llii? pod. unci 
at a part of tin? fidet. On these ee*ats it i s evident that those occupying 
them occtunoniUy stood erect, to nimble thorn to do which the roof over 
them is cut shout i couple gf inches higher than the real of it, and over 
w?7en fwt high. The walla ire meurvnted *U the back of the seats to 
afford marc convenient^ of sitting. The? principal Beat would appear to 
have been against a squire co!iitn% ctfl out of the rock, with faces par- 
all el to the nidei of the chamber,, and occupying dm left-hand inner cor- 
aer of it; and on n part of this column, something would appear to have 
beea cut, perhaps Bocao ftjrurn of a deity of ietitsy, probably Horpoc ra¬ 
tes. This wan evidently a saertfididg-diamber, The floor k inclined 
towards tic entrance, where was a pit, m doubt bo receive the blood of 
die victims immolated, and the water used in dEantng the places 
while shove k a long cut or groove in the roof, increasing in width to- 
words the entrance, to allow the escape of smoke, Tlie other chamber, 
t, r. the left-hand one, looting a [ them from without, was la contain 
water, and no doubt there was once then? n running spring, ?ny proba¬ 
bly subsequently intereepttd by excavating for water in Ihe garde w 
above, A little water a till exudes from the left-hand inner corner cf Ihe 
chamber, sufficient to keep k constantly muddy, and ilie rock al that cor¬ 
ner Itftra become extremely hard by ih-e absorption of carbonic an id, A 
basin for water is cut out of the rock in thin chamber, in the middle of 
which is a uarrow place In stand upon, with grooves to allow the water 
to pass through it. The water here might have nerved lor the ablution 
of sacri fibers : or thu middle room might perhaps have been used for the 
judges sitting in judgment on the dead, in order to decide whether they 
should enjoy the rites or burial, and tho water in the otiicr rwvm might 
have been symbolical of the lake over which Charon carried diem for 
that purpose in the then mother-country t In hk boot. We tliink it a pity 
that the Laud in front of ibbi triple excavation rs uoi removed Ibr a ahoti 
distant in order Do bring to our knowledge whether any thing was con- 
atntctcd before it, which wc think highly probable indeed, the man 
who rent* the held slaLes that, once, a innraive wall was found near, un¬ 
der ground, and that ibis attracted attention to the tluee entrance*, then 
nearly entirely covered up, 

k ought to be noticed that Mr. Margoi South had previ¬ 
ously ascribed u Fhcenirian origin to these ciiandx'is, and 
that with considerable plausibility. Tin? facts srt present 
before the public do not enable us to decide which of the 
two views is to be preferred 
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tions that a stream of water was once conducted through it. 
probably for the dealing of the precincts of the altar, 
idler the performs! tice of flftcrifiim s *TUe centre chamber 
contains two rows of senta,—in the paasuge leading to the 
right-hand chamber—one above the other p nml the vestigea 
of a carved hum do figure, with a Jong branched wand in 
bis hand, ns well as a representation of the moon* all of 
which can be traced on a column which occupies the left- 
hand inner" extremity of the chamber. The chamber on 
the right exhibits, on its wall, l Uho vestiges of a 

human figure, md dose to it those of a fish*tailed goat" 

To this jdtecriptioa we append some remarks on the ago 
and dcstfncitioM of the excavated chambers, including far- 
ther details respecting them, which express the victim of Dr* 
C, Yassallo, Govern inmit-LibrAiiati at Malta. 

ft Tb# ! Uteel journal* make fardiCT mention of the ancient chamberra 
icdeullj discovered near Citta VecdiU, which Dr, VusaTto, ibe govum- 
mcnt-libmrkii, CDu^tdurs, from die? squareness df Use fnnn£ h to be Hit rec¬ 
ta vatod Egyptian temple, of the time df Psammetiebtia t about seven pen¬ 
uries b. c. The annexed are the only essential po inUt in the descnptlQTL 
The reliefs on hit- aide* and ceiling appear,, at first tight, to bo the mere 
tracea of the implement wiiit which the excavations wore made. But 
fc more attentive examination reveals Use fuel, (hoi Lhejr are nbnulei] re* 
Inxlfia: of a partlrulnf species of cmtnmiental bss-reTiefSj of the nature of 
whkh m predEsu traces now remain. The greater part of ihoru have 
been evidently duiposesl in cireles,, a mdu in which no one be ws tt r ft 
teuk fet Oh? mere puTposet of otfaTilkm. Besides which,, die indent** 
tiona, or cum, at ii mes three together, are sq near oidL other n& to nega¬ 
tive tfie hand of ono merely striving to remove Use nidt, in order lo make 
n hollow in it ; let the softness of die stone is such, dint ono blow alone 
wqtih] haw removed n portion of the roek of greater dimensions than 
the «puw in wbkh the three cuts would, in Mich cose* indicate three 
blows to have been given* Dr. Yarn!In observed the figure df a dog 
(periupj Anubia) on the walh We observed traced mmiris of tbo 
carved repreienliilions of mim aoiinnl at lwo spots; hut they were vo?y 
faint ones. This temple lias three dompnrtrnr.-nls or chamber, with an 
entrance to each. Looking re tbnn Pmm without, Use right-hind one 
WM ividtecUy dal by which the chief pemngc* bud theirIngres*; ihe 
centre chamber that of die performance of rites; die left excavation that 
where water wv mrefe use of. At the bottom of the right-hand chain- 
bet is « passage between it aid the internal end of die centre one, where 


MALTESE ANTIQUITIES* 


A MCETFT communication from William Wi nth rap, Esq,, 
United States Consul at Malta, bus put us in possession of 
some interesting particulars respecting three ancient subter¬ 
ranean chambers, lately discovered by him and Lieut Walter 
Lock, of the British A.rjny t near Citta Vecchia on that islnndp 
to which allusion was made in the Proceedings of the Soci¬ 
ety published in our first volume*. We have to regret* in¬ 
deed, that Mr. Winthrop gives us only second-hand informa¬ 
tion; but, inasmuch os tve have &een, as yet, no allusion to 
this discovery in airy oriental jounmJ i it has been thought 
proper to transfer the substance of it to these pages* 

1 lie accompa-nyingwootl-cut w r as made from a lithographed 
plan of the excavation, drawn by Mt + H. Cl rain of the Koyol 
Engineers, for tvbicb also we are indebted to M r, Winthrop* 



From the notes of a late traveller in the East, Rev. Mr. 
Margoliouth, w ho examined the chambers for several days* 
wo obtain the following details. 

" The first chamber on the left contains on oblong square 
dtar surrounded by four trenches/ 1 and there ore mdiea* 


■ Jaufii- QfAm. Of. Ak, ToL L jl nn 
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give utterance, and to hie mercy we render thanks, and 
m the profession of his unity we'believe, and to his fitiato- 
eures we yield obedience! and to his Natiks* we give credit. 
And their Asibes we acknowledge^. anti their [mams we 
know for certain. And with their direction we have eon- 
traded, and upon their_ gladdening with intimacy and secret 
converse wp rdy f and in the open way of their counsel wo 
fitirnd hist, and m the light of their lights we see* and in the 
love oi them, and friendship to them, we die and live, and 
in obedience to them we go on. journeys* And if they had 
not benignantly bestowed upon us their long s uttering, cer¬ 
tainly we should uot have perceived the enactments of the 
time, and Lhc Mediators of the Merciful, and the Gate of 
God, the Knowing Oue T the Omniscient 

And know thou that- every Imum of the Lime is according 
to the time; who is the first and the hiM p the outward and 
the inward; who is knowing to every thing. 

This* then, m n pari of the bidden things of the sciences 
of religion, and the mystery of certain knowledge, and the 
fuith of the believers, and the light of the Rightfu l and the 
tenets of those who profess unity, and the crown of those 
who have knowledge, and the end of the patient, and the 
mark of every one who lias au aim, and the watering-place 
of every one who goes to water. So hold thou on to it 
with the holding cut of him who hopes to have it on the 
day of return \ f and provision thyself with it, for it b the 
best of provii-iods for the way. “ And n b that which is 
most important of the sciences, and that w hich is the highest 
™ ikem. And thou shall not commindcate it except to 
those to whom it is suited. 

And praise be to God who has directed us hereto I and 
we should not have been to he directed, if Gal had not di¬ 
rected its* And do thou, Q God, bless our chief Mohammed 
and hLi Family the good, the pure, with a benediction 
abiding to^ the day of doom \ And God is our sufficiency. 
And well is he the Guardian ! And well is he tile Friend 1 
And well is he the Defendert And kt poaee be to the Mes* 
sengers! And probe be to God, the Lord of worlds! 



,|fc w i*bw limit nienrwy. 
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worlds* arc the uiani festers* and of whose sanctity they are 
the place,! and of the lights of whoso divinity they arc the 
place of appearing, and of the myattiiei of whose humanity 
they axe the bidijig-plajqea,^ and of the suns of whose glory 
tliev + are the mmg-pi&ocSt and of the moons of whose perfec¬ 
tion they are the setting-places.^ b} - the following of whom 
elevation is attained, and through the love of whom abiding 
m perpetual, and by the knowledge of whom there is salva¬ 
tion from the obscurities of Ehliawjyeh, and arrival high 
degrees, and delivernrtee from the aottitti of polytheism and 
disobedience, and rectitude in the open way of direction and 
faith r to whom die Prophets and the Envoys point* and in 
whom the courses and the paths come tu an end So theti p 
he is the idea of the Book, and the import of the Address,! 
and the way of right judgment, and the hidden sense of the 
Veil, and the Gate of Gates. And he is the divine effusion p 
and the other consummate oat-poiirLiig.,* And to him be- 
longs light* aQ d darkness, and the causing to exist, and an- 
nihilatioiL By obedience to him is perfection, and the roach■ 
ing to th*s most exulted of states: and by disobedience to 
him is irira humbleness, and felling into the pit of rain* 
No companion is without Ium, and no place dispenses with 
him; and bin. dfusion is not sevci i ed £mui things produced; 
and from bis science escapes not the weight of a mite, either 
in tho earth or in the beavuns ; and he exempts not from 
his sovereignty either things which move or things which are 
at resh or things outward or things inward, bo thou, let 
worthiness to be glorified, and worthiness to be hallowed; 
be ascribed to his noble presence l And let there lie a hal¬ 
lowing and an ex ailin g of his eternal majesty, and a mag¬ 
nifying and a praising of hfe groat throne! 

And to his side we betake ourselves, and with knowledge 
of hitu we wake to attention, and to gratitude to him wo 

* TIh? ci^hl higher irarhls uflJ the fcjven Wer, nwiiELtiucd -it Urn-* 

4 The emMiftwoL 

t Menum-j, whuo muitfeBtcd Hititikr they bImw. anti wboee ed di- 

Tiflilr they But k*t il bo an fuSly oliwJVQcL tfcmt the dif mrtj here A*- 

OritM-.J Im t!io liu : ‘ih;i u milj a derived divinity, 

§ Hcvrfag. wlw r’wn^ m Hun-like glray 1 >wt vJtbihit, Hfld 
nuWliko li[ht Uioy tltf-nud. Ikcrv Is hJ3um<xi>. iu \hh *ftJ llw 
ehuw. to rku-'I mUwmu Tlie InuLia nankin JiiwrU ™ 

Imflin Tiibdravip'c into -criunoq, whkih La deiuiy txpfv^d in the Jir^Liing 
fiernmn. Sw pp. 3IS-15. 

| The reiroliUHiH by OahrieL Set p, flil 
f Mfiiuiinj I he effuuon of Ood, lod Hut of the Airur. 
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It la a saying of bia,—4et him be exalted! ^ And we have 
indeed ennobled the sons of Adam* and borne them upon 
the lurid and upon the sea, and bestowed on them rood 
ihinp, and distinguished them above many of those whom 
we nave created, with distinction. On a certain dny T we 
shall call nil men to their Imdin; and so p whoever have their 
books given to them in their right bands, those wiU read 
their books, and will not be wronged a mite; and whoever is 
blind in this world, he w ill he blind m the world to come, 
and more out of the w ny"* Praise be to God who has 
taught us, and informed us, and ennobled us, and inode us 
to $ee, in that he has directed us to tho w av of the profession 
of unity, and has put us, by causing to follow the Imams of 
tnith t among the most distinguished of lib servants! Anil 
benediction, and peace, and salutation, and honoring, be to 
the memory of our Priend, the Imam of the time, the point 
of the circle of rdigiouB, the Kibleh of the people of the 
faith, and the plain way to the Gardens, the affirmed as to 
his existence by argument and proof the verity of verities^ 
and the end of way&, and the acme of the intention of cre¬ 
ated things, and the cause of the existence of the Tfily and 
the Sublet the firm bond of alliance with God, and bis 
dear light, and his certain truth, and his preceptive Book, 
and hh prolonged shadow, and the watenng-reservoir of 
him, and his blessed Place of standing^ a11 ^ ^ia knotted 
standard, and his Amr by which existence appear*. anti his 
AVord from which the worlds come forth, and to which they 
retnm* the proposed end, the perfection of the knowledge 
of whom has to do with the ordaining of laws and creeds, 
the showing of whoso rank is that which is intended by tho 
manifestation of occasions and causes* for whose sokes in- 
tcHecta and souls ate made and on whose account is 

the manifestation of that which is objective to the intellect 
and that which is objective to sense, around whom is the 
circling of the celestial spheres and the envelopes, and from 
whom proceeds the sustenance of spirits and bodies, and 
through whom is the remaining of the Corner-stones and 
the things generated, il ml to whom pertains the consolida¬ 
tion of causes and things caused* &i whose familiarity the 


* KtirAfl. Sttf. rv3.Tr, 7S-4- 

t Mwmilg Um Amr. nr Wjirtl, but m n raftodjur *wm, Sw below, and 
pp-SOI—2. t S** iubi | jv $01. § unbodied. 




from inquiring into verities, md from contemplating things 
Trliiyh arc recondite* and interdict the following of the rules 
i of the ignoranta. and the infitttutiousof the Adversaries and 
the repudiating raalota. And the Forbidden intoxicating 
draught L& that which diverts the intellect from direction 
toward the knowledge connected with inquiry concerning 
tins (mum, and the witnessing of Lia comprehending 

the speck] and the gcneml, and the regirdi ng of his traces, 
embracing idem and corporeities 

Ami as for the Jiuna. they arc the Hitlers of themselves 
from the eyes of the aliens, hut the Attendants upon Lhe 
perfect, the good, who expand whims of inercv over the in- 
habitants of the metropolises* And m for the-lints and the 
Grinds, they are the aeciin-ek obatiuaie Adversaries, of the 
species of the gimwayfcrB and the repugnant,—let the cursa 
ct God and of the angels be on them all] And m for Iblfe 
he is the undertaker of hostility to the manifest- Lunin of 
the :ige. through envy and hatred 

This bt the allegorical sense of my belief with respect to 
religion, and the refined ore of my holding with respect to 
the summing up of the substance of certain knowledge; 
Which is the religion of the Noble Envoy, and the creedof 
our lather IhriUiiuip and the doctrine of the great Ann unci- 
altou. and the belief « f the people of the Noble Family* 
u So t]ien T whoever changes it after that he bm heard it, the 
fault thereof rests only upon those who change it Verily, 
God is one who hears, one who ktsOwsd* 

Ax for the pious, verily they are beheld taking comfort 
upon couches; m their feces is discerned the brightness of 
comfort; they have given them to drink pure wipe sealed, 
of which the seal k a perfume of musk* And let those be 
euwr, then, for that, who are eager for gladness, and joy, 
and hippmesa, and tesiirreetiom 


The Memorial of the Spirit of God *lsa and his Legatee 
Shcmun,—let peace from both of them be to us 1 The 
Knowledge of the rank of the Imam,—let the moat distin¬ 
guished peace, and the most perfect salutation, be to his 
memory f which is the hidden sense of alms. 


* Kurils Suf* LL r. 177. 
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And the MnkSm and Zcmzem* are the cdl to that which 
Li ill wadi and t ho call as to that whieh la outward. And 
the running between Mar web and Safa is the performance 
of the covenant with fauhfulness. And the finishing of 
pilgrimage) by the complete visitation of the sacred spots, is 
the responding la the \hidkiins with respect to the general 
calL And the going against an enemy and holy warfare 
are the serniimring of the arguments of those who are re¬ 
pugnant» and the bringing to nought their livings by intel¬ 
lectual proofs and decisive arguments. And as lor the 
com minion of adultory f it is the responder & being brought 
into connection^ without a witness* and tho laying Open of 
things before the choosing to enter into covenant. And the 
practice of usury is the passionate desire for ■enrichment, 
and the seeking of things perishable by the divulging of 
secrets. And obscenity is the mentioning of commendable 
actions as pertaining to the obstinate disobed Lents, and ihe 
reference of fair deeds to the hostile traosgres^om And 
depravity is the exchange of the Knowing One for the Ig¬ 
norant, And transgression is the preferring of that which 
b excelled above thiit which excels. And justice is the 
abandoning of that which is deficient, when the perfect 
exists And liiir doing is the science of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Imam T and im sovereignty over that which is 
inward and that which is outward, or which appears and 
which hides itself And the giving to a relEitive is love of the 
Family of the Envoy, and friendship tbr the posterity of the 
Immaculate,^ and the extolling of the Hosbjmites, and the 
declaration of the imamshipof the Ffitimitc Inuhns. A nd in* 
justice is the making others than the people of the Fanuh* the 
depositories of the iummsbm and the failing away from the 
Knowing One, the Living One, and the imitating of the Ig¬ 
norant, the Lifeless. And as for the killing without right and 
evidence, it is the contending for victory without «cicnoe f and 
the striving to put to tout without proof And games are 
the sciences of the Fnri v of the Outcasts, and the things be¬ 
lieved by the Party of the Externalists* which prevent souls 

* file MAAill. itf ZUjthjlniL IVuUrU, L*- Thr uf AbnUuLm, *q|i posed 
Ifl imjfc tiki! iipat where tb* pftgriu%h ttitnd (ft build l\w oriifiikid h* ft 

pjtidil h&dfeig whirls tiw WailUa tijltpriiTv xm^Kta iiiLmcdLittalY be^rrn rfeachiag 
tluLt Eian*f *Ltricw! of the T^r w*tl Eeiuu-m h dtuiU&d ptatr bj. Iwt 

£irtl»F fmm Lb* Knlnh. Burektmrdfli Trspe/i in Afubta, tuL Lpp WS-". 

b» bcinif idhlilltti in I lie (ntUmity. 

A iwDd applied b 
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And day m that which proved the period of disclosure, that 
ia, the breaking of last, which is the manifestation of the 
Imam behind a Veil, a mi bia causing souls to know without 
a Gate. And as for the breaking of fast, \i is the coming 
out to view of the divine ideas, and the knowledge of the 
verity of the circucuisiiiiiccs of the Piftce of return ;* which 
is its manifestation without n Veil with which it veils itself 
and without a Gato by which entrance is made to it; and 
the manifestation of guarded secrets and reserved sciences. 
Ami asfor pilgrimage, it is correct motive in respect to love 
ol the Setgnora, the hndma, and consumev in friendship for 
tho people of the Family the family of science and wiadem 
Anri the setting out is the cutting off of speculation, to the 
neglect of that which is beaide them. And. the provision 
lor the wnv T p and the pack-ram id, is the asking to be rcinr 
iorecd with their idea.f And the entering upon the sacred 
territory is departure from the Joctriucfl of the Adversaries 
and the acquiring of receptivity and preparation. And as 
the stopping on VAwtfeh and BfezdeJifttiA it is the being 
intent upon the cant™ of wisdom and knowledge. And ns 
lor the idea of the slaying and the shearing,^ it is the putting 
an end to feJsebood % tlio manifestation of the truth. And 
the easting of stones at intervals of three thousand paces) 
is the rejection of doubting and supposing and conjecturing 
ns respects sciences anti operations. And the kissing of the 
Black Stoned is acceptance of the call from the aided Nat ik. 
And the going around the corners** the knowledge of the 
groups of seven pertaining to the relation of cause to effect 
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And ns for the coming to an end t and tie return to God, 
—let him be exalted 1 it is the terminating oi all the rela¬ 
tions and connections which are between things simple and 
things composts, of the spirit uni and corporeal worlds, and 
things subtile and things in the four Upholding Roots.* 
the traces of the Word, m the order indicated, by means of 
of the letters of God conjoined with the Amr;r which is 
the idea of the return of things composite, having relation 
to number, to Unity; which is anterior to Ether, which is 
the principle of number* and its origii« T and which is the 
principle of the perfect, the deficient and the redundant,* 

And as for the seeing of him,—let him be exalted t it is 
the knowledge of the rank of the Imfim, and the w itnessing 
of bis lights, comprehending that which is special and that 
which is general, and the regarding of bis traces, embracing 
ideas and corporeities. 

And os for the allowed, it is that which is necessary to be 
manifested and laid open. And as for the forbidden, it is 
that which ia necessary to be concealed and hidden^ And 
obedience is the entering into covenant with the JfJim of 
the time. Anil disobedience La the inclining io the Imams 
ol error and hostility. And oh for prayer, it is the OOUneCr 
iion of the Da i with the House of peace, through paternal 
connection, in respect to indigiousness, with the Lmiiin.g 
And alms is the coming of wisdom to bun who is worthy, 
and the guiding of the inquirer to the open way of truth. 
And fasting is the abstaining front disclosure of the verities 
of legal enactments, in the presence of others than those to 
whom they are suited, during the juried of disclosure, And 
as for the going into retirement,! it if the ImSm^ biding him¬ 
self by means of bis Veiled* and his concealing himself by 
means of some of hia Dfi’is and bis Htrijafeo, that is, night, 
which is the Imfmi's veiling himself by Ills Veils from sight 

■ The fiiar flrmniU f Se* note * p. & 0 G, 
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and the pure wine is the allegorical sense of the letter of 
revelation, and the disclosure of the bidden* * 

-Anti as for the Fire, it is tile seven world? namely, the 
three things generated and the four Corner-stone.; of which 

■ V, 7V? ^ wMch is tjie GI<*o of Ether: after which 
is fi-JfWB, the centre of Air and Freezing Cold: after 
u- 1H \ a * S ?'^ r » ltlt nmusion of Water; after which is 
hl-Jdawiyeh, tho place of sepulture; after which Ls Jchcn- 
nniu, the world of animals other than man; after which is 
Nil? ar, the station of plants: after which is SepL the place 
ot dead minerals. And its descents are the forms of its 
htdwiis impersonations, and its press, heavy envelopes. 
And its people are the individual souls which ‘profess false 
religions and depraved beliefs. And ns tor the punishment 
and the penalty f it is that which one experiences of suffer 
ings and pains and diseases, and separation from things 
habituated to, by the inroad of misfortunes and calamities. 
And as for the ZuhfiaiycU,* the helps of Kl-Jehim, they 
are the forms of doubts und ignorances, and the i in person it" 
t| ? liS o| errera and phantasms. nml the manifested of false 
viciva and failures. And Malikf is the impersonation of 
composite ignorance. And as for the being qualified with 
badness, that is the being collared with the serpent and the 
scorpion, and the change of skins, and the being folded to 
breaking, and the being brought back to the lowest of two 
fow states* and the being conducted into tlic zig-zag of 
tr, and the tree £okjriltn,§ aiid the becoming akin to 
[lid Adversaries,| and the gathering of the fruits of iafl- 
aeiity and repugnance, and the feeding on the dhnn'«, and 
putrefaction, . And the belief of that which fits not the 
intellect, and religion, and the following of authority, are 
Uie People of uncertainties and conjecturing,** and the 
ilriuk 01 hot water, and the sentences adverse to the certain 
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opposed thereto, between that which is corpomil and that 
which is spiritual, & place of twisting lor minerals, a place 
of bunding for plants, a place of a looping for animals, a 
place of erect standing for spiritual men and deities,* 

And as tor the idea of the Garden, it is the eight worlds, 
of which the first is the Garden of the Balance, which is 
the station of man; and the second, the Garden of ! Adan t 
which is the station of angels; and the third, the Garden of 
eternal life, which consists of the worlds of the celestial 
spheres; and the Iburtb, the Sujxsrior Garden, which con¬ 
sists of the worlds of spirit abstracted from the enveloping 
wwlds; and the fifth, the Garden of l-’inbuis, which con¬ 
sists of the worlds ofthe Soul-like; and the sixth, the Gar 
den of comfort, which is the world of science: and the 
seventh, the Garden of liidhwan, which is the world of the 
Intelligence; and the eighth, the Garden of the place of 
aid. which is the world of the Divine At nr. from which the 
worlds come forth, and to which is their rctnrn.f And as 
for the gradations of the Garden, they are the degrees of 
sciences, and the measures of perceptions, in every known 
Placed And as for the delights, and (he end genres, they 
are the whirling about of souls in the inner court of their 
acquirements of knowledge, and their gaiety on reaching 
their places of witness,tj and their stopping-pliicre. Andes 
for the couches, and Lhc shades, and the cushions, and the 
mantles they ate the places of manifestation of souls ill 
rival tonus, and tlieir putting off disagreeing lornris, and 
clothing themselves in suiuible impersonations. And as 
lor the waiw-jiitchere, and the goblets, and the buller, and 
the wjoc-clLnlice, and the wine, they are instruments of the 
apprehensive faculties, and helps to the comprehension of 
the sciences of the invisible realm and the angels. And 
the butler is the Imam of the circling period; anti the wine* 
chalice is that which the Natik composes of the outward; 
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the left hand,* because they pertain to the lower filler native 
of conjociatrmg and error, And as for the reckoning, it Is 
thiu the astpenor Lniversal Soul stands by inferior individ- 
ml souls, in Inspect to that which emanates from them of 
fayingn und doings and sciences and operation^ whilst they 
i-isc the instrument* of form, and outward shapes with the 
h>ur compound forces, out of which are made up the forces 
ol man, which are the angelic, and the brutal and the be* 
Mli!, and the Satanic, And so p if the angelic increases, and 
thr iorcc of certain knowledge predominates, they merit 
the good of compensateand are safe from the evil of 
penalty, and are elevated, an devotees, to the inner court of 
the invisible realm of the celestial spheres, to have com¬ 
mand of world* beneath which the Regal Fewest have 
sway, and are raised by degrees to their spiritual mansion, 
and their world of light; and if one of the three jother] 
forces predominates, and hinders them from esperkilGing 
resurrection^ they merit the torment of penalty, and return 
into Lbe dcEilc of the place of return, mid are brought hack 
to the long zigzag, and to base, hideous form, antf are dis¬ 
missed to a shade in three parts,.} and are imprisoned in the 
caverns of abject nes* and weariness. And sls for the Rah 
mice, it In the medium which the intellect makes use of m 
order to apprehension and discernment, and preference 
between the incoherences of falsehood mict the accordances 
of that which i® precious, And as for that which is 
weighed, it is views and firmly established bdids, as respects 
sayings and doings, and sciences and operations And as 
lor the weightTj it is the intellect the apprehended the com¬ 
prehended the dbeemer between the composite and the 
simple. And as ior the Si rat, § it is the intermediate between 
progression and attainrnent, shared in commote and the 
soul s way of transit to the upper world* from the lower 
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Ance of the Kuim* of the time; and the rr^mretion of the 
period in the Universal SouFg allowing itself in the welb 
doings of individual souls: and the resurrection of reanrr* 
ructions m the perfection of deliverance and salvation, and 
the relief of all souls from being made to emanate, and 
their reaching the world of the Holy One, and the place of 
Lights, and the ending of the prolongation of the hours of 
the Great Day* and the coming together of the planets* after 
their separation, at the point i>f the first equipoise in revo¬ 
lution : and the resurrection of the whole is the eonsurnma* 
tion of the two nwakemngs r + and the cl wing together of 
the twoftdnes^ and the reversion of science and power to 
the Universal faouj, in the two worlds^ and the coming to 
nothing of articles, and the failure of difference in ftmda- 
mentab^ and the Hiyftly ? s putting off the cloihing of form, 
and the Souls dispensing with the efficiencies of necessity^ 
and the Knowing One's becoming alone ns to his sort and 
his principled and the y critical ion qf his saying* * l And to 
him shall all command revert.’ 1 ^" 

And as for the Book, it is tie tablet of secret thought, 
and the place of that by which the soul is determined in 
respect to holding to Iso tme mid imagining, And as for 
the reading of it, it ia the souFe eyeing and regarding its 
objects of knowledge akin to itself r And if they are proved 
sciences and decisive verities the soul takes hold of [hem 
by the right hand, because they pertain to the higher niter- 
native of direction and certain knowledge; and if they are 
» the imaginings oi conjecture, and the accrediting^ of sup- 
position, and the doublings of syllogism^ and the beliefs of 
the following of au thority, the ^>ul takes hold of them by 
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Vfhkh support the Natiks m com posing the letter of revel n- 
tioa. And the Spirituals are the ibrecs which belong to 
the Asfises in the disclosure of the allegorical sense. And ns 
lor religions and laws, they are the institutions of divine 
intelligences the good estate of earthly bodies* * in order 
to the jierfeeting of the sciences of human souls: which 
art; six, while seven is the number of the days of the week.* 
And [Lsfbr the sepulchre, it is corporeal ibnn anti the 
enveloping Palaces, And as for the punishment of the 
scpuklire T it is the impression made ujxxn the soul by the 
shackle of that which comes to it of Ha viily-forms, opposed 
to its Uitund properties; which is in tie way of fettering. 
And the comfort of the sepulchre is the loss of the impres¬ 
sion iunde Upon it thereby, and its taking Tefujre in the veri- 
titiUicm of the apprehensions pertaining to its Pul ace-like 
instruments if which is by the power of iilz&trueUom And 
o-s for the fixing by Munkir and Nakfr, it is the mastery of 
the forces of passionate desire and au^er. And as forihe 
gathering, it is the hastening of souls m pursuing the route 
of their impediment.^ and their decamping to the rear-guard 
of their ui^truiiKr!iLs 1 $ and the conclusion from premises of 
creatures, in respect to their days, and the verity of the 
idea of a day which calls all men to their Iiruitn* "And aa 
for the awakening, it is the manifestation of souls in world 
after world, in accordance with their acquirements of wrong 
and crime. And us for the allegorical sense of the resur¬ 
rection. the ft^urrection of individual souls is separation 
from thy apprehensions of sense, arid corporeal instruments; 
ami the resurrection of laws and religious is the appear- 
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hew ^*> vo of the choicest of our perception* and 

our COTjeotarfc; and Ins unreached qualities taka ns out of 
tbe jUtck of sentimentalizing and the profession of vacuity, 

uduSC 1 ^ fT ° rtl lT '° fettcr of «fl»w|»«otphijm 

And as for prophecy and communication by message 
tbev aw the manifestation of the Word in the Veil, and the 
setting up of the Guide, find the Conductor, and the Gum 
to the open way of troth and the path of rectitude. ’And 
as for the Prophet, he is the informer with regard to fumlV 
mentals, calling to that to which the Envoy* calk And 

SLtft Eli r^; fiw calling to the two Boots, 
the Salukaml tholiily. and the throe Branches, I he Jedd 
mid the had; and the Kbtyflif which make the higher five 
comprising perfection. The Niitik is an outward, of which 
the inward is this Tilly; to which latter it pertains to traiu 
and manage, while the opposite is the cose in regard to 
composing and putting together. And as for the confirm* 
non of communication by message, by means of proof and 
anidogy, it is the allegorical sense of the Aafisi and ike 
mmnfertqfao a to the intelligent among men of ideas com- 

^ A'*' r^ '-r' “ for thf! ending down of the 

lenl Olid the Book, and JebrB’s bringing the Address, it in 
the coming of aid to the Miiik from the Sabtfe and its 
^etmg wrth refocr.ee to wmpo™ and its agisting j Q 
>. writing out. Ihe embodiment of form objective to the 
intellect is neocssary; and the Address is the verification of 

d A terilllLed t f>' ! bc mtcllect. And ms for the favorite 
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and W worlds. And ^ , br their Verifying night and 
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from our Lord; ? and only flic popessors of hearts reflect^* 
I bold fast to the Possessor of majesty and omnipotence, and 
I fortifv myself In the King of the visible realm and the 
invisible* and I entrust mvseif to the Living One* who dies 
not* our Deity, and the Deity of those who discover to us* 
and our Lord, and the Lurd of our superiors* and our 
Friend* and the Friend of our friends* And I acknowledge 
that there is no outward without its inward; and no form 
without its perfect idea; and no rind without its core; and 
no Light without its T®l;f and no Knowing One without 
his Gate; and no law without its way; and no way without 
its verity; and no verity without its letter of revelation; 
and no letter of revelation without its allegorical sense; and 
no allegorical sense except lo the Jirmly established in 
eeisaco; and no being firmly established m science except 
to the nik-gorizersL 

So then* us for our saying God* its allegorical sense is the 
Word. And the allegorical sense of the world is m place 
for manifesting the divine greatness. And sis for ilie com¬ 
ing into existence* it is the posteriority of the caused to the 
cause, and the latter's preceding the former, agreeably to 
convincing proofs, a prion and a pmiaion\ with reference to 
order, by argument from order of time* not order of place. 
And as for potentiality* it is the twnce of the being in 
need* and the ordaining of the realization of the relation of 
cause to effect. And M thc essentially Accessary 1 ' implies 
the absurdity of defining by that which k devoid of quality* 
And as for the MaW#, being established ;l~ pre-exktent 
and eternal* and the hallowing of the sdfexktenLly Neces- 
eary n and the exempting of him from his qualities, It is that 
we abstract from him every thing which occurs to our 
minds* and is fixed in our perceptions; and wo know that 
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ip the renunciation of conveniences, and the taking to utili¬ 
ties ; and no knowledge except by the profession of unity ; 
and no clean pimticiitiorip and no attaining, except bv per¬ 
severance ; and no coming up except by the Inrnm; and no 
obedience except by the f riends; and no disobedience ei- 
cept by following the adversaries; and no direction, and no 
being a Muslim, except by submission to the rightful 
Imams; and no ihitli except by love to the pure people of 
Lhe Family;* sad tio religion except the religion of the 
I^rds of disclosure and allegory; and no belief except the 
belief of the Masters of wisdom and the letter of re vela- 
tioo: and no doctrine except thy doctrine of the fitfh of 
Ismail. 

ihese ilungs are tho cream of my doctrine, and my belief 
on my .setting out and my return; and the refined gold of 
my faith, and the credence of my heart And therewith Ed 
I submit to God in my inmost soul, and my open doing 
and hope for the end of the attainment of things desired. 
A Bid I am fixed in what my tongue has uttered in tho 
pnsence of my oh ids and my brethren* And we read, 
*■ l pon those who believe, and who perform good actions, 
there rests no guilt in respect to that which they eat, pro- 
\ nled they stand in awe, and believe, and perform good 
actions, and niter that stand in awe, and believe, and after 
ihit stand in awe, ami do virtuously; and God loves those 
who do virtue uidyf'f 


The Memorial of the talker with God M (ten—let peace 
t»^h oJ them be to usf The Allegorical Sense of the 
Blessed Belief. ct ILe it is who 1ms sent down to thee the 
Hook, of winch some verses are explicit, which are the 
mother of the Book, and othem not precise. So then m 
Jor them in wheat? hearts is wondering, they follow that 
which is not precise, pvrtmtdng to it, from desire to seduce, 
and from desire to allegoric it; while no one knows ite 
allegorical sense, except God and those who are firmly 
o^iHhshcd w science, who say, We believe in iv all k 
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as for the letter of lib revelation, that there is no vague- 
ness in it, and no unceftmjity T and no defect, and no fault; 
and that the angels are they who are the favorite servants 
of God, who are the Kambta and the Spirituals ;* and that 
the religioni to which the Milks call, during the periods, 
and the laws which they establish for the people of the ages, 
are correct m to terms, truthful as to ideas, obligatory as to 
the following of them, obvious for their utility, the'denier 
of which, during their time, b an infidel, and the oppose? 
of which, during their season, is an obdurate wretch; and 
as for the taw of our jieriod, that it b the Mn^ammedan 
law. and that the religion of thb out time b the religion of 
Ahmed 

And I believe that the punishment of the septdchic and 
its comfort are a reality; and that Munkir and Nakir are a 
reality; and the gathering, mid the blast, + and the resurrect 
tion, a reality- and the Garden and the Fire, o reality; and 
the Book, and the reckoning, and the SLnh,t ari ^ t^c Bai¬ 
lee, a reality ; and the coming to an end, and the return¬ 
ing to God, a reality; and ihc seeing of him, a reality; and 
the allowed and she forbidden, a reality; and that the com- 
nwidiBg of acts of obedience and services, fe a tiling adm it¬ 
ted : J and the prohibition of acts of disobedience and 
offences, a tiling objective to the intellect; nml that prayer, 
aud almy, and tasting, and piforlmuge, and holy warhin% 
and justice, and bene Soli tec, and the giving to a relative, 
arc obligatory on the believers; and that the commission of 
adultenv and the practice of usury, and obscenity, and 
depravity, and the hilling without right, and games, and 
things intoxicating, are forbidden to the Muslims. 

And I believe that the Jinns arc existent, and the Sheb 
tana not mii tul; and that Iblis and his troop, the cursed, 
are the friends of infields and hypocrites. 

And I believe that there is uo perfection except by the 
knowledge of oneself; aud no elevation except by 'mak¬ 
ing sure the sciences of religion; and no deliverance except 
by sincerity as to the articles of faith; and no rest except 


* See noU f p , 301 ; The Kikrfiii* iifn tJbemhujL 
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to come out from within bur it drink varied in ils colors, in 
wliicii there is healing for men. Verily, therein is a sign 
to people who consider/’* 


The Memorial of the acquirements of knowledge by the 
friend of God Jbrnliim.f of whose spirit was Xsrna'iL—lot 
peace from both of them lie to ns! The Blessed Belief, 

Praise l« to God who has directed us to his religion, 
the right, and brought us to his way the straight, and 
elected us to the creed of our father’Ibrahim, and freely 
bestowed i 1 upon us! for it is the ancient doctrine which 
is the doctrine of Isma’il the noble, And let the bone- 
dictions of God, and hia peace, and his srintailetts, and 
his honoring, be to tho Possessors of pure dements, and 
pervading envelopes, and angelic souls, and holy iiudli- 
gcntwii \% I believe ns they who profess the unity, believe, 
lind hold to that which thev who know, hold 'to, ntid I 
declare as they who believe, declare, tlmt the world with all 
m parts, from the roof to the ground, is originated, poten¬ 
tial ; and that that which is originated is 'that which is 
|<otentiid, needing an orirpuutor wh,0 exercises preference; 
ttud that he is God, the Eternal, tho Necessary she ysW 
tiallv bah, the Self-subsisient, whom tilings pot utial take 
the place of; and are neoefflary to, whom we quulifv with 
tlLe guulifyingB ot kdbwmg and exalting, and acquit mi r . 
bcIvch of the profession of vacuity,^ as well ns of juithropo- 
morpLisiiu 1 

And 1 behave (bat the Prophets of God are so of right, 
nnd veritably N&tiks, whose testimony la confirmed hv intel- 
uselun. proofs, mid decisive arguments; and that the 'Leaves 
of tho Prophet* and their Books, sent down to them, arc 
ibe word of God,—let him be nummiUel and glorified' and 
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in which the light of the Divine Word spreads itself of 
which the form i s perfectness, and the ideas are consum¬ 
mate* * And so it appears in every place of xaanifaBta- 
tion, in the most domed of impersonations; and them it 
caases to acknowledge the way of return and deliverance, 
and instructs in the ideas of mystery anil witness,f and 
commands to obey ami worship, and forbids to puss limits 
Blessed, then, be that which separates and unites, sind which 
is eonvursnut w ith that which is made ! And let gratitude he 
to our friends, mid uraiso to mir superiors, for the bestowal 
of acquirements of Knowledge, ana gifts of things subtile, 
ami the knowledge of quality, and that which is qualified, 
and the qualifier. Ana in him who knows, who is assured, 
there is that which apprehends every idea* 

These things, 0 my scignom and my brethren, are the 
verity of my knowledge, and the philosophy of iny essence 
and my quality4 and my circuit of my tva’beh, and my 
stopping on my ■ Arnfeh,§ and the hidden senae of my put 
grimflga* and the idea of my visitation of the sacred spots, 
and tins finishing of my endeavor for the SuS of my Choice, 
and the Maxwell of my Fortitude/ and my prostration to 
the Muhammadan Kihleh and the Kurdshite Ka'bch, and 
the ^Vly‘presence, and the llrLshimite Corner-stones, and 
the I'Yiiimitc Domes, and the tamailnm Imams, ami the 
Sims of the W ret and Fast,—from them and to them let 
there be the best of peace-giving and the most perfect of 
salutation 1 

11 And thy Lord ^aid by inspiration to the hoc, 1 Taka 
thou of the mountains for homes, and of the trees* and of 
what they rear for shelter, and afterwards eat tlion of every 
fruit ; &o pursue thou the ways of thy Lord/ That makes 
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ajid distant thundering!!, the uniter of eoJds in freeing cold, 
and the life of every tiling aumate which possesses form. 
And the third is the < <lobe of Water, the giver of inois- 
turc to things, the image of science, the flU-embracing, by 
menus of which every thing living is constituted, the tnani* 
ibst by the ocean, the filled with substance, the poumr, tiio 
protW 1 :. 

The fourth is the Globe of Earthy the centra of 
every subtile circumambient,* the guardian of dry tn:. 1 -;- in. 
composite the binder of separating parts* 

The fijnft two are light, and the htst two, heavy; and 
for each two of them, an in Penned into determines them, 
that they tuny not exceed their bounds. 

And after the fathom and the mothers have moved with 
the three motions, and natural properties incline towards 
being awakened, and the three generators ajn>etir, nnd the 
mnl<K 5 are filled with the females, the drat of tItinera genera¬ 
ted is Mineral^ which are compounded of the Corner-stones, 
o! which the lowest is sand, and the highest, small pearls; 
and as ffrr the gcabndt it is Plants of which the lowest ia 
the and the highest, the tall palm; and the thud 

Aiiiinalif, ol which the lowest is the intestinal wmru, and 
the highest, mum 

So then, these are conjoined substances, and a materia] 
not dissevered, + spreading itself from the u]H>gue of the 
Ho] v One to the pri^eo of gen its. coursing lb rough the 
worlds, appearing in things which rise to view, and hiding 
itsudf m tlungs obscured, In twenty-eight places of man i- 
limitation is toe Perfect in number, which are throe groups 
df seven,| successive as to dfuyion, and the reiulbixsomcnts 
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The first, then, of the Conter-stoncs is the Glolw of 
Ether, which hi the heaven of the shooting- stors^ and the 
station of the possessors of tails, mid flowing manes, the 
highest of the elements, and the agent of hems in sub* 
stances, 

Next, the second t is the Globe of Ait, with clouds and 
rains, die place of convolution for the convolution of vapor, 
the ageot of thunder-clouds, and thunderbolt^ and ml*ts T 


** a dear indicaTum fif tin- swum- ftoltt which ihu hh** Jkra s-X'prtfwcd were 
Asrfwi in EMh^lliilviitldfi account of the S&biitsa ThU aiitIh ir. atojT cIiat- 
tietfrirfflg Stibium a* n ^v-tem men I wiling in Action, iwtitf r thnn. a 

nil^(F|H i flaWMlUfUl, goe* on io Hpcak; nf iti John wen* art tkM wbi btd to 
“ ipaiimi KiktenCrf 1 , pirns nnJ holy f tn ■nbatancp, act, and stale,* which are 
rnxx^miry mediator* bcC-WUm ninu and the gforfnti CrbUot, in inspect la *dl 
benefit* rccmTod frnfti hi in; that irem mtart niitirnEe ratm^nr^ with thorn, 
by ^wisluftr in ttfliuM, atwtorilY, niu] WUhilnvwiiH-ni from tin- cmnuiiujitk^ 
of pns*jijtfc^ H Be at*o i l■ 1 Ip. \i* iW the SrthiftJnj Ml lia^a Spiritual Exis- 
teoces in U- u tl*e rocrtfoffng occamkxXy, in rt#p«d, in praTnci™, juwi tamaing to 
b*H Aim I alteration from H >n- Mftt« to aiwtln'r. awl the cnumrig of crreitol 
litln-H to tood fiwm n btgnfliE&g Pi a jHYftetkai." After du* Imj uU*: ^Kum* 
of likHai art; tlum ivgent* h jf tlni ^eVr£L plaiseLi in thoif Apheres, wluch: are Lhoir 
Fences; anil In pVflTT SpbituoJ there h a Palate,, ttixl to everyFake*, a 
4’phi'tv. And Qm rdlrtktl flf n Spiritual to tbas Palace which U apprnpnale 
to lI s l* iIli* rtbtitoo nf i!m *>d to til* twn]y; *a that It is it* l(*nL mill it* re¬ 
gent, anil atfi jnfjHuiutk And ihuy uaw* ttoj r&Ucoi Wis I mu I often (hey nuns 
them father-, and the element! mother*; ami -hi die jcdi.n of thu Spiritual *m to 
OUlw fbrin to mare, by u jh^uILu power, in ordr■*■ tf^t from (heir mo(j«n* ac- 
tUAliih-* inny uri-c within natural properties anJ tin! i-Im.i'riLs, □ iul dirrvfrirtu 
camp®uiiiEili^m bimI l^mfKnuutn^ ui compdaiaa, upon which fuLkiw ei>f|u 1 irc , al 
falWfH:, ami fco whkh are ■Jlpundttfld spintual winti, like tlh- n^Kfwg of pkitr 
•‘Li i■"5 tfic «|;*f’ti‘4 (if dauk p II-- atoi (tlrtn iilhIil^ the ^tiiril .».f ihe 5a- 
bhut "T^lrtn. A* ^ Umreiva!" in their ■ imprerHiarwy to wliieii are to i>o npfffneil 
the dt^iijKiWtta of acid * pprlfeotor* to which are to Ije nliirtii die 

ili'tbctSif-nH iif fine ttmlrkha2 of a Kpefit^ fram anotlver; anil a* cx?rt(ft£ their 
infliPi'rireH dduT in !h«; trp^HT air, in llic beared^ rn Out lirwi : f atimH|4H , fc r ind 
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the presidar over cultivated si jots and sown fields, the 
sheikh of the overflowing, and the lords of groups of houses, 
the letter out of ages by his rotation, the master of handi¬ 
crafts, the black as to his colors. 

Afterwards, the Second Palace, the solid ils to founda- 
lions, of which the defenses hide TJiiJis, who is the manifest 
by science and research, the aider of the masters of the 
luminous and the enlightening, namely the Lights, the 
abedder fortfi, whose beauty gives light, the powerful in the 
house of the King of the invisible realm of heaven, the 
ordainer of kings and miens, the mand'ester of nights' and 
days, tbs cause of articles* b)' his movements. ana the reg¬ 
ulator of funds mentals by his rejxatnga, who puts in motion 
the great enlightener, the most potent master ,.f revolution. 

Afterwards^ the Fifth Palace, the palanquin of the fair 
Nahaid, and the sitting-place of the bright Zahurah, who is 
the star of the people of gaiety and ordered song with 
music, the sweetheart of tike sparkling orbs, the tidorncr of 
women and girls, th, belle of the celestial spheres, the 
tempter of the king who presides over love and mirth- 
fulness, os for accidents; ana us for colors, the white. 

_ Afterwards, the Sixth Palace, the shop of the devices of 
'UiariJ, who is involved in every thing emanating, and 
every thing coming into existence, the sage, the geometri¬ 
cian, and the sanctified ascetic, the master of paintings and 
writings, who takes earc of the niceties of the arts, t.he 
compiler of diwanH, the educator of artificers and artizans, 
the mingled, the colored, the refined, the varied. 

Afterwards, the Seventh Palm >■, the hippodrome 1 of Jay. 
bin, who it the second enlightener, the hash ner in journcy- 
irigs, without delay, the master of the fashioning? of light, 
the star of the cam el-train and couriers, the coloner of things; 
who has command of striping and reddening, who makes 
months and years to be. the agent of properties and powers 
the 1 ii'frierider as to supplies, the dother, who takes in hand 
the concerns of common men. 

And after the seven homogeneous Pahwes,t come other 
seven heterogeneous, which are the four Corner-stones uni 
their in termed inles, the ciicnmscrtbing 1 three 


MiiMingi irticlw nf yiir. 
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Aud so the Circumambient, is fashioned in the most excel- 
leiH of fashions* and ordered in the most perfect of stated 
fee then, it ia the cause of sensible motions, and the m Am- 
u^ter of tie forces of the Soui and the leconditeness of 
the ideas of the Holy One p the limiter of regions, the uniter 
o! things simple nod things composite* a cause of place* an 
actual j zer of time* which is enthroned in the evenness of 
the MereiluL, and the place of the loftiness of the envelopes, 
the Wig of the regulator of the d ay t the com priser of every 
cause itud every effect* 

Afterwards, la let out the Stellar Sphere,f with the fixed 
stars* the seat of power, which compass the earth and the 
heavena* w hich is the a Landing-place of forma, and the lunar 
manaiona* md the sodfocal signs* which ia denominated the 
heaven of the degrees of the zodiacal signs* the aetualizer 
of the great periods, the mover of that which is Wide it of 
envelope*. 

Afterwards, rises to view the Elevated Tit lacc* the capa¬ 
cious structure, the vestibule, the hfdj of Keiwfm, who m 
% Jdipefior over beings the umber of abstinence and chief¬ 
tainship, the educator of people of thought and ingenuity* 


fomvmil to be mPMpan&m*, ctitferiiijj nnSy m c^Tkilr - ft <r tln-v bj* <&uj to 
pjntt* into ttvtence ui CWtotiqOtM frf tIhi tiiakid of the fwiil wfijt "aU4nift 
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Teritv of verities, and the muBteasence of things reccmdite, 
which is designated as the TBIy to that Sstbik, thy essence of 
w hich is a tablet for the inscribing of the Setters of the pen of 
the Intelligence, a root to that which is beside it of branches* 
and a branch to that root, a place of beginning to the let 
litiirs out ol things, and a cause of the measurements of tilings 
w inch have ports* and a medium between the first and the 
lust, and the inward and the outward, the place of coming 
out of that which is potential to the open field of actuality 
the sojcmnihig-plice of lights, the excellencies of science 
and justice** a power able to manifest sciences in that which 
is caused, £l receiver of the impress of it? Cause, an actor, 
making iLs impresses upon that which is caused, pervading 
through all existence* rein forcing, by effusion and aiding, 
the rent of the Enclosures, + which manifests things subtile, 
and forms things gmsa, and disperses through the world 
its Forces, and manifests its ideas m every genus and species 
and person. 

And so emanates therefrom the Primitive HSy%, the 
reeoi ver t essentially, of the forms of things created* upon 
wdiich the Soul pours out that which it receives of the itn- 
profits t’nusc, and through the medium of which it 
perjictuntea the perfection of its excellence, and which, by 
the force of receptivity* and the perfection of prepftration 
for forms* it causes tu become the distant three.^ per 
vailing nature and counting forms are mauifm?H| in tilings 
wboh- and thing? uf parts* and things high and thing* low; 
ami the Hijiily thereby lietomcs an absolute bodv* and the 
1'^reirof the Soul fe attachi hI to it with attachment* and so 
are.parted oil 1 rom it the higher envelopes* sntd made out 
*A iii_ the lower bodies; while attractive, propensive force 
mnnite^ts motion of volition.^ 


iel* <U ljLLt tiw attribute* uf will jutHKfi arv iat«r- 
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five,* the unitur of things allied, tbe separater of things 
which difler + So than, it is the first ol substances, and 
the -necond of man i faster^ the neci^iirr by its Caujje, the 
comfKsteDt by its divinity,, tho living. the emulous in sci- 
enee f the potent, the niler, the pmkibi ter, the commander 
m fihedder forth, the receiver, the made, the muter, die 
perfected^ the pcileeter,' the lover, the beloved for its essence, 
the exerciser of justice, the joyous with its deli^ht^ the 
qualified with the most perfect of attributes, the designa¬ 
ted by the most excellent of epithets, which is set forth in 
I tie attributes and, the named, t and which is named Fate. 
So then, it 13 the fort line of fortune^ and the pen of that 
which is written, and the hiyuly of every hivulv, nnd the 
pi nee of science, and the supreme and "primitive nature 
which receives effusion from its Cause, and is let out, and 
so becomes the Redder forth of the lights of bis Word, 
and takes its stand with bis taking his stand, and abides with 
his abiding by virtue of a continual effusion of reinforce- 
mcn ^it from eternity to eternity, endless, without measure, 
and incomputable. And its receiving that which is not an 
endji postiiklt's that h is a receiver in order to spreading, Sn 
ovder that the noted upon may be converted into an actor, 
and that tbe Intelligence, muTthuL which h objective to the 
Intelligence, inny become im intelligent being, and that the 
height of its potency may be manifested, and the light of 
its wisdom* 

And so emanates, in accordance with its volition, in 
order to the continuance of the perfection of its felicity, 
through the fairness of its forming, an active substance 
congruous with its substance, which is named the Universal 
Soul, and the Veritable Spirit, which is raided up by it 
as a receiver of its effusion and its impresses, improving by 
the succession of its benefits and its lights, prepared for the 
reception of impress, naked of farms* So then, it h the 
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ami the Mitt* comprehending that which was, and that 

h i ^ will , J isbe. So then, that is Ilia Word, 

iU,}\'t TT\ “i d - outpouring, ami hia science, and 
tbi!tM» ol that winch la produtMd by him, Atl d hfe p^. 

iiwtwrn, and the medium of his producing, and the means 

i > L b! trf-? Ilg V * * * * S * * * L I1 - J th<? t ! llltlift ‘ ster of his declaring and 
**M uter ^ bjs superior power, and a hijflJv+ to his 
command, anil a form to his volition, like as Liie'irfdeli b 

tuiffoj,*? Ami ’ ( ,“ d a ibmi bis Mfsbiveh and as 
will is a hnuly to volition, and a form to the intellect 

t i «“■— Jrf ™ bis sole Ainr the first producer, 

he ^! h !f ”2? F'rfeet Tecmer, the simple euhsiuncc, 
tfie appro!lender, the comprehend®-, the suited to the nppren 
pn.iliou of perfection, the creator by no reinfommient,*| 
£“L tb ? ^cspocident of the Etenud (.hie, and the Noble 
foe Primitive Light, and the Universal Intelligence, 

erea^Hh’r °l £*¥“*• tJlC sbedlie r forth of things 

gHrfJi? thing* produced, the precedcr of 

things made, the divine m essence, lie conjoined with 

5i ?S / ht ’ "W?* the constant, the medium between 
^ T an f hls ^^tbrccmcnt pertaining to things 
^used, the tnm.de one with the WnrtJ the sharer in the 

■ thc ‘ *™ r b y <**>** rank, the e* 
mtipt It oni luiJtciess and defect, the place of ihir not nf 

the *? of Paction, theshedder 
t< r,h upon the T%** a, to that wWh it receive of the 

2? f fho t ri, ghe8! tiic lolly, the form of forms, the 
fo," ; r ot ™ ut " r ^ the governor of rank.-, the j>er- 
the ** r w °ndera, and the manifogfor of extraoidmunes, 
the complete ne to excellencies, the thrush ex of the 
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And it is not allowed to tiny one to leave them at the 
extremity of the frontiers 

This is according to that which 0od T —let him be exalted! 
says, namely, lJ Do vc regard the giving of water to the 
pilgrim to Mekkefo and the visiting of the Mosque, as ye 
regard one's believing in God and the day which k to 
come, and warring on the side of God? They are not alike 
in Goestimation, and Clod directs not wicked people. 
Those who bolie ve T and leave their home?, and war on the 
ride of God f staking their effects and their lives,, are high¬ 
est in degree in God's esteem; and as for those, they are 
those who arc saved. Their Lord suiiLOuneea to them the 

S badness of mercy from him, and grace: and th ere arc cur- 
ens for them, m which Ls enduring pleasure, where they 
shall abide forever. With God is great recompense. 11 * And 
God,—glory be to hi ml is the Knowing One, 

IL 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Comraraionate* 
Prasst? be to God, who confirms every thing by his unity; 
to the glory of whose reverence every thing bows; who 
embraces by science the thing in every thing j,y who k ? and 
before whom was not anything; and who created out of 
nothing things created; and the glory of whose dominion 
nothing resemble^ $0 that not any tiling k too much for 
him, if ho wills it; and who te the cause of every thing; 
and who dispenses with overv thing] and whom nothing 
dispenses with; whom all things need, and from whom 
ana with whom are all things; from whom every thing 
emanate^ and who emanates not from any thing; and who 
k not the general of any thing .special, and who corner not 
under any thing; and % reason of whom nothing subsists, 
and 10 the detriment of whom nothing changes; and to [he 
degree of whose essence there is no reaching for any per- 
ception. or any conjectm^; who s> rim Hidden of the hid¬ 
den, and the Mystery of mystery; from whose unity erfinn- 
atcdji sole Ami. And to it was given for a covering the 


* K ufthi, Sur, iji nr, 1 &-*2. 
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corruption of the religion, of Lslum and ihc empire of 
Muluunuici. And thcv are worse than the lujker about 
in tin? armyp for* u* fur him who lurks nlKint, he had an 
aim which concern.- either the commander of the army, 
or the enemy ^ while their aims concern our religion* and 
its Prophet, and its rites, and its Icings and its learned 
men, atid irs common pxpple* and its people of note. Ami 
they lire the most eager of men to tnj trust the fortress 
to the enemies of the Muslims, and to alienate the troops 
from this prefect of command, and to withdraw them frum 
obedience to him. So then, it is obligatory upon the 
[■ refects of command:- to displace them from the rolls of 
lighting men, whether in » fortress* or dsewhere thou in a 
fortress,. while the harm they do in a fortress itf must sorb 
oum; and that they employ, instead of them, believing men, 
who hold t'j the religion of Islam, and the ammunition of 
God, and his Envoy, and the I mums of the Muslims. Ami 
when they make a show of eon version* respecting that 
there is a dispute among learned men. So then* those who 
admit their conversion, bind them to die observance of 
die law of liflum* and impose upon them tribute of their 
effects; and those who admit it not, reject their ranking as 
oi their das% so that whatever is theirs ravens to the Ihib- 
tic Treasury. Hut* ns for these* whenever thev are taken 
Op, they make a show of conversion, inasmuch" as one ac¬ 
commodates hia doctrine to piety and the hiding of what 
in the casn with them: and there are those among them who 
are acquainted with their religion, and thuso who are not so. 

that, the way, respecting that, b to look out for what 
hi the ease withi them; and that they be not suflerod to 
congregate; and that they he not emj nwered to bear ;ums, 
"Hot even if they make a port of the fighting men; and 
(hat they be bound to the observance of the laws of I darn, 
naimi-h\ the five prayers, and the reading of the Korun; 
and that some one stay among thorn* who may teach them 
the religion of Ialiim* and interpose between them and 
their teachers. And lei them be prohibited from making a 
mrt of the cavalry, and of the bearers of aims, and of 
clad in the coats of mtul which the fighting men wear- 
and they may not stay among the 'temps, just as neither a 
Jew nor b Christian may slay among the troops* And let 
them be hound to the ob^rvance of the laws of Islam. 
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T^ed; for their sacrifices arc dead animals: and », of 
necessity, if any part of what they cook of their sacrifices 
reaches those of their vessels which are made use ofj they are 
thereby polluted ' But as for the Vis.seIs which one is not 
obliged to regard m rendered impure, they may Ihi used 
without any washing, such as vessels for milk, in w Inch they 
leave not their bouillons, and which they wash lieibre put¬ 
ting milk into therm And ! Qmar t —let God !>c gracious to 
hini f indeed, performed kk abliitum* with tie jar of a 
Christian woman, respecting the imparity of which he 
doubted; so that he did not judge it to be impure, by 
doubting* And it is not allowed to bury them in the 
buriail-pfatcs of the Muslims; nor to pronounce the Ijenc- 
diction upon any of them who dia For God,—let him be 
exalted! forbade his Prophet,—let the divine bencdictioii 
and peace be to him! to proiiomsee the benediction upon 
hypocrite^ such as 'Abdallah Ibn Ubeiv, and those about 
him R who made a show of praying, ami alms-giving, and 
fasting, and warring on me aide of the Muslims, not 
making openly any deckration w hich was at variance with 
the religion of the Muslims, but keeping such difference 
secret. Say a God,—del him be exalted 1 "And thou may- 
rat not pronounce the benediction upon any one of tlicm 
who dies, ever, and thou mayest not preside over hk burial; 
verily. they disbelieve in God and his Envoy, and die as 
wicked persona/'* Hour shall it be, then, with these, who, 
together wilh Zeiitlikkin and hypocrisy, make a show of 
inJideiity and heresy? And us lor the employing of such 
as these ou the frontiers of the Muslims, and m their for- 
tresses, or among their troop, that is a great error, equal to 
enufc employing wolves to pasture sheep. For they are the 
iLb>A e 51' “ ij "he ilii.-lijiL.s, ami the pre¬ 

fects of their commands, and the most eager of men for the 
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that of the Marians who worship flue; and to tlinr a*Ul a 
mingling of and falsify, reporting, for jnatam-^ 

a tradition handed down Jhiin the Prophet*—3 rt thti 
divine ttfaediction arid peace be to him! That he said, 
jl The hr?: thing that Uod 'Tented was the Intolfigen' r 1 , 
and he said to it, “Approach/ and it approached* and he said 
to it, 1 Retire," and it retired f and perverting the Prophet's 
ospresdons to such m degree that one u? them write-s, 
lif Ttic luuue of trod,—hit him 1 »e exulted! is c-n the lower 
Kiri ■ if his leiW* And they deny what the Prophet* have 
fSoiTLTusmicfttoi 

And the learned men of the Muslims are already agreed 
thatj els for such as these, intcKmamage with them hi not 
allowed, so that a man may not oj*e one of them his con* 
cubing nor take ^ite of Lliem ms his wife; ami that their 
Sacrifices are not to be partaken oL And, as for disuse 
njrnie from their curdled milk, learned men say two things 
which are well known, respecting it, as in respect to other 
curdled milk of a dead animnh and the curdled milk 
of the Magisms, smd the curdled milk of the Franks, of 
whom it is said that they do not slay victims for sacrifice* 
I do doctrine, then, oi Abu Haflifoh } *—Jet G'hI be gridons 
10 Hi ml—and t. give praise in making one of the two L'ii;i- 
tiona,—L-i tlmt thi= cheese is n I lowed, 1 k.‘j,"iusc the enrdied 
milk bt'mHn&; not detid with the death of the beast, and the 
impure reecptBck in the belly affects it not with a wllu- 
non. And the doctrine of Malik nod of Esh-^hu&'fWuu] I 
F lv , c praise in making the other citatum,—is tlmt ttis cheese 
lis iinj11ire* because,, m their •‘■•pinion, the curdled milk is 
impure, for iha milk of a dead animal md its curdled milk 
m their opinion, impure; and of wtinttuKOTur the sac* 
™ p oe nuiy not be partaken of, hid sncHijce is like a dead 
uiucnju, A Eifl as for their vessels, and their garments, they 
arc like the w^?b of the Maghuia, and the garments of the 
Mamatis, according to what is known of the doctrines of 
the hmma; ami on that point, says that "theft 

iT^d* should not be used, «rapt idler they have been 
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anti within that period* * the call of Islam was published in 
the country of Egypt, and in that of Syria.* 

Awl they have certain appelljitiuaii afhxrri to them 
amoot£ the Mashram SonietimeH, they an?, called the Molla- 
heh, if and sometimes they ;tre esdlr-if the Kcihimiitoli; and 
mm&rnm they are called the Nashiyeh^ and sometimes 
they an? called tin: Nupiriyeh; and sometimes they are 
colled the yifnmiveh ^ and ^metuncs they mv called the 
Miihrmmiareh And ns for these Quincy some of them 
belong to them in common^ and some are peculiar to some 
of their olw»^ just ns the name funned from the fourth 
conjugation of fiittjma.* and that formal from the fourth 
conjugation of belongs to the Muslims in euminon, 

while sonic of them have names peculiar to Lhtni t either by 
parentage, or by country; nr on account of sfometliing else? 1 

And Tie [Tim Yotnuyeh] comments upon their pmrpo&gs, 
nr some length, as follows: bl So then, they consist of those 
who are outwardly JMMhohj+f Wtd inwardly pure infidds. 
And the truth 01 the matter in aspect to them L% that 
they believe not in uejv one of the Prophets mid the McsseH' 
gvrSj. neither in Nfih t nor in, Ibrihinc nor in nor 

m '.L*a, nor in Muimmiiied,—let the divine benediction and 
peEw.e be to him J nor in any of the Books of God, sent 
down from above; neither in the Law, nor in the Goapcl t 
nor in the Psalms, nor in the Dbtirignifther. And they do 
not maintain that the world had si Creator who created it, 
nor that there is any religion of bb which he commands, nor 
that he m provided with any state of being iti which he re- 
comi>enses ineti for their Action*, other them the present state. 
And sometimes, they base their profession of belief in 
accordant** with the Joctiineii of tire Philosophers, natural¬ 
istic, or deistic, upon that of the Muta^synihifel^^ and 
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unbdicvhtyf than the Jew.-, or than the Christ Em* or than 
those who worship idol's. 

And aa for that wbkh the inquirer has mentioned by 
wi \t of de^iribmg them, it is a I title out of the nmeh of 
that which i' known io learned men, ns de^rijrtive uf theta. 
And it ]_s among other tiling known amonL r them, that 
the ChriatiaiM possessed themselves of the sca.H:o^ts «rf 
Syria only by moans of them* who sire always in league 



grsatESt of cttlamith^ in their opinion, wa? the Muslima 
coming off superior over the TMm ■* and one of the 
greatest of thdr rejoicings was when the Christians,— 
and revepe h God’s appointment,—possessed themselves of 
tbe frontiers of the Muslims, which ceased not to be under 
the jk>wer of the MmtKinfl, os far as the island of Cyprus, 
(conquered by the Muslims i n the khalifat« of the Frmee 
of the belter era OtluuSn Ibn ’Affiiiv—Iet God be 
to him! which Mu^wtydh, the son of Abft Suivim p —lot 
t.hyl l>e gracious to them both! rouquernff} up to the 
middle ol the fourth century \ when the?e oombatianh* 
agninst God and his Envoy multiplied on the H^eOasts, 
a rid e I ^ew here, and w:> t h t* i ’i iris t i as is [ *o^t -.-^i -d t h t;; tsc 1 v *. ■& 
of the sea-board: and afterwards, owing to them posse*- 
sed thetn-dv^ of the Holy f% t mid other places, For the 
^iretijiistEUi' v^ of the case respect* them were among the 
most potent Occasions t!u-mof; after which, when Gdhd 
niEsyrl up ktn<j* of the Muslims who warred in the way of 
Ctod T such eu= Nut ed^dln the martyr, and Sahib ed-din r and 
their -wyyy*oTg T mid they had conquered the s^coasts from 
Eht‘ l..hristiuM, and ihotc who were m league with them 
and hud also conquered the lute) uf Egypt they held W 
s+ *^> OB of thetn about two hundred years, and were ut 
jMMcr with them and the Christian^ for, until they had 
conquered the country, the Muslims made war upon them; 








tbt* M ii.i]im;■% to dlegorize it agreeably to certain tMlip 
which they are full of, pretending that"they constitute lire 
science of the bidden scj^se. such txs those mentioned bv the 
inquirer, and others not of r hi^ son. For, te§ for Them p they 
have no ml limit its to that which they pretend of heresy 
r^specfings the names of the Creator amnia i&gttBi* and of 
perversion of the word of God*—I ce him he exalted 1 and 
the word of his Envoy, to the doing away of its positions, 
inasmuch sia their intention is to deny the faith and the 
laws of JVbua, altogether; wldle at the same time thev hold 
out that thLse things have their realities, known lo thnm T 
which are Mich sort of things tis the inquirer ha- mention 
and sack us their Baying that the live prayers are the 
knowledge of their - r mJ the prescribed fearing the 

concealment of their secrete; and the pilgrimage tu the 
Ancient Hous^f the visiting of their sheikha; and that 
the two bands of Abu LakakJ were Abu Bdrr and 'Omar, 
-let God be gracious to them both) and that the Great 
Prophet, and the Evident Imam, wm Aly Ibn Abu T:iiib f — 
let God be gradmis to hi ml 

And they are the authors of some well-known charge 
and some lxwka composed^ in hostility to Islam and its 
people. And so, w henever it is in their power, they shed 
the blood ui' the MuhIuiis, as they put to death, otioe upr-n 
a time, the pilgrirrrs to Mekkdi, and east them into Z«m- 
Kern, and, odcc upon a time, took oiT the Black Stone, 
which remained with them a long while, and put to death 
a multitude which only God,—lei him be exalted t can 
compute, of the learned men of the Muslims, and their 
elders and their prince*, imd their troq*^ 

And it is said that they have composed many books, 
and that what the inquirer'mentions is in them, and otlw-r 
tilings. And die learned men of the Muslims have eom- 
podinl IBooks dbchxving their secret-i, anti have therein made 
evident the infidelity, and liic Zendiki^rn. 1 ; and the heresy, 
which they profess, inasmhch os they are herein more 
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to fast, and pray, and in the prerventing of them from mak¬ 
ing a show of their false religion? And ia hi} who wars w itli 
the said Nusd rfyeh oonntea jih one who mounts a i^valier? 
and isr his reborn pc nee like the recompcni-o of him who 
mounts a cavalier on the frontiers, on the shore of the Sea* 
through fear of an invasion of the Franks? or has thin one 
a greater recompense.? And is it obligaloir upon nnv one 
who knows the said persons, and tlndr doctrine^ to divttlgo 
what they nre, and to help to do away with their tribe doc¬ 
trine, and the proclaiming of die Imam on their part, no 
that God,—let him be exalted! may perfmp*® regard their 
o%diigytiwl their children as Muslims? or, on "the other 
hand, h it allowed to him to lie uiiconeerncif. and to let 
things take their eouree? And what i- the recompense of 
Jjiiu who labors assiduously for that, and i< zealot for iL, 
and intent npon it? 

Hare they spoken explicitly inspecting these tilings, as 
and aided, and reoampciised, if GocL—let him be 
exulted 1 wills? 51 

The answer rbspogting thin, in the hand*'writing of the 
Sheikh Takky ed-tim Urn Yatmiyoh,—may God r —lex him 
be united t & merciful to him f was its follows: * s As for 
theje jjeopic, ilenominaUd the Nuaairlyoli, they are! the 
ijtlior classes of the mystical Kar£niateli r t arc more unbe¬ 
lieving than the Jews and the Christians; nnv p more unbe¬ 
lting than many idolaters; and the injury which they do 
to the community of Muliammod,—lot the divine baned ic* 
tion and peace be to himl is greater limn the injury done 
leff warring infidels, such as the infidel* of the f ! ! n “kb and 
J.™** end others. For those meet the waning of the 
Muslims by affecting to be fcihfah* while, in real it v, they 
believe not m God* nor in his Envoy r iior in his Hook, nor 
in any eommmid, nor in any prohibition p nor in cmv reward 
nor in any penalty, nor in any Garden, nor in anv Fim 
nor m any one of the Messengers preceding our ftephafe 
Muhauiiucd,—the divine benediction and peace be to 
film! nor in any of the former raligioris; nay they take 
ui> the word of God and hU Envoy, acknowledged among 
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And this accursed sect hns possessed itself of a great part 
^ the country of ‘Syria, wo that they are known, noted, and 
declare thcni^rlves, ns holding this doctrine; and nil who 
have hail intervuiirse with them, of the go y e n 1 m e n o age n ts 
of the MumIhuss and their learned men, and of the common 
jveijyle^ &Lmi, up to the present time,, have verified the slate 
of Hie case in respect to them. For* * during the time that 
the heretic Fmub Isold poss^iou of the country, it w&9 
unknown to many. how it fitood with them; but idler the 
days Islam ciiine/ the nute of the case in respect to them 
v« discovered, mid their departure from die right way was 
miimfbrted, ami the proof of thetn wm very abundant. 

So t bou B is it allowed to the Muslim to take a wife from 
among them, aud ha the eating of their sacrifices jiennit ted, 
while the state of the case b such? And what is the sen¬ 
tence ia respect to the cheese made from the curdled milk 
of one of their niii trials offered In sacrifice? And what is 
the sentence in r.opect to their ves.-vls, and their pinm-nt^ 
also? And b the burying of them among the Muslims 
allowed, or not? And is it allowed to employ any of i hem 
oEi the frontiers of the Muslims, and to entrust them to 
them? or t on the other hand, is it obligatory upon the pre¬ 
fect of eommandf to displace therm, and to employ other 
men, of the tnmy Muslims? And dbea he do wrong, when 
he commands to turn these o% and to employ others than 
them? or, on the other baud, is it allowed to him to grant 
delav, in cnee this. is detenu iued upon? And when he 
employs them, and afterward** displaces them, or does not 
displace them, is it allowed to him to invest the monies of 
the Public Trenanry Oti their responsibility ? And is the 
shedding of the blood of the said Nu^&iriydi lawful? And 
is their property a thing decided upon as free to ho taken, 
or nut ? And when the prefect of command makes war 
upon the tin does God,—let him be exalted I aid him in the 
extinction of their false doctrine, and in the ejection of 
them from the fortresses of the Muslims,, and in the warn¬ 
ing of the people of Isl&m against mtermarrying with them, 
and fitting their sacrifices, and in the eortkinaiiuijig of them 


* TW# npfwi lo tlir of Halih ed-din otw tfir Cbn+l Us the bn 
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wm the Xsm t and Asaf was the M&mi* the Patent^ the Pow¬ 
erful/ 1 * And they enumerate the Ftuphets and the MesHen- 
gerSp one by oiit?, ’after the manner of this talk, up to the 
time of the Envoy of God*—let the divine benedict uct site! 
pence be to him! and so they say that Mnhommed was the 
lam, and * Aly* the Mam: and they carry on the enumera¬ 
tion. in this order, through every age* ttp to our time- So 
much for this. 

But it b a jmrt of the substance of religion, and of the 
addi^te, in their opinion* that instruction be given that “AIy 
to the Lord; and Mtdmmmed, the Veil; and Sclmin, the 
Gate; and that thene, in this order, have not ceased, and 
will not cease to ba And to the rhyming which is famous 
among them, of some of their extravetgance^ belong the 
Haying of one, the accursed, the disbeliever in God^ —-let him 
be exalted! H [ testily that there is no Deity, except she 
Lion with bald temples and big belly:+ and no \til to 
him, except Mtihatntued the Just the faithful; and no Wav 
to him, exempt Snlmfiii the Possessor of power, the Stedfost, 
And in like manner* there are the Hve Solitaries,! and the 
twelve Nakf t%| whose names am made known, according 
to thorn, in their detestable bonks ; for thay cease not to pro¬ 
claim the Lord, the Veil, and tbe Gate, in every re volution 
find period, forever, without end. Also, that the; lb! is of 
IbSfses w m 'Omar Ibn El-Khattab,—Jet God bo gracious to 
biin I and that the next in the rank of Hillses was AM Bekr, 
and then Xhhmau,—let God be gracious to tlrnm, and clear 
them, and elevate their rank above the sayings of the Her¬ 
etics, and the profession of the self-devoting Extravagant* t 
and they cease not, at any time* to exist, according to whnt 
thev tell 

And then- are ramifications and subdivisions to their doc- 
trims, which come back to these fundamental principles 
menthmeA 
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opinion, fe the Deity in the henv r euf t and the Imam on the 
earth; and the philosophy which maintains the muni testation 
of the Deity in this humanity, is listed upon their view that 
be enters into familiarity with hb ttgfttuns in order that ho 
may teach ibeta ho it they may know him, and serve him; 
— mid thiiii Xusuiry tecoim* not, in their opinion, a be- 
lieviug Nusaiiy, whom they will sit with, and in comjjimy 
with whom they will drink, and whom they will let into their 
r- erete, and to whom thuv will give m jnarrbga of their wo¬ 
men* until his teacher oddrt^e? him; and the substance of 
the address, in their opinion, b that t key make him &\r£&r to 
the Mmeealmciit of LU religion, and the knowledge of his 
eld™ and the great ones among the people of his doctrine, 
m& that he wili consult no Muslim* nor any others, exigent* 
ing those who aits of the people of his religion, and that he 
acknowledge hb Imam, and hb Lord, tm manifested in hb 
revoluiiona and his periods, and so acknowledges the trans¬ 
mission of the Ijsm and the MaYut* in every epoch and age. 
And the lam, in their opinion, among the first of men, wua 
Adam, and the Ma/oa, ^Iiait ;f and Lite Lmi, Yakub, and the 
Aljfnii, Ydeuf; and they use to prove thb representation, m 
they think, tlsut which is in the Kurin, namely, a story 
about Yakub and Yftsnf,—let peace lie to them noth! and 
accordingly say, **■ What was iVk&b? ns for him, hu was 
the Jhni r for what powtw exceed* its smtiem?} find be fiftys, 

1 Presently I will ask pardon for you of my Lord; verily, 
he is the rardoner* the Compassionate ; + $ and as for Y usuf 
be was the My tin who ie asked, and £□ he sap, ‘There is 
no reprimanding of. ym this day, tied pardons you,*] and 
bring* not in the authority of another, because‘he knows 
that he b the absolute Deity." 1 And they lay it down that 
Mikawas the Ism, and Yuahtfo, the Mwaa, and say, "As 
fox YAshd'a, the sun yielded to him, utter he had coni’ 
manded it, and oheyea bk conitnmd; and does the sun 
yield to any one except its Lord?" And they lay it down 
that SuIcWui was the Ism* tmd Afiaf, the MaW and gay, 
** Suleimln wsia impotent to cause to be present the throne 
of Belyis, and A sal hiul powder to do it because Sulci uj/lq 

* The NirtUn* art} Lfrt rppn?jwrtEit*sl ju twjhtiiin t hrnr tliu Dvttf In nn:ua, lIjl: 
J*m t and tins DdJj m nmlitj, the JUa'gu, tpprcy 1 Lq itvtj ftgifi- 
\ Ewrth. | Ets w%tonl 
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And as lor the :ipotato other than the follower of Kurmnl, 
becaxtse he tails not up the hidden senses of words, ns tho 
follower of Karmai does, and he was a Mus lim originally, 
whenever be pro (esses Islam, lie returns, and we know 
that he is converted. Yerilv he,—let him be exalted! suvs, 
“ So then, what shall be the portion of those who tight 
against God and his Envoy, and exert themselves to cor¬ 
rupt the earth? etc./’*—which is directed against those who 
exyri themselves to corrupt ihc earth; but religion is wor¬ 
thier and prior, because that which religion enjoins is of 
more moment, to he cared for, than the earth, in every 
respect, and prior to it/" 

The above is in brief what was said. 

And an in. | uiry was proposed to tlfe Sheikh el-lalfun. tho 
Seal of profound invest ign tore, of the party of Him bill, 
r i akky ed-dln Ibn lr ntmiych, the form of which was ns fol¬ 
lows :f u W ha( say the learned seigunrfl, the Imamu of re- 
ligian,—.let God be gracious to them all, and aid them to 
manifest tlio plain truth, and to cover the lair show of er- 
rorists! respecting the Nusairfych, who declare the lawful* 
ness of wine, and the transmigration of spirits, and the 
eternity of the world; and profess to deny the awakening, ± 
and the gathering, and the resurrection, and the (Jarden and 
the Fire, in another than tho life which Is of this world; and 
declare that the live prayers signify Jive names, which are 
Aly, and El-H asan, and El-Hu^bi, and Jluhsin, and Fiiti- 
meh, 50 that the mentioning of these five suffices them, m 
place of the ablution of the whole body, on account of sexual 
intercourse, and the partial washiiig," and the other condi¬ 
tions of prayer, and its essentials; and that fasting, in their 
opinion, signifies three men, and is tho name of three women 
all of whom they enumerate in their books, to mention 
whom particularly there is no room here; and that their 
fV-r ? 1 , ° cre * te< ^ t ' aH heavens and earth, ls ’Aly Ibn Abd 
1 ahb,—lot God he gracious to him! bo that ho, in their 
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God abandon them! as- firm believers according to their 
doctrine, and become DiVis of men to it, they are not* after 
that, sincere in their pretension of conversion and return to 
Islam; because they are not truly converted* and make a 
show, on their part* of that which they make a show ofj only 
after the manner nf piety, fur the safety of themselves, cleicJ 
their property, and their families, and their children, or 
something thereof; Ibr a certain one said, 1 Methinks that 
to pray r which proilfs not, is advantageous among Imams/ 
and he Was one of the Party of the Impious; to which his 
pupil said, 'O my preceptor, what avails this assiduity, while 
we acknowledge the faith? 1 * whereupon he said, ‘It is on 
account of the custom of the country, and for the protection 
of family and children. 5 So then, if we were to admit, on 
their part, that which they pretend of conversion, they 
would make that turn out to the overthrow of Islam and 
the laws; and the injury to the Muslims would be greater 
than that which happens to them of injury from those with 
whom they are at war. Anri accordingly, one of our men 
tells us that the doctor of the law in Balkh have decided 
in favor of shedding the blood of the Karanialeh, and burn- 
mg up their houses after they have declared themselves of 
their opinion; and so some of them were beaten with thongs, 
and afterwards put to death. 17 

And AbH Selimeh Mohammed Ibn Dftwfid Esh-ShMy, 
said, “Whoever bruits this rile doctrine and makes a show, 
on his part, of the call to it, let not any conversion be ad¬ 
mitted on his part, but on the contrary let him be put to 
death. And AM Seid El-I^akhry, cue of our tncp T wan 
of this opinion, and .said, *Somo of our men have distin¬ 
guished that which marks the apostate in the follower of 
Karraat, with resrped; to conversion* And if the follower of 
ICnrtiiui fa an apostate, he lets go the manifest senses of words, 
and cal la up their hidden senses; and so. when he with his 
tongue makes a show of conversion on his part, it may be 
that, together with that, he declares something hidden* which 
he pretends, as his tongue happens to express it, alter the 
manner of piety; and ne gives out that he is already com 
verted, so that his being a M uslim may not be judged of. 

* ibe jiditriple# iDFCiIri^ it»b iWfigttUD uf ttU owtwnriJ Oils' 
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askeil,—respecting a man who makes n shew of Islam, and 
prays, and lasts, and m&kes a show of the pro legion of 
unity, and belief in MuhammeeL — let peace be to him l for 
man y years, and afterwards confesses. Baying, “As for me, 
I liave been, during these ixist years, a lirin believer accord' 
ing to the doctrine of the Karfi match, and 1 have been a 
Dii to men; and now I am a convert, and return to Islam,” 
and makes now a show of that which lie before made'a 
show of; pertaining to die religion of Ldani, only that be is 
suspected to hold the doctrine of the Kur-lmateb, ;is if he 
were among them,— what the sentence is an to his bipod, 
and his property, and his effects, while the oeeaajon of hia 
exposing himself; and his confession, is that he lias been 
ipuml out, smd it were idle, until he confesses his doctrine 
to put him to death. 

Abd*El-KarSm Fbn Muhammed saitb il Th& putting to 
death of the Kiirfrrifttah, universally, U a necessary thing, 
and their being treated without discrimination. n gtutntf, be- 
eanfte they are veritably apostate unbelievers, and their in¬ 
fluence to corrupt the religion of Lslfim is greater than any 
other, and the injury which they do } the greatest of injmriea” 
AhiVhflaam Hutpimmcd Said said, :f Xt mav be said of 
this man of whom mention h made, as Abti Hanifuh —let 
nierdfbJ to him! is related to have said respectin'* 
a Kiiuary* who said, b the presence of Abu Hanifeh, f I 
am a convert / Abti Humfck namely,—kl God be merciful 
to him1 said, ^Conyersionoii thy part is that thou returnest 
to a!l whom thou hast- led astray, and cull&i them to the 
truth and sayest* “As for me s I have been holding ihlsc- 
hood/ 1 


j^cd AM-I -Kasim ‘Abd-El-Kahmnii Itm Ei-IIusein Es- 
1 . *™i ^ lt ^ r^^aird to the like of these, namely, the 

AATamaleh, whenever we cause them to be found out the 
obligation rests upon the Sultan, in the first instance * and 
upon the doctors of the law of the Muslims, b the second 
instance, to set it down to their account to put them to 
death, and to eradicate them, not admitting on their uart 
either eouveraon, or apology/* * 3 

And Abff Mu&aznmed Abd-El-Kadm Ibn Muhammcd 
Bind, ‘-A* for all who m openly, of the Kamnmieh — let 
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natural properties; and that by means of the simples origin¬ 
ate the composites, namely, minerals, and plants, and the 
species of animals; and that the most excellent of them is 
man, on oocottnt of his preparedness for the effusion upon 
him of the Lights of the Holy One, and bis connection with 
the higher world; and that, as the higher world contains a 
perfbet Universal Intelligence, and an imperfect Universal 
Soul, which i s the source of beings, so there is in the lower 
world a perfect Intelligence, which is a means of deliver- 
uisec. by likeness in it to the relation of the primitive Soul 
to the primitive Intelligence, in what relates to the causing 
of beings to exist; and that that Es the Imam, who is a 
Legatee; and tluit, as tlie celestial spheres move as moved 
by "the Intelligence and the SouL in hkc manner living souls 
move to deliverance, :lh moved by the N&pk and the Legs- 
tee,—that it is so in every age and period. 

Says Eh Ami dy, Such were the opinions of some sense¬ 
less person; and when Kl-Hasan Ibn Muhiimmed Ks-S&hbiih 
appeared,* he exerted himself; and the call assumed that he 
was the l.Lijjeh, who relieves the Iinuiu, whom no period 
may bo without. And the sum of his system was that which 
took the precedence, respecting the need of the teacher. 
Moreover^ ho prohibited common people from meddling 
with the sciences, and people of note from looking into the 
ancient Books, lest their disgraces should be exposed, And 
afterwartls they beeitmo Philosophers, imd ceased not to 
make sport of the canons of religious ordinances and legal 
commands; and they entrenched themselves in fortresses, 
and their power increased, and any kings whose vezirs were 
of their party, feared calamity, for they made a show of 
neglecting duties, and openly desecrated sacred things, and 
became like brute beasts, w ithout any religious control, or 
legal restraint 

Says he [the author] respecting the TdldrlMf&wh^ And 
m the year 577, the doctors of the law’ of Samarkand were 
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the divulging of one of their secrets to one vim is not of 
the people to whom it belongs, without any object in so 
doing; and the ablution of the whole body, the renewal of 
the pledge; and alms-giving, the purification of the soul by 
knowledge of the religion which thev profess; mid the 
Ka'bck, the Prophet, and the gate [of the Kn'Vteh,] ’Aly; 
una Ks^aS. A]y t and El-Monveli r # the Prophet; and the 
])]:ice of rendeavous of pUgriins,t the famdiarizing;]: and 
the benditig,g the responding to the ail!; arid the circling of 
the iioiL^e seven times, friendship to the seven Imfims; and 
the Garden, the renose of bodies from duty; and the Pire p 
the severity of toil in duty;—and so on toother of their 


ravings. 

And their doctrine jk, that God is not existent,, nor non¬ 
existent- neither knowing t nor ignorniit; neither powerliLh 
nor weak ;—and so on, ll-* to all the attributes; uml that Lie- 
cause veritable affirmation requires the a^ociatiou of him 
with things existent, which is an anthropomorphism; while 
absolute denial requires the association of him with things 
non-existent, which a making void But that, on the con¬ 
trary t he is necu'Siaarily possesst-d of these attribute^ and the 
lx* id of controneg,' And often they blond their system 
with the system of the .Philosophers, and accordingly savthat 
him be exalted t produced by his Atnr the rwrfoct 
Intelligence, and^ that by means of that was the production 
Of the Soul, which is not perfect; and so, tlmt the Soul 
yearns niter the perfect Intelligence, seeking to be quickened 
by it; and consequently, that there is a requiring of motion 
Irom incompleteness to completion; and that motion is per- 
footed only througli its [the Soul's] restlessness; find so 
that the bodies of the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with a circular movement, as governed by the Sou]; and 
bo, that by means of them originate the simple elementary 
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prostrations in prayer, that b, why arc they in sonic cases 
four, and in some, three, and in pome, two ? rs —and so on to 
things remote from these; :md the reason why they thus 
render them doubtful, and cause to inquire the answer in 
regard to these things, is that they may be inquired ol, on 
their return, reflecting them; and then [4.] the confirma¬ 
tion, which includes two tilings, namely, first, the receiving 
of the engagement from the candidate, in that they say that 
God's Smutch lias had currency by the receiving of engage¬ 
ments and pledges, and aliedge, in proof of that, his saying, 
■ —let hkn lie exalted! Afc And when wo received from the 
Prophets thdr engage men Is. 1 r# and then receive, with receiv¬ 
ing. his engagement, made in accordance with a firm belief 
on his part, that no secret thing is hidden from them; and 
second, the obligating him, in behalf of the Imimi r with re¬ 
spect to the clearing up of that which he Is confused about, 
of the things which one presents to him; because it is he 
who knows them, and the candidate has no command of 
them until be elevates himself to something of the degree 
which partaina to him, and comes to the Imam; and then [b.] 
the imposition, which is the pretension of agreement with 
them on the part of the great in religious and worldly 
affairs, t so that the candidate may be more in favor of that 
li> wbich one calb him; and then [fi.] the putting upon a 
foundation, which is the arranging of premises U> which he 
who is called is favorable, and which he grants, which point 
him to that false doctrine to which one calls him; and then 
[7.] the divestiture, which is the Causing to rest in the 
neglect of corporeal actions; and then [8J the despoiling 
of the firm beliefs of religion. 

And when an affair of calling has gone so far, they set 
about to abrogate prohibitions, and to incite to indulgence 
in pleasures, and to allegorize the laws, agreeably to their 
saying that the partial washing signifies friendship to the 
Imam; and as for the entire washing, that it is the receiv¬ 
ing by hearsay from the Mndiiun, when the Imam is bidden, 
what prayer is; and that prayer signifies the Katik, who 
ia the Envoy, as 13 proved by his saying,-—let him be 
exalted 1 lt Verily, prayer restrains from depravity and 
crime and that its having nocturnal pollution signifies 
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of their superiority, and their pesscrenon of the seats of 
empire; but let us nee stratagem, by allegorizing their laws, 
with a view to a coming back to our prindple% leading on 
by degrees the weak among them ; and so that will neccs- 
dilate their being at variance with one another and the 
shaking of their aystfim/* And their head, in respect to 
that,* was Hanidau of Karmat, or p as some &ay p 'Abdallah 
lbn Mehmln El-Kaddahf 

And in calling and leading on men, they have degrees 
of finesse; which comprehends [ 1 .] the judging by the 
countenance of the state of the person called, whether ho is 
favorable to the call, or not; and the saying, “Thou wilt 
make excuse for the putting of the germ ‘ into the trunk, 
that iy, for the call of one not favorable, is in accordance 
with that* and they reftise to dispute “in a house where 
there is a lamp " that is, in a place where there is a doctor 
of the law, or a metaphysician; and then ft] the familiar* 
bring oneself with tlie inclination of every one of those 
called witli that which he inclines to* as respects his desire, 
and his native bent, pertaining to witbdrawTHnnt from the 
world, and free living; and so, if he incline to withdr&w- 
ment from the world* it is act off in iair colors before him, 
™d its opposite h depreciated * and if he inclines to free 
living, that is set off in fair colors before him, and its oppo¬ 
site is depreciated, until the man is thereby gained; zmd 
then [ 8 + ] the causing to doubt in respect to the corner-stones 
ol the Iaw h and the abbreviations of the surahs,§ in that one 
says, “What is the meaning of the isolated letters in the 
beginnings of the surahs? and of the statute requiring a 
woman in her menses to fast, without a statute requiring 
her t^> pray, that is, why is one needful, and net the other? 
and ol the necessity of ablution on account of the seminal 
discharge, and not of the urine? and of the number of the 


. „ * *■ ^ thr J«oWU* ia imitation of ih* Ko- 
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is licensed to receive llie engagements binding him; (says 
EbAmidy, they call such a person a Mnkdlib only because 
he ia like the ravenous beast, who draws off the hunter’s 
dog from the game, according to what he says agreeing 
therewith, and ye know not of ravenous beasts any which 
train dogs;) and he is the sixth; and a Mumiri,* * * § who ibb 
lows after him, that is, pants for the Da’i, from whom are re¬ 
ceived the engagements binding him, and who believes, and 
is thoroughly act|iniiDted with the engagement, and enters 
into dientship with the Imam, and acts according to him; 
and he is the seventh. These, they say, are like the heav¬ 
ens, mid the earths, and the seas, and the days of the week, 
and the planets which govern with a command, [6,] The 
Ealiekiyeh.t inasmuch as a party among them follow B&bek 
El-Khursaay in respect to going out clad in the mantle of 
Yemen, and in red, because they wore red in the days of 
Bfilrek, or because they were like those w ho differed from 
them of the Muslims, m respect to the mantle. [6,1 The 
Ismfi’iifydi, au account of their affirm mg the imamship as 
the right of Ismail Ibn JnTar E^Sadik, who w as the eldest 
of JaWs sons; or, as some aav. on account of the deriva¬ 
tion of their heterodoxy from Stuhammcd Ibn Ismalht 
And the root from which their preaching of the abro¬ 
gation of the laws grew up, was the KobMtyeh, a sect of 
the Magians, who, being goaded by IslSm, aimed to alle¬ 
gorize the laws in certain ways coming back to the prin¬ 
ciples of their forefathers ;f that is to say, they assembled, 
and reminded one another of the position of undivided 
rule which their forefathers held, and said, “There is no 
way for us to eject the Muslims by the sw ord, on account 

* BeBew. 
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namely, Adam, and NAB, and IbraMm r and Mftsa, and ‘U&* 
and Mohammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be 
to him! and Muhammed the Jfehdy,* the seventh of the 
Nifiks; and that between each two of the Nattks there are 
seven Iratms, who rely upon the law of the Kfiiik ; and that 
there must of necessity oe in every age seven who are imi¬ 
tated! and by whom direction is given, in respect to religion! 
who differ from one another m rank, namely, an Imam, 
who aids the religion of God, who is the acme of arguments 
in proof of the religion of God; and a Hujyeh + f who relieves 
the Im&rn, sustaining his science, arid thereby authenticating 
him; and a Dbii-l-massah^ who imbibes science from the 
Hujjeh. that is, receives it from him;—these three, and also 
certain IMbs, who are the Dfl T ie,§ namely, an A kbar, that is 
a DS’i Akbar;| who is the fourth among them, who elevates 
the degrees of belieym; and a Pa’i Madhftn,^ who receives 
the engagements binding inquires from among the People 
of the outward sense, and causes them to enter into client- 
ship with the Imnm t and opens to them the gate of science 
and knowledge; and he is the fifth; and a MukeUib,** 
whose degree In religion is indeed elevated, but who is not 
licensed in respect to the office of Dd’i, wdsose license on 
the contrary respects argumentation with men, and who 
accordtiiglv argues, and render eager for the IHFi, like the 
hunter's dog, utilth "ben he has argued with one of the 
People of the outward sense, and has drawn him off from 
bis doctrine, so that he is averse to it, and inquires after 
the truth, he, the Mukdlib, conducts lam to the IM s i t w ho 
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TRANSLATION, 


L 


ittyeh .—These are called by seven appellation* * 
PO The B&iniych, on account of their profession of the in- 
urard sense of the Book, beside its outward sense. For they 
say, that the ^ursln has an outward and an inward bousc ; 
and as for its meaning, that its outward sense appertains to 
the sciences of language, and that the relation of the inward 
sense to the outward la like the relation uf the iiith to the 
bark. And the)* say that the laying hold of its outward sense 
punishes with fatigue in assiduous action,* and that its in¬ 
ward sense is an aid to the leaving oft' of action by its outward 
sense. Ami us respects this, they lay hold of his saying — 
let him be exalted! “And so there is established between 
them a wall, having a gate the inward pan of which, w ithin 
Lt i «iuercy T and the outward part, be tore it, is puiiislnuent/f 
[2.] The Karimaieh, because their leader, he who levelled 
the high way for their doctrine, was a man named HanuMu of 
Kill which is the only place of its name, namely Knr- 
mat of \vinit. [3.J The ffaramlyebj on account of their 
desecration of sacred things, and allowing of things forbid- 
™:, ty The Sab‘iyeh,| because they think'that the 
oi tLft iTivsftli>cI laws,, tint ij*, tb.0 jEiivoySj arts sevsta^ 
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wills from tis something; and so T that which he wills by 
u* he hides from us, and that which he wills from us he 
manifests to us. So then, what have w e to do, to meddle 
with that which he wills by us* to the neglect of that which 
he wills from us?' And this is his saying respecting pre¬ 
destination, name]y t 1 It is a thing between tw o things not 
absolutism* and not iiidifferentism. 1 And he was wont to 
say, in prnyer T l O God, to thee belongs the praise* if L 
obey thee; and to thee it belongs to convict, it I disobey 
thee* There pertains not to me, nor to arty one else, any 
efficiency in the case of a doing well; and there is no con¬ 
victing on my part., or on the part of any one else, in the 
case of a doing ill. 1 

' l Now then, we will mention the fleets which differed from 
each other respecting him, and after his day, not on the 
ground of their being divisions of his partizans*—on the 
contrary* on the ground of their having to do with the root 
of his stock* and the branches of his descendants.”* 


* Meaning, jle bolding in munition lhm.1 itae jmiunhtLip m perpetuated in his 
fumisf, 'while’ diitingniiibL^ bj 1 pArtictiinr nttanhiucDL to oqe or another ot kin. 
'. ift" ^4 . 
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“And he was a posftttwr of rare science in religion, and 
perfect culture in philosophy, and eonsnm mate self-restraint 
m respect to this world, and complete abstinence from appe¬ 
tites. And he had dwelt in Medinek a length of time, 
doing muck service to the Shiah who sided with him, and 
committing to these friendly to him the accrets of the 
sciences; when he entered 'Irak, and dwelt there a length 
of time. He never assumed the imam ship, nor contended 
with any one respecting the khilifttip ; and whoever 
plunges into theses of knowledge, is not eager for a shone; 
and whoever is elevated to the summit of vetiLy, ferns not 
a kiting down : an if there is a saying, s Whoever ho* con¬ 
verse with God, is empty of men, and w hoever cultivates 
familiarity w ith others thin God, the Tempter makes n prey 
of him.'*" And he was related, on the fstkeris aide, to the 
stock of prophecy; and on the mother's side, he w as related 
to AM Bckr,—let God be gracious to him! And he 
cleared himself of that which any one of the Extmvaganis 
had to do with, and cleared himself of him, and cursed them; 
and he woa dear of the peculiarities of the doctrines of the 
Iiafidheh r f and their fooleries, namely, the declaring of the 
disappearance and die return,}: and the coming forth J and 
transmigration, j L nd incarnation, and anthropomorphism. 

-l But the Shfah wore divided, after his day. and every 
one of them professed a doctrine, and desired to pass it on 
upon his followers, and referred its origin to him, and fixed 
it on him; while the master was clear of that, and of the 
system of the MuHadkhJ and also of the doctrine of the 
Kadariyeh.* This is his saying respecting volition, namely, 
l 0od,—let him be exalted 1 wills by us something, and 

# Tiki* u probably a imifiujmiirT sariaE HobninDi&d. 
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the removing of the gate of Kind bar, not by corporeal 
power,* are the most convincing proof that in him was a 
divine part, and n sovereign, power from the Lord, or that it 
is he iu whose form God appeared, and with who&e hand he 
created, and with whose tongue he commanded. And by 
virtue of this, they say, ‘He was in existence before the 
creation of the heavens and the earth; says he, u Wo were 
shadows on the right hand of the throne; and so we gave 
glory, and then the angels gave glory with our giving 
glory/ 3 —and as lor those shadows, and those forms not 
easting shade, they are real and shine with shining, by the 
light of the Lord; which is not cut off from them, whether 
they are in this world or in that world And by virtue of 
this, ' Aly said, “ I am of Ahmed ns light of light,"—mean¬ 
ing that there is no distinction between the two lights, 
except that one of them precedes, and Llie second, a corre¬ 
late to it, comes on after it. And this proves a sort of 
association. 1 

“But the Nusnirlych are more inclined to maintain the 
divine part; and the IeMlfdyeh are more inclined to main¬ 
tain the association in the prophetic office. And they have 
other disagreements which we shall not mention.” 

11 The Blkirlifth, and the c&nstani Jti'firhjeh. —They arc 
the followers of AM Ja^far Muimmmed Ibn 'Aly Ebfiakir, 
and hia son JaTar Es-Siklik« They declare the imamship 
of both of them, and the imamship of their parent Zdn eh 
s Abidin; except that among them are some who are con¬ 
stant to one of the two, and forward not the imamship to 
their descendants, and some who do forward, f And we 
distinguish this party over and above the sects professing to 
be Slifah which we shall mention, only because those of 
the Shfak who are constant to EhBfiku, and declare hia 
return, are in constancy like those [of the Sarah] who 
declare the imamship of Ab& lAbdallab JaTar Ibn Mtiham- 
rued hi^Sadik. 


* T3ak9 CUlL*iL rtifof to Jirnnvc tniiilica 00Cn4Ct€<l f b* t fllriftg 1 of KTm.ihjiir 
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of the spiritual in & material body is a thing which ao intel¬ 
ligent being denies; whether <5n\hc side of good, like the 
appearance of Jebrih—let peace be to him I by some imper¬ 
sonation, and the bein^ fashioned in the form of one of the 
Arab race, anti the being Likened to the form of mankind; 
or on the aide of evil, like the appearance of Eah^heitan 
in the form of man, so that he may work evil in his form, 
and the appearance ©f the Jinns in the form of mankind, ao 
that they may dispute with its tongue. And so h on account 
of that, we Bay that God,— Jet him be exalted I appears in 
the form of impersonations, And because there is not, 
after the .Envoy of God, — let the divine benediction and 
pence be to him! any impersonation more excellent than 
Aly,™let benediction ana peace be to himl and after him, 
his appropriated descendants,* who are the best of creatures, 
therefore, the true God appears in their Ibrin, and speaks 
with their tongue, and holds with their hands. So then, by 
virtue of this we generalize the name appropriate to the 
state of Deity so as to include them. And wc aftirm this 
being appropriated of T Aly, preferably of any one else, 
only because he had given to him spec iall y an aiding from 
God, let him be exalted I which is something that connects 
itself with the bidden sense of mysteries. Said the Prophet, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to him ! U I judge 
by the outward, and God baa charge of secrets/ 1 ! And by 
virtue of this, it was the lot of the Prophet,— let the divine 



riA j - - , _iaTbp Maryam, and said, 

^ntl 1 1 men may not have said respecting thee that which 
they say respecting r Isa Ibn Mary am, have not I indeed 
j^c a ™7 ^s^Xitiag thee with a declaration ? Tr r f 

t hey affirm of him a participation in the en- 
voyshsp K inasmuch as he said, 1 Among you is one who fights 
on the ground of its allegorical sense, ast fight on the ground 
of m letter; is he not, indeed, the sewer of the sandal ?% and 
io, that the knowledge of the allegorical sense, and the fl^ht- 
mg wiLh hypocrites, and the disputing with the Jmm, and 

* Apprnpruted mm dwrilin#pU««f of t b* Deri*. 

1 A tnditioDuy rag. | A tmltiwrj 
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degree that they pronounce bearings of the state of Deity 
to be in the reality of some of*their InaSiiM, And an th repo* 
morphism was, as a principle, and fundamentally among the 
Shi an; and only went over to some of the People or the 
Smmehp ailor that. And the system of the Mu'tLLzileh pre> 
vailed among tlio Intier, alter they mw that it was nearer to 
that which is objective to the intellect, and farther from 
anthropcimornhism and incarnation* 

Ah And the heresies of the Extravagant® are comprehended 
in four things, namely, anthropomorphisni, and the com¬ 
ing forth, and the return, and transmigration. And there 
am appellations belonging to them; and in every conn* 
try, they have an appellation. They are called in Iffa- 
aiaii the Khurnirrnych,^ and the RQuiyeh ;f and in Eei, 
the Mazdakiyeh, and die SinbSdfyeh "and in Adherbfj£n T 
the Dlmkhhyeh ;§ and in a certain place T the Muhammari* 
yebf| and in MibwnxSJ-nahr, ike Mubeiyedhiyeb/ 

I he ami the Ikh&ktyehJ**' —They are among 

the Extravagant of the Shiah* And there is a set of 
them who defend their doctrine, and uct the part of leaders 
in respect to their declarations* And there m a disagree¬ 
ment among them respecting the way to generalise the name 
appropriate to the state of Deity, bo ns to include the Imams 
of the people of the Family* ' Say they, A The appearance 
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“ And often ns 1 have entered into discussion with the 
people, on the ground of the premise* stated, they have not 
taken a step beyond their saying, * Have we then need of 
thee?' or ‘Shall we hear this from tlico?' or ‘Shall we tie 
instructed by thee?’ And often m 1 have been concil¬ 
iating towards ihe people, respecting the having need: and 
have said. ‘Where is he who is needed? and how deter- 
mines he for me the points relating to the Deity? and what 
is it which he prescribes in respaot to tilings which arc ob¬ 
jects of the intellect? inasmuch as “the teacher'' has no 
meaning intrinsically, uud only has meaning because he 
teaches; and ye, indeed, .shut up the gate Of science, and 
open the gate of submission to dictation, and the following 
of authority; and an intelligent being is not content to 
believe a doctrine, without any evidence to rest upon, or to 
walk in a way, without any proof that he should do &o,'— 
the beginning of the system have been authorixings to 
judge, ami submissions to authority. * But not, by thy 
Lord, not believe will they, until they make thee the judge 
respecting that which is in controversy between them; after 
which, they will not find, in their souls, any fault pertain¬ 
ing to that which thou determines!; and they will submit 
themselves, with submission.’ "* 

11 Th? GhttlU/vh. f—These an? ibey who are extravagant in 
respect to the reality of their Iindtik*, to such a degree that 
they put them out of the limits of the matiini-Htate, and 
pronounce Wrings of the stale of Deity to be in them. 
For often they liken one of their Imams to God; and often 
they liken God to the creature: and they hold to the two 
extremes of extravagance and curtailment^ And their 
assimilations have only grown out of the doctrines of the 
Incanuitionists and the Transmigmrioiiistg, and the doc¬ 
trines of the Jews and the Christian?; inasmuch ns the Jews 
liken the Creator to the creature, and the Christians liken 
the creature to the Creator; and so those assimilations 
V*** «» nrinda of the Extravagant Shfah* to such a 

** *dUiwd «T niigel vliklt a n'torot to in 
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tbm balance only from the word of testimony, amd ite being 
compounded of denial and damnation, or denial and exocp- 
tion; * 1 sap he\ 'so that not that which merits denial is 
falsehixxl; and not that which merits affirmation, b truth. 
And by that m weighed the good and the bad + and the true 
mid the false, and the other opposites*** And Mb miuu 
point is to conic book, ilb resp&fts e eery declaration and 
word [of the KnranJ to the amnuntion of a teacher; mid 
that, as for the profession of unity, it is the profession of 
unity together with the doctrine of a Prophet, while it is 
the pm&^kin of unity f aTid that, u* for the doetrioo of a 
Prophet, it is the doctrine of a Prophet together with the 
doctrine of an Ixnmu, while it b the doctrine of a Prophet, f 
<b ThLf b the end of Ms ay?tern, Ha prohibited common 
people^ however, from meddling with a matter of science; 
and in like manner, people of noie p from examining ike 
ancient Books# t-xcept those who knew the state of the 
case respecting every Book, and the degree attained by 
men in mty science* And in respect to points relating to 
the Deity, iV wnnt not with his followers beyond his sity- 
iagi *Our Dei ly is the Deity of Mnhainnied. 1 Sftvs he p Vl 
and you say, that our Deity b the Deity of intellects, that is, 
that that w hich directs to him is the intellect of every intelJi- 
gent being/ But if it is ssdd to ope of them, 1 What savest 
thou respecting the Grantor,—let him be exalted 1 as for 
him, b he 1 and as for him, is he one, or multiple, pw- 
sesacfl of knowledge^ powtrfhb or not this definition 
alone is given for answer, k My Deitv ia the Deity of 3s! u- 
liunimed; and he it b who sent his Envoy with the dins> 
tion; and m for the Envoy, he is the director to hinL + 

* TVu* “ btJjWOt/ priiidplp of jar%nii!-nt m to Uw tra* tuxl Owa Qter., *b* 
mn\ thn b«J, uhL nil uppfcdtc*. wn* fitflo tiu* fmariurfH-fitil emtm- 

#KJB uf fmh murtijf this ilf-bJimp, T&rrr ti no I hit*/ li ifi Ui*i which anciMi 
w tnilL| th ? minp narty onjj on th(i pTOf^iOowi itwIsuU'il b k, ii M H y r 
TA<Tt*M r(j iiWjtt eMmI tiW rr rntfh -nf which* hr a^|f H tn*j artmul efttaf 

^ lFTL£ia w ** Cat«lwM^ MTi* mtm tttgfifaat ft* QLDtuilJy H unj3jK],iiipnLi| , y. 11* 
f?™ nLfl r be *tat,4| «* folltm; tbtit wfml mir W affirm**! 

of'Th^. ™tMtrts in the- i wuEiuy relation to 

1 Thw iuhju. that ihv dedaratwa Tktrt Is m iMv M G*4> imvtkm the 
i**?!** 1 40 truth thm nFIHV^od, JUhl thus the iiic* 

tnue of w rYophot, in tho dccLareiinn Mt Aaimmni 4a Aia /VojuM, 

“"f ” “ It&km U> Oh r Prjpbtfi w^wh 

| Ttw Smplurpi of foniirr i- m prwvkHu l)iw Rurotasiona 
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* And it is dear, by tbe priding premises. that the troth 
is with the former party; so that, as for their head, he must 
needs by the head of those who hold to the troth. And 
since it is dear that falsehood is with the latter party, their 
heath, cdnsoqnantty, most needs be the head# of those who 
hold to MMiood, T Sava he, 'And this way m that which 
Cftuaes us to know the place of truth by the truth, with gen¬ 
eral knowledge. Then, after that, we know the truth by 
the place of truth, with special knowledge; so that the rota¬ 
tion of questions b not requisite. 5 And hr 1 tbo truth * 1 he 
here means onh r the having need-* and by fe tho place of 
truth/ him who is needed. And says he* ‘fey the having 
need we know the Imam, and by the Imam we know the 
measures of the having need: just as by potentiality we 
know necessity, that b, the Nece«iriiy Existing, and by 
this know' the injures of potentiality La things potential/ 
Says he, ' And the way to the prafemon of unity is. by the 
int^uriiig of leather by f«Biher r in like manner/t 

w Moreover, he stated certain Articles which have respect 
to the cunGrwntion of lm doctrine, either by way of accommo¬ 
dation tO r or by way of nipturi with, received doctrines; 
and miffii of them are some rupture or other, and nn Insst- 
ing upon, md n demqpHtraibo nf T divuisitv on the ground 
of (klschood, and agreement on the ground of truth. One 
of them is the * Article of truth and ihlsehooA and die little 
ami the great/ lie state* that 1 in the world there L* a truth 
and a fal^ebood/ after which he states that, l as fur the mark 
of t ruth, it is unity, and sis for the murk of falsehood* it b 
multiplicity; and unity accompanies instruction, and multi- 
plidty, opinion: and instruction accompanies the forming 
one party, and the fcrrumg oue party, the Imam; and opin¬ 
ion aeoompaiue3 diverse parties?, which accompany their 
heads/ And he lavs down truth and false hood, and the 
mnulanty between tficin + on the one hand, and the difference 
between them, on the other kind, the mutual confronting 
in the two extremes, and the ranking in one of the two 
extremes, m a balance by which he weighs every thing 
aboil I which be dispute^ Say* he, A And "I have + derive3 

* Tli« tunni h 5f a twdlwr. 

t IV JrtiWUirif Qmt Qfl* Hjffiea to 

i hit) ttakrrtutulkti^ »F It* thu 

that atm Rttaifi* tv 4 eulmrifc 
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the ptirtmatw nf i hx tisvitm adtjr, 
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of maother* TI145 in the first Article f which ls a rupture 
whh the Men of opinion And intellect* 

IJ And he states in di --cond Article^ as follows: 1 Since 
the need of n toucher is established, is then itaoiately every 
teacher suitably or must there of nec*stty bo a rightful 
Says he, 1 And whoever says that ever? tenehgr 
ki suitable. is nut allowed to deny a teacher adverse to him* 
indl, forasmuch m , when he so denies he yields the point that 
there must of necessity be n reliable, rightful teacher/ So 
mueh for this, Aad ibis is a rupture with the Men of tra¬ 
dition.-f 

iA And he stales in die third Article, els follows : 1 Since the 
new! oi a rightful tether is established, must there not of 
necessity be knowledge of the tenchof, first of nil, and pos^ 
wszitm of him. and afterwards instruction by him? or may 
113ere be instruction by every teacher, without his person 
be [riff fixed upon, and bis ri^liC being made clear? And 
tlie latter is a coming back In tSie former, + forasmuch as, if 
one mu not walk the wn\\ except with one going before, 
and a commuton* hi there lie the companion, and after- 
wards let the wav be trod/—which is a rupture with the 
ShFak 1 

+i And testates, in the fourth Article, that 4 men constitute 
two parties namely a party who aiy P (i There is need, with 
re.'pool to k nowledge ot the Crea1 1 >r. —let him be exalted E 
oi ei rightful timber ; and the taxing upon him, and the 
recognition of him, is mMvsg&ry, first of a1l t and afterwards 
instruct] cm by himf add a juuly who take up from ji 
teacher, nnd from one who is nut a teacher, in even - science. 


* Tb* iOKnuit nf fiu4 M™ -^rni^liP lv. Ili.n rdsgKrtSi i r^tnurl Lon L» nr-rt*- 
wirjt owtrt&T to lb* Ui-vtrW nf t|m*e vh\> holil thta C*wj Ip known by ruff* 
MellKl on^pt^xjli-LM^t ; Saturn w\wv%f affirm* Lb* klltf, if be wemtd fatlh* 
™ y*I rtpftnUfc crfrakH, OjLui ftmnna it tm Jiun*fLr t iva.J in bo dnkur ™ura- 
Jbj4 pirtanpl^. Uy r—-5—^— ^-■ — ‘ ‘ 



f m hbm wi X] _ u _^, mil . ri . 

'if?* ,fml t ? f T wpre °dW Hen of tnwjitpna tfeeii 

!° S * 1 “*i lo hand Jgwn vcminto, and to Uu» wtfim eh 

fffij lb,? - V ^ 001 ^ but *> mumfis* or hitUm to Lw u 

Itwit tu*l a iarmtirWiT vf Hrti# 

j fl*. bW^i, «i rumti rai, p, | fra Ttmc ^ndt a iinrv ran Wtnt^iF> ui 
JtffCri^mlioEi, a> >1 ik-in ArHjTni, maj euSj br 
_ + llwtiafam ll» very pL-iu iuhiI ni Ui- blttr flllcnHllM avoIiw tbo 
afTLnN^Ni'O of iomhT- 








help of men, and fortified himself in castles. And the com- 
meooement of his going up to the castle of A km fit was in 
£ha‘b£n in the year 483L And that was alter he kid made a 
Journey to the country of bis Imdzn,* and had got from him 
how to call the men of Ids age; upon which ne returned, 
and called men with the first of a call to the doctrine of the 
appearance of a rightful Imlm taking hi$ stand in every 
iige, nod of the distinction of the party which obtain ddiv- 
eroncc from the Other parties in this ; which is to my 7 
that, they have an Imam, and that the others have no t any 
Imam. And Llie refined gold of his system T after the rejec- 
tion of that which wfts sjiid respecting it t amounts, ulti¬ 
mately. in the Arabic language and in the Persian language, 
to this particular. And ns for os, we shall translate that 
which be wrote in the Perak u language* into the Arabic; 
Jind there is no fault nesting upon the translator; and the 
prospered is whosoever follow* the truth, and turps aside 
from falsehood; and God is the Proeperei’. and the lie 1mm. 

rt So then we begin with the four Articles with w hich be 
began the call, and which he wrote in the Persian, and so 1 
havi s put into 1 he Arabic, Says ht% 11 He who gives an answer 
respecting the knowledge of the Creator,—let him ha exa?!- 
! Ima one of two thing? to say T either in say, fc * [ know the 
Creator bj mere intellect and speculation, without need of 
the teaching of a teacher, 11 or to aay, -‘There is no wav 
to knowledge with intellect and speculation, except bv the 
teaching <4 n rightful teacher** Says he, * And w hoever 
answer* with the former, denied not another's intellect and 
Bjx'eulatiom For, as for him,, if ever he so drawee ho teaches; 
mid the doniul ia a teaching, tmd a proolj that that which 13 
denied has need of something other than had! 1 Says he, 
And the two parts are both necessary consequences, For 
ns for map, whenever he gives decisions, or makes a deck- 
ration p he speak* on his own part, or r.a the pan of another- 
uni in like manner, whenever he is bound with an obliga¬ 
tion, he is Itfmnd with it on his own part, or on the part 


„ * ^ Mi* iw^bCTkK, wh« n^i»d in Emi when 

fia^iin 1 j egan kHW, t- i-tth I r-ubl *fliv hrne Lafota^L FUifr-po Jiiimn vrtnh- 
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poimdingB of forms and bodies; and as for the single let¬ 
ters* their fetation to Hie composing of the morels, is S3 
bam simples to composites, ol bodies. And every letter 
has a counter-part in the world* and a natural property with 
which it belongs imd m impress, so far as that property is 
m fionta And m T in consequence of this* sciences deriving 
virtue from the words of instruction, become mi aliment 
to goids, like ns aliments deriving virtue from the natural 
properties belonging to created thing* become an aliment 
to bodies. And Got! has indeed ordained that something of 
that out of which it was ensiled should bo the aliment of 
every ex»ierice/ 

“ And on the ground of this equivalence, they go to tell¬ 
ing the numt>er* of the words and verses [of the Kurin J 
and that the calling upon the divine name* is a composite 
of £cven and of twelve; and that tins extolling God is a 
composite of lour wonts in one of the tumulus of testi¬ 
mony, and of three wot da in the second formulit of testb 
mony; and that there arc seven segments in the first,, and 
six in the second; and that there am twelve letters in the 
second ;f and in like manner, with regard to every verse 
which admits or their calculating its number—eiH whiuli 
he who is intelligent exerciser not his thought upon, without 
coming short of it, through fear of his meeting his match I 

,l These counter balancings instituted the way of their 
men of early limes; who composed books respecting them* 
and called men, to an lmiim t in everv age T woo knows the 
equivfdences of these sciences, and directs to the paths of 
these positions and defiuitiom 

M A tier wards, the men of the new call departed from this 
way, when El-Hasan Urn Es-S&blrflj proclaimed his call, 
and was unequal to the exigencies of his word, and asked 


L «L /it tht mm of (/cJ, fA* 

w, ih* f ul vLkb tTvif flnrf part, /a tki mam* i?/ </«/, cymuuo 

Uai wnfinar of w«li U-Uvrp* inti ihu n'miind*-?, df (vwvc. 

f Tbe two H ftimwljvr here refcmM] tun frjJf \ t 5sJf ^ 


Le r Jkf 

•j tw iki/jf «ad £*lJ[ p O^ar^ L e_ O ih* 

Pfvpldi *f God. a + v w Beemuptir B fr tiiCiutt H-pnrttta irlkhtH; **p unite 
the**- df Ui# numhrn niTOtiaDfiii. finol wmli tuu*i be tfifvwil flfT Af*J Uw 
rmpa.C- naans mini be jnHiiuuttl Mtabm^d 
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tion, or ths bearing of the female octooited with the rank/ 
which-'they name the Aeda,* and which is the Legatee, 

“Sav they* * And as the celestial spheres move as moved 
by the Soul and the Intelligence, md the natural properties 
too. in like manner seals ami pereons move m uronitljiiice 
with laws, as moved by the Prophet and the Legatee, in 
every age T io & circle of supcesdve sevens* until the final 
period is reached, and the age of resurrection b entered* mid 
obligations sue taken o% and rules and laws are unloosed* 
Ana these movements of the cd«?tiid spheres, and the rules, 
enjoined by law, arts only in order to the Sottl^ attaining to 
the slate of its completion; and its completion is its attain¬ 
ing to the decree of the Intelligence* and Its bung uni ted 
to l\mt> and its reaching th£ rail k of that* us an actuality 
And as for that, it is the greater ratkrreeilotn upon which 
the compoundings of the celestial sphere* and the elements, 
and the com Julies, a re tiaUiDMud; and die heavens are 
rent- and the stars are dispemodp ond the earib is ex¬ 
changed For the absence of earth; and the heavens arc 
rolled up like the roHiiu' up of the wsoll for thy Book* 
Written upon within; and creatures are reckoned with ; and 
the good one is separated from the bad one* and the obedj- 
ant one, from the disobedient one: and the constituents of 
truth are joined to the whole Soul, and the constituent of 
fitbehood to the 6dse Shti|fok+ And from the time of 
motion up to re* l is the beginning; and from,the time of 
nest up to that which has no end i,- the completion/ 
“Moreover they m\\ 'There ha no statute* nor mte, nor 
oeaJeneo of the yatom of lair* concerning barter, or 
patronage; or giving, or marriage* or divorce, nr wound- 
tog* or revenge* or the price of blood* w ithout its counter- 

C rt iH+rtaming to the world, by number against nmu- 
r, and banriug against bearing \ for the Iflnvs are worlds 
spiritual* of the Aiut t and worlds are the laws embodied* 
belonging to created things. And in like manner, the 
eompoundlnga»bidi r^pect the letters and the w ords [of 
the Kura ii,] are in the way of counterpart to the eo m- 


* i, a Fomnlijuioii* u the umuo riraj In tbe IsmA’iiUtt n ri^u U> liffl 
Ent ni-wji cqpfKfffld of mrj NiltiJt, ihat u* Uh J&ri ut sbtcd 

IMmi vf fcwt perkw], rboM adorn U i# tu CuijUmi hip u-actiiug bj tlw tlk- 
fiLomift? of in pJ&guficaK r^nia 
I a** Rev. it ia-iT: id. dl a 
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knowledge find powa t? But it is said i^pccting them that 
they are denierg of the attributes, who despoil the divine 
essence of the attributes. 

"Say they, 1 Ami in like manner wc say t with refill to 
eternity. that he is not eternal, nor originated; on the con¬ 
trary. the Eternal is his Amr and his Word/ and that 
whmh is originated ri hia creation and hi? workmanship. 
He produced* by the Amr f the prune Intelligence* which i* 
poncet in action; and by the inter vent ion of that, hi pro* 
doced the secondary ftoiil, which is not perfect. And the 
relation of the Soul to the Intelligence is either the relation 
of the genital seed to the perfection of urea led form, nnd of 
the egg to the bird, or the relation of the child to the 
father, imil of the offspring to her w ho brings forth, or the 
relation of the female to the mate, and of consort to con¬ 
sort.* Say they, 1 And because the Soul yearns after the 
completion of the Intelligence it requires motion from in- 
eompleleacsa to completion, and motion requires the means 
of motion. And so the cetetijd spheres originate, and move 
with a t in-ulnr movement, as governed by the Souk And 
after them, the simple natural properties originate, and 
move with the movement of directness* also as governed by 
the Soul, A Eid to arcooiapfinndcil the compositor namely, 
mingrals and plants* and mtimtiL*, and man; and particular 
souls enter into bodies. And the aperies of nuui is distin¬ 
guished from other oxkte»e% by peculiar nrepareduce For 
the dfnsion of those Lights; mm his world stands opposed 
to the whole world, Aid an Intelligence and a Soul which 
is universal, in the higher world, makes ncoessaiy tlaut there 
should ho in this world an impenwnoted Inteliigctioj which 
h a whole* and of which the bearing b the bearing of a 
complete* mature impersonation/ which they name the 
N:ltjk,f and which m the Prophet* 4 and an impersonated 
Soul which m al<o a whole, and of which the beating is the 
bearing of an infant who is intsomplete, tending to compla¬ 
in* or the bearing of the genital seed tending to perlhe* 


* It wiQ bm urgent finufe otk that the I-aui'ilkn nr Arnr, ii a 

pdlrle fnaiatk from tfc*- Dft&j, ba^niuf dhfrw TT«im wt a4qci attn'lrtift'.n, but 
difU&rt frofli the- IkiSij itwll 

f NAifk L Utbw F is the nanus vWh Ehn Inttffr fin? to iv^TJ Pmphet 
of ft period Tte OecWcs Iho dhw irfll fur Hull titw l 
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the language of one and. another people, For in 'IrAk, they 
are named the BAtiniveb. and the Kaifirttmijih, atd the Mast' 
dakiyeh \* and in’KheffiMa, the Ta'Hmlyeh,^ and the Mul* 
hidekf And they say, 1 We are Tsum f illyeh,^ ibr wc arc 
distinguished from the parties of tho Sht’dh, by tills name 
and this impersonation f 

“Now the ancient Bfittnfych have mingled with their gya* 
tem something of the system of the sect of Philosophy raj 
und composed their boots after that way. Say they respect¬ 
ing the Creator,—let him bo exalted I 'As for us r we say 
not that he is existent, nor that he is non-existent; neither 
that he is one who knows, nor that he is ignorant; neither 
that he is one possessed of power, nor that he is impotent ; 
and in like manner, with regard to alt the attributes. For 
veritable affirmation requira the association of him with 
ether existences in that respect in which we speak rf 
him ahsolntehy end that b anthropomorphism; so that 
he does not admit of judgment by absolute affirmation and 
nIsolate denial; on the contrary, he is? the Deity of those 
who Htftnd opposed to one another, and the Creator of 
disputeis, and the arbiter between those who diflfer*’ And 
resTiectmg this, they also tell of Muhsmmed Uhl *AIy Eh 
BiLki^ that ha said, A Beermse ho bestows knowledge on 
the knowing, it is add that he is one who knows; mid 
because he bestows power on the powerful, it b Said that 
he b one possessed of power. So then, he is one who 
knows, one possessed of power, in the sense that lie bestows 
knowledge and power, not in the sense that knowledge 
subsists in him, and power, or that be b qualified with 


* Le. Party vf Masdak. MiUrlak ura* itn* authnsr of a nsoditiratian of Ma- 
fl-uUU, wky wa* niurauu^il by Kobfui, ooo of eJi*i Siainide king*, ond pul to 
deptl* Ly ndwtiinriu* t’or Tiin opinions Tk* Itobiddn f inuisl by 
Mid Trover. YuL L pp. ft: Esb-SbihlT^lJbij a Moot if otul Pkit&i. 

Btti* pp. 102, ft WLilI paitindar gfOUBd there may have bc-ra f ir the applk- 
eatsou of till* Hamt; t-is tta IsirtYllj*. wm do not know. Hut tbe.ro t* iwoti to 
boELovc that they tuay tWfWnd of Umkr peculiai ductrifM (rum a 

JP^nion bo arc#. 

f i il Party of ioNinjetiofL TTa*? puund of ihfc appellation appear* from 
iH-iiii ■' nf Flfrmn Ibn tfabhili's * article** stated farther on by K-h ^lm3inyiian|- 

t L il Heretics 

£ l e. PartV of I-niaU ™ of Ja'fjir K*^Mk, the Kv«ath and knl irnlm 
af the km&'ilk 

| Those of die Mittlim learned men w \ k > vere JiiflucMfrii In tbeir 
opinion* hy the «Midy of Greek phik^nhy. fotrafcrad among llwm espedally 
under the‘Hmlifeb HaU^n, called by fhU ncuud. 
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the courtesy of Mr. Von Wildenbnioh, late Prussian Consul 
General for Syria, whose dragoman, Mr. Catafiigo, found it 
near Aleppo. 

As a farther introduction to the following translation, ana 
here added tnms]atiuti& of several passages from Esh-Shah- 
rastflny^a celebrated Book of Omsk and J&cte, relative to the 
parlies to be brought before the reader. The passage above 
referred to, in which this author give* an account of EI- 
Bakir t is also apj>endetL It seemed the more desirable to 
make there extract^ m no English translation of this high 
authority on such subjects is known to have been pub¬ 
lished; "and the German translation by Haarbrueker, of 
which the dint volume has recently appeared, although a 
good one, does not supply the place of one in our own lan¬ 
guage* The hrfft of there extracts relates to the Tsma’ili^ 
under tko more general name of the Bat mis. which includes 
also the followers of Kurmai and the NujSflin&t The second 
is on the GMlis, the Extravagant Shfis, in general^ The 
third ts on that particular portion of this party denomina¬ 
ted die Nusairb and The fourth relates to El- 

Bffldrd 

Exactness has been my aim in translating; and to this 
every thing else has been sacrificed, so for as was consistent 
with preserving the English idiom. The foot-notes are 
intended mainJv to fhoililiite the understanding of the text 
A discussion of the many interesting topics suggested by it 
would probably have been premature, if indeed it could 
have been entered upon. 

ft J7tf BtU/nhjeh ^—This appellation is affixed to them 
only because they give out that every thing outward has an 
inward; and evety letter of revelation, an allegorical reuses 
And they have many appellations beside this, according to 


f niu-'r /qj'A J/tirfjfiiPtn/ dn i l-M[^fd^ni < 4 RtlipiQtkH-PariAfitrt utui PAi- 
Itnophtn-SthtMlrn, ntnj i^wten >Ei±li- Fu3ktiini% iua J, At%h \ihenziH vua Ur . 
TbtKKlnr ILiiirhfirkv r, Er&ter TImEL HnH*K 1030. 

f Sci3 Book o/ firiigio m i*j,J FAUwotAitai Sift*, by MlikummaU Al-SbAh- 
nu-siral «L licv. W r Cure too. m. UT* St 
t WOW, Jfc 133. 
f Well*, Jip- 143. ft 
| IiU'Bi. pp, 144. ft 
^ L fi. I Wly of the li^iden hpk. 
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It follows from the limitation of date thus given to die con¬ 
cluding part of this document, that it most have "been com¬ 
piled as late as the middle of the fourteenth century of our 
era* This document was obtained by Rev, Dr* Eft Smith, 
missionary in Syria, from Mikhail Menhaka of Damascus* 
The second portion of the following translation is made 
from a document without title, but of which the nature of 
the contents is sufficiently evident It consists of four 
pieces. The fir&t piece presents a svstem of cosmogony; 
the second, a formula of religious belief; the third, a mys¬ 
tical allegorizing of the doctrines set forth in that formula; 
and Lke fourth* a statement of the doctrine of the Imam, 
A3] these pieces are in form declarative, not argumentative; 
and in reading them attentively one cannot resist the im¬ 
pression, that they are specimens of the so-called sermons 
which the D^is, or missionaries, of the I&miVilis are said to 
have been in the habit of delivering, at stated seasons, in 
^ciiend assemblies of the sect, to those whom they would 
initiate into their system.* That they express Ismailian 
doctrine is put beyond doubt by allusions contained in 
them. But, what is more, one may even refer some of 
them, with considerable confidence, to particular grades of 
initiation which are described by oriental writers as recog¬ 
nized by this sect, and are briefly alluded to in our first docu¬ 
ment, For the fourth piece evidently belongs to that stage 
of instruction of which the object was to impress with the 
sense of dependence upon the Imam; and the third, to that 
which was designed to initiate the proselyte into u pre¬ 
tended mystic sense of the doctrines and precepts of Islam; 
while the second might very appropriately have been deliv¬ 
ered to less advanced scholars, by way of u pretension of 
agreement with them on the part of the great in religious 
and worldly nUkirs,” that is, tb.^ leading religious and civil 
authorities of the day, or those of the Muslima, which our 
controversial document charges upon them as one of their 
practices. The date of these peculiar missionajy-aerm ems 
cannot be exactly determined. But there seems to be an 
intimate connection between them all, so that whatever date 
belongs to one is probably to be affixed to all This docu¬ 
ment, so important for its contents, was obtained through 


* Sec ifminra di f/iuf fritf, Tonic it. pp r 
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vpon the party of the Itm&'Myeht and the Angry Eye upon the 
jxtrtif of the gsrdmaieJ^ and h tm extract from a larger work 

entitled 

i. e. The Book of the Open Wuys of Approach [to God f ] touch- 
my the Ghddmmy* of [ZfttnW] Lenity, It seems to k&vo been 
Written on the appefirance of some followers of Kamutt in 
the Wiidv Harndi, probably near to JJamah in Syria, S| be¬ 
tween Horn? and KLnnesijn/ 1 sm Abulfetla says, who adds 
that those who threw off the faith of L^ip. had free rEuigc 
there,* There is no precise indication of the date of its 
composition, nor is the name of the author given. He only 
calls himself Eah-ShaiTy, or the SMtTita This document 
consists of three parte, The author begins with eight hun¬ 
dred mid thirty-two lines of rhymed measure in which he 
portrays the hated party against which he writes, in concise 
and pointed terms, These rhyming* I have passed over in 
traiLHlating, as the fuller statements in prose which follow 
them, though less piquant as a specimen of controversy, 
may be more safely relied upon for information, Next "is 
introduced n piece in orosc by another author. This author 
cabs himself KhAmkiy, and it may be suggested iu quite 
probable that he is the Seif ed-dln El Amtdy whom Ibn 
Khali ikon speaks of m having taken up his residence at 
Hamah* and there composed works 11 on the principles of 
religion, and jurisprudence, and logic, and philosophy, and 
disputation/' and whose death, as the samo authority in¬ 
forms u% took place A. H. 631 h i, e, A. IX 1383-4*f "It is 
worthy of notice* in this connection, that a portion of this 
piece strikingly resembles wlint Yon Hamm er published 
inuny years ago, on the Isma il is r as in substance contained 
in a work by ElJoq&iy f ± who, according to I) 1 HerbedoL 
died A. XL 810, L e, A. XX 1413-14.^ Tho third part of 
this document is a statement of inquiries respecting the 
Nusairis, presented! to Takky ed-dfn Ibn Yalmiyeb, with 
his answer. This person was a distinguished doctor of Mus- 
bm law, who died, according to PTlcrbdot, A. H. 768, or, 
as some aay, A .. 1L 743, heA,II. 1S66-7* or A_ D. 1347-84 


‘f'? btotlfidm, ist Ki itiaii'l ?l Ho pp. 23£-£i. 

f&n h hallikii n * to'eflrtdirf ^iwpiffpAjW, Dc Stnnu, pp. 460 - 7 . 
heo /mrat AtkHmu, Tdmo vk pp. sa2-5_ 
j? Stir D’Holwki B Qr fmfd*, p, 8T3. 

8#o Unm ¥ p. 444. 
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sent to me by Dr. De Forest, setting on a of them aside, for 
t-ic present, for fear that I ul:jy not have vet fully mastered 
the system contained in it. The document set aside consists 
of two tr&gmeiits of what purjKtrta to be a conversation 
between Mnharrmiccl Ibn ’Aly Ei-B;tkir and Khali 1 1 TLu Zeid 
El-Ju’fy, related by the latter iu the form of a l e. 

Missive, for the purpose of directing certain persons sup- 
prfsed to have *■ deviated from the path of rectitude.” The 
former of the two interlocutors hero introduced can be no 
other, as the conversation itself shows, than the fifth Imdm 
of the Isnifi’ilia, commonly known HmSftir. 'a ETeat. 
grandson of the K h a l tfeh ! Aly; the other, who appears ns 
an inquirer, is not so easily identified, but may be conjcc- 
*^ r ™ j® ™ a descendant of ’Aly, whose Hither was a brother 
of El-Bfifcir.* lint, imumouch as Esk-Shakrastany informs 
uh that the Shi ite sects, after the time of EMJakir, were 
much disposed “topuaafl'" their opinions "ujio’n his fob 
tower?,'and 11 to relcr their origin to him, and to fix them 
on Miii, the question natamlly arises, whether we have, in 
this Missive, the genuine doctrine of El-Bfiklr, or that of 
some party availing itself of his name to give currency to 
views in reality not Ms, To judge bv what Eah-ShfiW 
stanv tells us of the opinions of El-Bifcir, the Missive in 
question might lie taken as an authentic expression of hut 
amid, for ho hero denies, cither explicitly, or by implication, 
l l ®° clr i |il£iS which arc particularly mentioned 

hv Ksh-ShahrasUiny as not actually held by him, and which 
therefore appear to have boon those oftenest ascrilxid to him 
falsely. ^ possible-, however, that some party with which 
he was not so generally confounded, or perhaps kindred to 
lus own, may have here used his name without authority. 
At all events, this Missive sets forth doctrines different from 
those maintained by either of the sects referred to, or rep¬ 
resented, in the other two documents. 

The first portion of the following translation is made from 
the controversial document. The original of this is entitled 

^*1*cLh*V( jjyARj n JajJf 

* **' A ttftcK' of the Piirtizan of Justice 1 j* 


* fee Wrift ffmsUdUf sirr Chalifrx, E-Ut*. S2S-7 : IrL M iL *. 204 

^ ^ jMte Of 





INTRODUCTION. 


Soke time ago, I received from I>r. Henry W, Do Forest, 
missionary in Syria* an Arabic manuscript of fifty -seven 
leaves, consisting of three documents which throw new light 
upon the opinions held by the Ism&’dk, and other sects of 
AJlegoriata, or Mystics, of Muslim origin* Two of these 
documents bear marks of being ant Lori [alive with the sects 
themselves whoso views they profess to represent; while 
the other, though controversial in its design and charac¬ 
ter, is valuable for comparison with them, The history of 
the isuiifilis and their branches, of which the Druzes con¬ 
stitute one of the most important, is, at least in its outlines, 
sufficiently wdl known. But excepting the Druses, whose 
books have now for some time been m the hands of the 
learned, the opinions qf none of them have been definitely 
ascertained.* Of the Nu$airian and ismallian documents 
announced within the last three yearn, in France and Ger¬ 
many, as recently discovered^ only outlines with brief 
extracts* or mere tables of contents, have as yet been 
published*! 

Under these circumstances, though wUh some diffidence, 
I publish the following translation of t wo of the documents 


* ^ Sffrmtrf* rff t Mayd* dr* /(HfWpfiwn, Totnc nil pp. 157* 

ft: T Vtrf*'rrj ft JbtmiU 4&i iftm TwiSo )£ |«p. 148, ft; V. Xie&vA r> 

B4, it w r m FItuitftii %^ s 6W 

if Hitt. H dr Lilt*?. A iw.h Touto iv. pp. t ft; Dir QtwhUktt dvt d. 

Jo»pt Ton Huiclch..t; Mcmotrrt ivf /n Iroi^ jnEw famruMr* &tfr* tfu MktuI- 
rjiapji.™, par At R, pp. 51, ft- Trawl* in %na aW !&<■ /iWy fjmd, bj 
BurLlurilt, pp. 150-6; Jtmmal Atiaiiyi^ Toe in? V. pp. 1*$, ft; 

& Rdiyrvn dti /Jiwj, par M. lianuj Sflnitfv Dr Sary* £ Toiiim ; IH# 
Drut&n rutef ihr* Y&rldufrr, vnp Dr. Hiitipn Wolff, EinltjEUEr^; Uttrkithff dr? 
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I S« Journal A sitiSirru^ it, Tiwnff id. pp. 14?, ft; Idem* Tdorn xii. 

pp. 75* ft 48$, ft; ZtUm&rih d. i)rkt*ch. MotttcitinutL HfmdUtkaJ^ lid. iL ol 
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S xmerally softened by the omission of the y, as far, 4?**, fa. 
n the 1st pers, plur. ^u*F t the e is universally rejected. 

In the singular the Sausk. fi-Ht'D i, rf.w/ r the Lat. ejioift, 

eras. <nn4 i* e. fiffim, itsas, eta/, point to a Greek inflexion 
?*<{!■). 9 <wf,ij'w(r). litre, however, the o- which the Latin 
changes into f, has in Greek fallen nwuv in accordance irith 
the general analogy. Hence fa or la, lot, fafa), Epic imd 
Ionic forms, ’which merely drop the t ?, retaining the vowel 
bv which it Wfl» originally mated with the personal ending. 
The Ion. in r for tanr presents the o, the usual connecting 
vowel of the imperfect. More commonly, however, after 
the omission of the tt, the short connecting' vowel is absorbed 
in the preceding long v: whence fa or ij, fa- or fa&t, \ or fa 
the common tbnns ui the singular. (The Epic forms h,afta t 
jV; fa an5 only instances of tho tendency, go general in 
Epic Greek, to repeat the long vowel-sounds.) Perhaps, 
however, it might he letter to consider these forms fa ^ Sp j 
as the result of an effort to make the singular without a 
connecting vowel by attaching the endings <7. *, directly 
to the biisi! j,q, which could only be accomplished by the 
rejection of the 

The fittke of this verb is not found in Sanskrit in a 
separate state. In Greek and Latin, where it is found, it 
has no proper tense-sign, but is in form a present, differing 
from the present of this verb by the insertion of a connect* 
iiig vowel, and having the use of a future. In this absence 
of a tense-^igu, JVo/rai. /1 dll 6e, may be compared with such 
forma us fJpiim, j unit m,it, and niapu* t J %&iU dviftk. Tbo 
wual characteristic of ike Greek future la <? r origin aUv ci 
or which now generally regarded as containing the 
root oi the^ substantive verb. We can easily understand, 
then, why it should not be used with the future of rtpt aa 
that would involve a repetition of the root, a composition 
of the word with itself Yet the tense-sign is undeniably 
present in the Dor, tvmvunt (= iawouai or ffenor^ai), and 
probably so iu the Epic itrai>pn* t where one er may belong to 
the base, and the other to the tense rijrn, and from which 
t]io common W«* is perhaps derived by neglecting the 
repetition of the consonant. 

The middle endinp of this future, as weU as of the im¬ 
peril and the imper. have been already noticed 
ana explained. 
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Doric form. Hence also Bmtw by an abandonment of *, ah 
in the participle. 

The LNFi> mvE rirm is without doubt related to an orig¬ 
inal tarai^ us tipi to but m the infinitive in r or vtu is 
unknown to the common Sanskrit, it cannot be illustrated 
from that language. The base combined with the dia- 
lectio endings pimi or per would give tapxmi or mptr ; but 
hero again wo find the same charges as in the pres. inch 1 st 
pers* sing, j whence anso the forms f h 

Vppt*w dp*** The Homeric fp*rm* 9 ¥pE* t present no com¬ 
pensation for the vanished «r_ 

The Sanskrit FAimoiFLE is ml t accusing, masc, 
fOTasalf wantam: Lat, tma t #euiis t seen in the compounds 
pratwnx, rtkjw, These forms indicate an original Greek 
participle eawr, $ cow r-D^. But the v has fallen away t accord¬ 
ing to the general analogy s and left eojo i&ruK, the prcYaii- 
ing forms dialectic It reek. Eventually, however, the 
short * disappeared likewise, leaving the common &r f 
w hich in form, are mere endings without a vestige of tbo 
base. It is a case much like the modem Greek adverb 
&irno£, from the ancient *iM *; that is, the w ord nut with 
the negative part wholly omitted. 

The Doric Ebrtns Ems t $m t etc., connect themselves with 
the iiuL 3d pern, plur. irt( s and are to bo accounted for in 
the same manner, as resulting from an attempt to dispense 
with the connecting vowel, to connect the base ta directly 
with [lie participle-ending *t t which occasioned of necessity 
a sacrifice of the consonant v. Hence too the Lat. aw; 
which, however, is not a native form of the Latin Inn- 
gtinge* but borrowed from thy Dorian philosophcra of .Magna 
Graeeia. 

In the imperfect the base receives an augment and he* 
comes yn 3 Sansk. The augment, however, is often re¬ 
jected from tills verb as well us from others, in the dialects, 
and especially in the Ionic. The Augmented qv appears 
most distinctly in the Doric Sd i^rs. sing. ft, w here ft stands 
alone, without connecting vowel or personal ending. It 
appears aLso in the 3d pers. plur. tod. twr^ Saitsk.dffm 
for Lnt r trmU for esant; likewise in the forms \aiar t 

r 4 ojw t Sfuisk, dtfton, dtict t which in Greek are 
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proper endings of the subjunctive. Here, hoover, the * 
has fallen awtty between the vowels, leaving 4^ ^ ftj, ebx, 
dialectic forms, whence by contraction « a ^etax* the com¬ 
mon forms in Attic Greet. As the Greek subjunctive is a 
formation peculiar to the Greek, or paralleled only by cer- 
tain traces of a similar formation in the earlier Sanskrit of 
the Vedas, no illustration can be given here from other 
languages 

As for the Optative, we have already pointed out the 
relation of the fir, to an earlier proved by the 

Ssnsk. fydm, Old L:it, siem, where the Greek has lost the 
consonant of the base. while the Sanskrit and the Latin 
have given up the vowel. This optative is formed by an¬ 
nexing the letters % Sansk* .jud t directly to the ba$e; like 
fofjy* from do, fotyw from A fe The Sanskrit ug£s this forma¬ 
tion in a considerable number of b:cses which end in a eon- 
SOnmntv in Greek it is confined to bases ending in a vowel* 
L e. pun; bases, the only exception being this very verb fir, 
which, however, by giving up the a, presents in the Opta 
ti vc the appearance of a pure verb. If the base or followed 
the analogy of other bases ending in a consonant* its opta¬ 
tive would be nmtiu . rLPthiv. ivo^cte, or by dipping cr, 
to*ffp |fli f and the two last mentioned forms do in ihet occur 
in Ilomer. 

In the IMPERATIVE, 2d pens. sdng T Art*, tfi ia the personal 
ending, and the vowel of the base has passed by a not un¬ 
common change from * toi: compare nfcrw from **t, In 
this instance the Sanskrit stands m disadvantageous conv 
p&rison with tho Greek, the Sansk, having Just die con¬ 
sonant of the base, while the Greek* iuflneneotl perhaps by 
a partiality for the combination.^, has retained it. 

The Homeric foo* has the ending of the middle, jnat ns 
with the middle ending is sometimes found in place of 
the active The future also taoyai takes middle endings 
though in the Lab errc for eso it has the endings of the active. 
When we consider the moaning of this verb, terminalinv 
aa it does, upon the subject, wc shall not be surprised at 
seeing it assume the subjective forma of the middle voice 

The 3d pem. plur. of the imi>erutive in Sanskrit b mn*u 
for The wnreponding form in Greek would be 

"•■“W- or, with the oim^ion of the *r p u vl ^ r y r a common 
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unions vowel <r. But in Ionic and Attic Greek, the letter r 
of the ending m La everywhere corrupted to a sibilant a, be¬ 
fore whieli *■ fid la away anil is compensated by the prolon¬ 
gation of the preceding vowel. This would change fCuvT# 
to rutin, and bv the disappearing of Lhe radical ff T to fan. 
'Eutii Is often found in the Ionic dialect: from it, by con¬ 
traction of the vowJls tv T comes *iol the prevailing' form. 
In the assumed original form tbc fo tss aireuj inti* 

iratcd^ is not a significant dement, like the base *u f and tbc 
personal ending *r*; it is a mere euphonic expedient, a ne¬ 
cessity of pronunciation, without which die combination of 
the Luise and the personal ending wo r uld be us (pronounce- 
able. This connecting vowel appears under tbc same form, 
iLH fi in t]ic San^t, stinti; ns u \u tlie Eat. wnt; ns i in the 
Gunn. *i’W. There is reason, however, to believe that the 
Greeks*, at least iu some dialect* reported to a different 
means for relieving the difficulty presented by the combi- 
nation #cf -p *t« ; t.]int T instead of inserting a brief union- 
vowel, they sometimes sacrificed the iT <>f the base: thEg 
would give the prevailing Sd pers. plur. in the Boric 
dialect. Indeed the common might lx? made from ini 
by die usual change of *■ to ff s which would involve the omis¬ 
sion of the r and the lengthening of i to *k It seems more 
probable, however dint *l*t is made from through fn<r* ¥ 

m the manner iust descriIrxnl; more <s|>eefol|y t ns we find 
even ]]i Doric Greek traces of [he use of a connecting vow eh 
Thus in the form which occur once in Andiimedcs, 
and in (m n*, which is found twice at least, the * and w are 
obviously connecting vowels, which ccure,spotid well with 
the u of the bar. and may eouukuanqe the belief that 
the Doric Greek originally, like the Sanskrit, Latin, Ger¬ 
man, ete n employed a connecting vowel in this place. 

We find ini laid dow n jlIso ns a Boric form of the 3d pers, 
King. =^ri. Were this form genuine, it would present a 
veritable anomaly, a eaprteions deviation from the laws of 
the language. Butt Ahrens has shown in n satisfactory man- 
ner n that this ini for i* if B a form philologicalIv inexplicable, 
is pseudo-Doric, and founded probably on a confusion of 
singular and plural in the vulgar idiom of later Dorians. 

Passing on to the srttfl!XcTiVE model, we might expect 
to find the forms tm* f *^*1 etc., i e, the base iff with the 
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The Sansk. as in its inflexion preserves almost every- 
where the eon sonant f / the vowel a on the other hand is m 
many of the forms rejected. In both these points the San¬ 
skrit is followed closely by the Latin; which, however, by 
a special law of euphony* changes the a between two vowels 
into an r; as in rmm* rtu fur esam. tm, In Greek, on the 
contrary, the vowel b more persistent" than the consonant. 
The * of the base presents itself in nearly all the forms: 
only in the subjunctive and the participle does it disappear, 
and in these not universally. But the *, which in Greek 
shows itself in many ways as a weak and fluctuating letter, 
has in this verb vanished altogether from a large proportion 
of the forms. As an it lustration of these remarks we may 
take the optative, which answers to the present subjunctive 
in and the potential in Sanskrit. Here wo have in 

Sftnf i k . sy<lm for tuty&m (a rejected): old Lat. siem for tviem 
(e rejected): Gt. *ty* for (y rejected, as usual between 
two vowels). 

If now we take up the present indicative] of the Gr + 
we Hud the base eu unchanged in the 3d pera fling. tail, 
the 2d and 3d pers, dn. tavA*, the 1st and 2d pere, plur. 
tauiw (Dor. iWf), Iff!, and probably also lii the Kpic 2d pera. 
aipg. tnvL The 2d pens.. sing, in fNUEu*krit is tm for *t.W, one 
* being discarded: lo thin would correspond in Greek a form 
like tm; and the language seems in foot to have formed ils 
^Ecfrpm an earlier tm, in the same manner os froin a 

primitive tv.-rrfyi, Prom has come the common *1 by the 
breaking down of ** m Foaoibly the Epic invi inalead of being 
= *a±a*, may have been made from this supposed fv* |>y 
the favorite Epic repetition of the consonant. In the lit 

C 'tn. plur. {fV'iUr) the Ionic dialect has dropped the f t and 
ngthened the preening vowel; whence *iuiw for iuptr. A 
similar change in tho 1st pets* sing, has given tlui for the 
original but obsolete SanslL osmi. IIere all the dia¬ 
lects of Greek concur in giving up the cr r but differ as to the 
mode of compensation; the Aeolic doubling the succeeding 
liquid, thus tyqi*; the stricter Doric lengthening * to *, thug 
while the other dialects have * 1 , thus rt**L There ro- 
mains now only the 3d perft* plur. where a comparison of 
the Sansk. santi and the bat. *unf suggestaa primitive m r 
con-dating of the base the personal ending m and a 
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J PROPOSE to occupy the attention of the Society, for a 
few minute only, w ith some account of the substantive 
verb in Greek—the form* of the verb pM, l&m } —as ill ni¬ 
trated by a eomparbtm with the Sanskrit and other eo^- 
nQte languages* The {subject affords a remarkable spccl- 
men of the advantages requiting to cloidcal philology from 
the wider Indo-European philology of recent times. Taken 
by themedvea, the forms of the Greek seem a mags of 
confused anomalies; it is only when we extend our view to 
the corresponding forms of kindred languages that we 
become aware of-their essential regularity. W? discover 
then that this verb wa* oogiually subject to the general 
system of verbal influx km; though from the frequency 
of its use it 1ms been more than other verbs disguised by 
the occurrence of euphonic changes. Yet these euphonic 
changes are such as prevail more or less extensively in the 
formation of the language; and even while sepamting the 
forms of this verb, in appearance at least, from those of other 
verbs, should hardly be regarded as anomalies. Such 
forma, though peculiar, are not lawless (anomalous); on the 
contrary they ore fashioned under the operation of laws 
which have determined the character of the language* 

The Su BOTJijsTIVE \ erb of tho Indo-European languages 
has for its base in the Sansk. the syllable a,*, in Gr. and IjU. 
< f, * n TeuL m* This ap|jeans most distinctly in the ftd pern, 
snag, pres, inib, Sunsk. tmii\ Or. tart, Lnt. wt, Genu. vtt r bug. 
i*. TV o ace hero a regular vowel-progression from the 
broad 0 |>en a to the closer e, and from this to the short 
uhiirjj ij the closest of all vowel-sounds. 
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Jeb’a, which lies on a bill tossed in to fill up a rude Talley 
among higher bdls. The scenery aljove Jeb*a is peculiarly 
w ild and interratint and the mountain, even to theses was 
more broken than below JerjfrV Our path here was shaded 
with low shmb-oiikd nn J other trees, so that for some time, 
the sun, which blazed so fiercely without, did not touch us. 
The wooded cone above us, and the green and dark vales 
below, delighted our eyes. The leaves gave a grateful 
smell, and coolness seemed to be exhaled from the ground. 
Partridge ran cackling across our path, and turtle-doves 
cooed in the thick shade above us. In one hour and forty 
minutes, we were under Mezm’at er-Ruhbau, a hamlet be¬ 
longing to a neighboring convent^ snugly placed 30 a notch 
at the very top of the mountain. Here we looked back on 
the coast to the promontory beyond Tyre, and saw Carmel 
peej.iLug over its l^aek, and to" the North we greeted the 
familiar fiico of old Sunnfn, the mountains of Kesrawan, 
and th cjauzth of Mr, C, at B'hamdun. In one hour and 
fifty-five minutes from JeijiVn, we were at the head of the 
valley in which the hill of Jeb p a lies, which unites with 
others farther South, and with one a hundred yards North* 
all carrying sinter-torrents to the Zsihrfiny* Hence wo 
descended a long hill to Jczzfia, where we arrived in three 
hours and thirty minutes from JcrjiVn. From Jezzfn we 
rode through liathir and Hum ebJeoaiteleh, where we 
encamped; and on the 26th of May we went by ’Animntfir, 
Mukhtnrch, Simkaniyeh t E T tcddiu f Deir d-Komr and Kdx 
Metta* to "Abeifr 
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^in-set, but is seen only at that hour. Immediately before 
ua, lav Rclad esh-Shnkif its bills like ant-heap^ with one 
here and there taller than the rest, and a gleiv or winding 
valley, deeper than its fellows, breaking the uniformity of 
the swell and fait of the surface. All near us was green 
with growing grain ; and the more remote surface, yellow 
with the ripening crop. At a later season, the view would 
lose half its glories; out its real magnificence when we saw 
itp mid its historical £i430chtious r feasted our eyes and busied 
qur thoughts. From the hill above, Gunnel Wflfl added to 
the interesting objects on which the eye rested. 

The fountain at the head of the river Zuhrittiy was once 
conducted in a Roman (?) aqueduct which wound around 
the hill below Jerju\ where are the remains of an arch- 
It thence indiued toward Jeb'a; and below this village a 

S urge was crossed by a lofty arch, now broken. The aque- 
uct takes tbe direction of Sidon, and it is said that it can 
be traced to the ndghborhood of that citv T six hours distant 
from the fountain* Like all aqueducts, this is attributed by 
tradition to Zubeideh* as all structures on localities of Scrip¬ 
ture interest are put to the credit o± HeleuiL They told me 
that, when asked how she had succeeded in so difficult a 
work, Zu be id eh replied, 11 Why, 1 built it with my money, 
and my men p hr giving no glory to God; and that soon after- 
wards, an earthquake destroyed the solid arches, and hum¬ 
bled tbe pride of tbe Moslem princess. 

May 25.—Leaving Jerjfim* in thirteen minutes we arrived 
at a small foundation of solid, old workmanship, which the 
people called the Convent A similar foundation, hut some¬ 
what larger and more solid, is said to be on the summit back 
of thb aoeaHed convent. Lady Stanhope pitched here for 
two days, when in search of a place to trttild. Our road was 
nt the base of the extreme top of this part of Jebel Hi ban. 
In half an hour from Jetjft’a, we passed a solitary bouse by 
the road side. I naked the woman at tbe door her reason 
for choosing eo lonely a place of abode, a thing so unusual 
in these insecure regions. The truly oriental reply was, “ I 
was made here, and here I stay" A woman of taste might 
find additional reason for tarrying, in view of the noble 
prospect from the house. The village of 'Ain Kana is just 
beneath her house, and distant some twenty minutes. In 
fifty-two minuted, we were above the considerable village of 
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from beneath at thu battlement of lofty precipice on which 
the Belfort stands. We Mi the river with many sighs, for 
its cool stream and the shade of sycamore* on its hanks 
were delightful to us m the hot siroccos which blew this day. 
"We began to climb at about noon; mid in fifty minutes, were 
at the top of one of Lebanon's jsteepert hills. The sirocco# 
scotched us on our wav to Xubatlyek ehFoka, which we 
reached in one hour and a half from the river. Here we 
left the Sidon road, and turned to the right In thirtv-five 
minutes, we reached Kefr Rmnitn; and in twenty minutes 
^nore, we were under the shadow of a grunt rock by the river 
Z&hnlny, and it wels truly a weary land. A steep descent 
for fifteen minutes to the river, mad the sight of a seemingly 
intomiuablc ascent before us, with a fierce sun burning 
eveay thing about us, and a hot sirocco sucking the moisture 
from lip, and nostril, and eyelid, made ns all weary, and glad 
of out rock, a* Jonah was of hi* gourd. A small flour-mill 
is at the crossing uf the stre am, and a few mulberry trees 
are scattered on the narrow strip of Jam! in the bottom of 
the valley, leaving the Flowery River, which here too has 
oleander* on it* banks, wcasceinied for thirty-eight minutes 
to Aub Bsdfm, a Moslem village stowed on* a narrow level 
spot under the conical summits of Jebd Rfbfin. It looked 
quite inviting, from ins abundant running water, and hue 
walnut trues, and extensive prospect, A farther climb of 
fifty minutes brought us to Jerju’a, a small village pf Chris¬ 
tians. Hero we pttched for tlie night. Jcrjuh b nearly at 
the summit of this moimtain-peak, which is cleft from" the 
main portion of Jebul Rjbun by an immense gorge in which 
the river Zabrahy has its source. A narrow , sweet vale 
between Jebel Iiihan and Belad csli-Shtikif allowed us to see 
the valley of the Litany and the lands beyond. The mists 
of the sea of Tiberius rose behind, and dimmed the rnoun- 
Utina of MrjEth, which bounded the distant prospect hi that 
direction. Nearer to us, rose Kul T at eah-Shukif on its lofty 

S ice, and die inuumakiis of S&fed and the largo cattle of 
t die smaller forts of Marfin and SI mn fan and Silrlia^ 
of which the lust three arc quite modern. Then came into 
vicv'. the mountain in which is the Ladder of Tyre, the long 
tongue on which the modem Tyre is built* the point of 
Sareptii, Sidon, ami the island of Cyprus in the midst of 
the great, wide sea. This island was distinctly visible at 


well as a recent aite. It is called the Hiiina of Mcneireh* 
We arrived at KuTivt Hunan in three hours and five min¬ 
utes from Eldesk, and pitched on a pLaiti below the village 
anil castle, Mr. Thomson’s article in the BiUiythtcn iSacra^ 
above referred to, calls this place Hazor; and it may he so t 
bat this is not proved. The old castle is quite distinct from 
the modern, is for more massive, and even the Saracenic 
work which is on the old foundation,, has for more strength. 
The modem castle was built in the days of Napoleon, by 
one Sheikh Nasi£ an Arab of this region, who erected it 
wit Is the consent of Jckkk t Pasha. It looks quite peaceful 
U^idc its smaller, but more solid predecessor, and is called 
by the natives a kasr t or palace, and wns rather ti fortified 
residence than a thorough castle. The modem village ad¬ 
joins to this kiisr. The old fort has been rebuilt many times, 
ami but few of the old Phoenician stones are now In place; 
most of them have been worked up a dozen times m the 
buildings of 1 successive ages. The castle is on a sharp moun- 
tain-ridge, Mice most of the mountains in this region. 

Mny 24.—Leaving Hindu, we mw Abil Beth Maakhah 
in half an hour. It is finely placed on a sharp ridge which 
rises steeply out of the plain and seems to have been rounded 
at its ends, and pared off at its side?, to make a wall fit it 
more nicely, in olden time. Now, it looked peaceful as it 
rose from green fields, itself green to the top of its steep 
sides. We now t>cgiui to descend a steep hill; and in forty 
minutes, turned to the left into a grecn^ sloping valley. In 
one hour and thirty minutes from HunSa, we reached Kcfr 
Kileh, a small Moslem village on the left of our Talley* 
Climbing through this, and passing along up the valley-side, 
we reached Huroh in twenty minutes more, and Lfevr Memtfs 
in eight minutes more. This is a considerable village of 
Christian^ oddly perched and fastened, one knows notliow, 
on the first descent of a steep bill. Laboring dowTi ttiis 
obhquelv to our right, we regained the valley we had feft 
at Kefr Kileh, in two hours and twenty-five" min ulus from 
Hun in. We ascended a flight hill out of this, and then 
descended a long, sleep hill under KnTafc eah-Shukff to the 
bridge over the Litany, which we michcd iu three hours 
and twenty five minutes from 11 unin. The walls of the 
castle, which seemed m formidable w hen we were at the 
gate, now looked like small parapet-work, as w r e looked up 


used, as probably of old, for places of sepulture. Numin¬ 
ous large and small sarcophagi arc near it, and a turned 
temple, with part of its walls and one ornamented door-past 
standing, I t i n on a I aw hil 1 f of which i be edges arc smoothed 
and the top level Jed. Corinthian capitals and broken col¬ 
umns lie scattered about Tombs are cut in the rock on 
ike eastern and northern border of the hill. The mountain- 
spur on which the modern village stands, has a steep alone 
on all sides, except where it is attached to the mam hill, 
There, a shallow excavation, natural or artificial, defended 
it from attack, 1 m sides have been apparently pared oil' 
and iis point rounded P and m top level led. The whole top 
was once covered with buildings, and this doubtless was the 
strong hold. A few capitals and columns of the Corinthian 
order arc scattered through the village, and a large number 
of hown stones. Leaving Kiidesh we went northward across 
the fine plain, and reached the base of the hill on its border 
in tw enty-live minutes from Kiule.sk A small pool lay some 
twenty minutes to out right We now ascended through u 
winding valley, Iti fifty minutes front Katies h r wc were at 
Buleldeh* where we saw a small old castle* or tower, with a 
Homan arch, and near it a considerable mosque for these 
parts. The latter w*0 built by the grandfather of the pres¬ 
ent sheikh. There was a single broken column by the road¬ 
side, A dome on a hill at some distance North* is called 
the tomb of Benjamin the son of Jacob. Tie has a tomb 
also on the plain of Sharon, 

In one hour and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, we 
passed through the valley of Mats, A round* artificial pool 
near the village, the ruins of a considerable mosque* and a 
large khan were the chief objects silxiut it which we noticed. 
Descending the hill on the brink of which Mais stands* we 
Crossed a beautiful green field of grain, and entered a shal¬ 
low, wooded valley, in which we gradually ascended. In 
two hours and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh h I turned 
for a quarter of an hour to the right* to examine a ruined 
village on a conspicuous hill-top. The site was glorious, 
commanding a view of the Hfilen* and the opposite or east¬ 
ern mountains. The sources of the Jordan, the broad 
marshes* the small but beautiful lake,—our road of Tester- 
day,—the fields all green or yellow with crops of grain* old 
walls and modern houses, all fallen, showed, an ancient as 
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and then emerged into a broad plain* The stones in our 
path were all trap, 2 ^ yesterday, and the c&rth was black 
from the crumbling of the volcanic rock. In fifteen min¬ 
utes, we crossed a dry channel and DureijfU was about eight 
tuinutua distant to our right, oil a knoll on lbe eastern bank, 
tlie river being between ns. In twenty-eight minutes, we 
reached the lake IIfileh, the river being live minutes East 
of us all the way, hupping the base of ike eastern hills, 
while the plain to the West was mm 0 two and a hall' hours 
wide* A thick growth of reeds obscures the exit of the 
stream. Our road inclined to the left, and at the distance 
of forty minutes from the bridge, we reached Tuleii t a low 
hill with some huts, on the shore of the lake. In one hour 
from the bridge, we passed a similar hill, with alao a few 
houses near it. These our guide called Mhrhtiyeiu and ihe 
bill, Tell Balls. In one hour and ten minutes from the 
bridge, we were at the south-western angle of the lake ; and 
in eight minutes more, wo passed bVlmaiif veh, a small ham¬ 
let. Wo soon arrived at the border of thy plain, and passed 
a brisk mid-stream, with Mdhlhah on our right Our road 
now lay noithwlird, and at the loot of the hilts on the west¬ 
ern border of the valley. At the distance of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes from the bridge, we turned abruptly to 
the left, into the mountains, and after some very rough 
climbing, even for these regions, wo reached YftflW, in three 
hours from the bridge. YfkaW is the place where, as we 
were assured by a follower of T Aly 1 Joshua, the son of Kim, 
was skid m battle! His tomb la on the spot, and a filial! 
mosque hiLri been erected over it. There is no village here, 
and nothing but the mosque and its keepers dwelling* The 
place is much visited by the Met£wi]eh.; an embroidered 
cloth covers the tomb, & gift from Egypt. The most extra¬ 
ordinary ornament, to my eye, was a rude picture of an 
armed horseman leading a horse, a strange object in a Mos¬ 
lem's place of prayer, as he will not even put a lace on a 
coin. The keeper said we were his first Frank visitors. 

In three hours and five minutes from die bridge, we 
reached Rades, or Kadesh Xaphtludi, a city of refuge of old. 
It is on a rocky 1 ridge above a beautiful plain. We stopped 
at a ruined structure a few' minutes distant from the village, 
and below it. It k about thirty-five feci square, and seems 
once to have been covered with a dome* It has vaults, now 
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minutes from h Ain Pit, wc were at *Aiis Bflwy, the lirst. foun¬ 
tain we lind seen on t he plain, which is now w holly until led 
tor fear of Arabs, In three hours and five minutes, the 
village of Muglifir was twenty minuter to our left, il* kind 
bow n hr part with maize, in twenty minutes more,, we 
were just above Hair, a small Moslem village, fifteen min¬ 
utes to our right In four hours anil twenty-five minutes 
from Win Fit* we were at Nebu 'AUdkah, and the village 
of A lie ik ah was five minutes West of us; it ia deserted. 
We creased a small valley, oa the opposite side of which is 
a tomb, and continued our gentle descent, until, in five hours 
and forty minuter from ’Ain Fit, wo entered the great mad 
from Damascus to Egypt Turning more to the Weit, and 
going down a steep descent for thirty dive miqtitra, we arrived 
at the Bridge of Jacob’s daughters,, over the Jordan. Cross¬ 
ing tins stream, we pitched on its western bank.* 

We eaw rice growing on the banks of the Jordan, which 
here hag a swift current^ and is some fifty or more feet wide. 
A mound, iit the distance of a quarter of a mile down ihe 
stream, attracted rny attention; and on visiting it I found a 
long quadrangle on an elevate! mound, surrounded by a 
strong, low wall It is on the western bank, in a bend of 
the river, just where its current in creases in velocity, aa it 
rush cm toward the narrow defile which conducts it to the 
Sea of Tiberias. The oblong enclosure seemed to measure 
twenty-five rods by ten rods, and has its entrance toward 
ihe South, and two Openings in the side p&rapet^wdl& On 
the river side, I saw at the base of the parapet some old 
bevelled atones, as if in place. No columns w ere to be seen 
about it, and I know not its history. The natives call it 
Kusr Atm, or the Palace of T Atnu 
J/ay 23—Left Mr. T. at Jisr Burnt YaTcfth, or the Bridge 
of Jacob's daughters, and rode dong the western bank of 
the Jordan, taking a northerly course. The stream ia alug- 
gish above the bridge. For ten minutes T we rode in a nar¬ 
row vale, enclosed by banks about one hundred feet high, 


* The region we went through of fcke HUlch* Uwi been visited 
In-fare, W p choee i( nt4 from any rjf pwwibii? D MA, hut that wo mi^bl 
Liiow Jiit whul ihpre U la 1m* mmk Th« te»j■* of ih*t rFtfwm m Wrajf, A 
parlj which |ujiwI beta La-Ut in ilk* seawrti, foimd it dry enough V* ulmii at 
liiistr t ravel hntf by the watrr> cJp, auiE tlmr mj lb«e is lM«t * vUJ^ ut 4 
ruin, lo be tiaimd —odilhitag but pL nn& of Ajmb iVKiuit|jUiM!aL 
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which the walks of the okl city extended down the elope. 
In forty minute^ we arrived at Ain Fit, a small village. 
Our course hence lay on the western slope of a low hill of 
volcanic rock, the hill which herders the eastern side of the 
Haleb, and this part of the valley of the Jordan. It is cov¬ 
ered with low, scattered oaks, and sown in patches which 
are allowed to rest alternate years* The reason of this ia T 
not that tlie soil is poor, but that “the lands are wide, and 
people few.” 1 u one hour and twenty minutes from 5 Ain Bit, 
the oaks on our road ceased* except here and there n lew ■ 
but they extended far to the East, on llic plain at the base 
of Hertuoru We had been fiscending obliquely and gradu¬ 
ally, JiTid now passed the bead of Wady Barakiydt Some 
rums lie at its mouth* on the plain of the IliilcL A con¬ 
ical eminence on our road-side, with a heap of stones, is 
willed Burghusbeh, and smother at the head of Wady SiV 
wary. These are modern sites, and sire desertcil, os is this 
whole region, since Ibmhntu Pasha's day. U is cal led A nib 
SfrkciL Our road hero commanded a view of. the plain 
and hike of Hutch, the bills of Safbd, the site of Kadcsh 
Nsphthali, the castle of Hunan, the cattle of Shukif* and 
old Harmon, with his wrinkles of age, and face smoothed 
with snow. In one hour fitsd forty minutes from Ain Fit, we 
crossed WMy Bali’Oj a shallow' winter WAter-couiBO, now 
flry f terminating in a ravine below. Here we entered on a 
fine and extensive plain, at a considerable deration above 
the Flukh. Sukcik and Summak were on our left, about half 
an hour distant; the former a modem min on an old site* 
the latter having buildings still standing, like those at Bara 
and in Haumu* Tdl el* Aram was about one hour to our 
left, that is t East of uh p a finely rounded summit; and a little 
more South, was Tell Abb Nedy. The plain wo were on is 
a. winter residence of Arabs of tile Fadhl tribe, and their earn 
tollmen ts were on every side of us. At the distance of two 
hours from “Ain Fit, we began to descend a little, anti in a 
quarter of an hour crossed Wady IIninth, a shallow channel 
now dry, and in another quarter of an hour, a similar chan¬ 
nel called Wady Ghoriib. Tell Abu Nedy was now about 
half an hour to the East of us* mid Gilboa, Tabor, and the 
mountains of Moflb were iii sight | and soon we saw the Sea 
of Galilee, and the high tableland eastward from it termin¬ 
ating in a bluff toward the sea. In two hours and lbrty fr ve 
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years by Lady Esther Stanhope* The historical associa¬ 
tions, as well as the views on every side, brought together a 
strange a^emblrige of objected How varied the scenes which 
had transpired here., between the invasion of the Israelites 
and this visit of American missionaries I 

May 17.—We descended from our perch on Belfort, to 
KnrnSu,, a poor village, and thence by a steep path to the 
bridge over the river litany. Thence wo ascended to Ku- 
lei’At, on the top of the first ridge from the river. Here 
we saw die lake Ilukh* or the Waters of Merom, and the 
beautiful meadows about Tyon. We turned out of our road 
to climb op to Mcrj p Ayhn„ on die second ridge from ike 
river, and thence passed on under Abi'J, among hills mid 
valleys formed by the ifitertangllng of crosa-apura of Leba¬ 
non and Herman, Some of these valleys were filled with 
olive trees* some with wheat and barley 1 some with bare 
limestone or chalky rock. Wo arrived at Khan Haabeiya 
in ibur hours and a half from the castle* After sitting 
awhile on the branch of the Jordan which flows here, we 
rode along its edge, diverging to see the bitumen-pita or 
wells, saw the fountain-bead, the farthest source, of the 
Jordan, and then turned up the vale to Husbeiya. 

J/ny 21—Woleft llafibeiya for BiluiSs, and in three hours 
and fifty minutes we were at Tell eLKMy, or the Hill of 
the judge, or the Hill of Dan, called nbo Xedden, which is 
md to be a corruption of Ed-DszL Here is a large foun- 
tain, a little smallor^than that at the head of thcOrcntes* 
It flows out at the base of a knoll, or low hill, of lava. The 
basin of the fountain we found full of buffaloes, as ugly 
looking fish as ever bathed. Thence we rode to Eanife, in 
forty minutes. We wen t to the large fountain which gushes 
out below a cave, and climbed lo the eristic, by a dump of 
trees, still called trees of Hazon All this I will not enlarge 
upon, as it is fully described by Mr. Thomson in an early 
volume of the BiWolheca Sacra* which I advise you to see. 
The modern town is in a strong, but not extensive miad- 
rangle, which was the citadel in ancient times. The ola city 
was on one side of this T and was large. 

Jftiy 2 %—Rode out of the gate of the citadel* under a 
tower of great strength, crossed a branch of the Jordan on a 
bridge, and in five minutes passed a small round pool, from 
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emerged, went through the considerable village of Nuba- 
tSyeb et-Tabta, or Xubtitiyeh the lower, find near Nubfrifyeh 
ehFoka, or Nubutiyeh the uppcr 3 p:ist a little mud-pool 
where entile were slaking their thirst, and past the small 
village of Kumiui, arid up the steep ledge winch k crowned 
with the cosile of Belfort of the crusader^ the Rufat Bel&d 
eah-ShukU’ of the Arabs. We slept bj the gate, after rum¬ 
maging the old castle, even to its chapel at Lbe top r a llunous 
old robber's nest, for the surrender of which without a 
blow the Arab historians are especially grateful and devout; 
and doubtless much of the precious time and blood of the 
Arabs would have been expended, had the thick-headed 
Franks within been less credulous. Its strength, before 
Lhc introduction of 11 villainous saltpetre* 11 must have been 
formidlble; and situated as.it was above the crossing of 
the Litany, it must have been of great sendee in defending 
the nice land* between it and the sea from the incursions 
of the Arabs. The prospect here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often so strikingly combine the grand 
and beautiful. Old .Mount Herinou, with snowy top” was 
East of ua I and the intervening space was intersected with 
ridges, on one of which is Mcrj + Ayftn (HeL the 

castle of -Buriats {Caesarea Philippi) on its crag was over 
against its, and dimly seen in the distance; Unuran lay 
stretched Sooth of ilermoo. Just beneath us T crawled, the 
Litany, like an inamenfidy long, silvered serpent, winding 
at the base of the lofty precipice on which we were ; South 
and South-West, we saw the hills of Safod, and West, a 
green, rolling table-land, covered with wheat and barley, and 
sprinkled with villages, and seeming to end its diminishing 
undulations nt the sea- Qu the North, we had our own 
mountain of the Brazes. The main castle had a great num¬ 
ber of rooms, packed around the ledge which It crowns. 
The whole is surrounded with a wide ditch; and numerous 
large reservoirs, some even now used by the poor people 
below, showed the care taken to provide the garrison with 
water. The scable within the outer gates still has its stone 
mangers for the horses in good repair. A square fort on a 
crag five minutes South, once added to the defences of the 
place, and served Jezxar Pasha for a place to plant cannon 
with w hich he battered the walls in the last siege of KuTat 
eah-bhukii. A hill to tho North of us was occupied two 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 


A5D to TBK 

EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HI LEU. 


'Abtiih, Juiki 1£ ip, 

Totm back already aches, doubtless, with tbS* weary 
march 1 premised you, over hot plain and lofty hill, on 
our tour among the crusaders 1 castles, and other antiquities 
of this land But giro your girdle a puU s tighten your 
fiddle-girl br, put a thicker krjf'iyth around your hat, and 
mount K. is on her prancing pony* Una. T. is on the lank, 
thinnihesteA, but deep-cheated mcmitain-horse, Mr. T, has 
mounted kicking *$d T d<i t and 1 am aloft on hlbi'devouring 
MahJSb* We barely crossed the plain the drs< day, and at 
night stopt at Khind-Glmdlr, two hours from Beirut, The 
next day, we reached Sidon^ and pitched near one of the 
rity gates* The next day, we took the road to Tyre for one 
hour, and then turned toward the mountains. We entered 
the kills, in one hour and a half from Sidon, at the Wady 
Zfthxiny, or Flowery \ alley, in winch the stream of that 
name winds among "abundant oleanders. In three Iioura 
from Sidon, we reached Kbin Mohammed 'Aly; and de- 
heading to drink from the fountain, we saw over it, on an 
inverted atone, the following ; 

XAtPE 01 AUJN ¥f * 

1 here are no ruins at this spot; hut five minutes farther 
on, tombs, welliL and foundations, mark the site of a town. 
Hence, our road wound around low valleys, wooded with 
stunted oaks and various shrubby growth^ At length we 


* This inscription nmj lw oilier *S&, or, suppofling the 

-(yneytotlor to Jinvi* w- ttf a by iutil4kt\ jo-f t the m&tun fitfUl 

uti fttfCltflit Glrutk iepulchnd nJLHfiujuiintfl. Ouaa. OF PoiL. 
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went out with the companions; and as they issued from the 
city, they beheld two persona mounted oulior&ehack* one a 
mA and the Other a young mim. On seeing these^ the Kha- 
Efeh exclaimed, 11 BehdkJ the bride and groom of whom 1 
spoke/ He ikjw re turned with them to Uedfneh, where the 
oounle were married, and lived to have several children. 

The traits of character told of the KhuKfeh f Omar are 
very numerous, and would require more space than I cun 
here allow. But there is one deserving of especial mention, 

r ken of by "Amr Ibu J&liiz, who soys in at all writers 
uld commemorate and praise ’Omar's great justice and 
equity: it is that, while other sovereigns were wont to draw 
largely on the public treasury, ’Ornnr ate but little, and 
dressed in coarse clothes. 

During the ten years of Lis khalifato, some good news 
came every day from the army engaged in war against the 
infidels, relative to some conquest or victory. Money and 
other booty were brought to him, until the world Ijeenme 
conquered, and he had subjected all infidels bo his sway. 
All Arabia and Persia were reduced bv his anna ■ and Ins 
troops amassed great wealth, And built cities, He gave nub- 
lie audiences, and made royal gilLi. Hb armies innrghcd, 
on the North, to the river Jftifln, and AaerMjfin, and the 
Derbcnds on the Caspian Sea, and also to those places which 
arc close by the wall of Yajui and MajiYj. On the East, 
they marched to Sind and Hind; and from Bahrein as far as 
T Onfmn t to Kerman, and even to Mukrikn, From Syria even 
to the confines of Rilm, [the Greek Empire,] the inhabit- 
onts were all subject to his rule, an d executed his common els. 
\\ ah all this, his immense power did not change his habits 
or manner of living in the smallest degree; his apparel and 
food remained the same, and in his mode of speech he did 
not show the least pride or haughtiness. He never neg¬ 
lected his devotions; and his patience was so great that his 
dominion daily increased in Amines* and strength. Poets 
composed eulogies on hm great character; and as he was 
about to be laid in his tomb, a voice in the air waa heard by 
all present, saying, J 

" ALui for the IilAm faith, and ihoM wha weep thv death! 

Thy Iraa La *h#wi i, Lu [earn, thmi cEk-iUt bdfrf* tSij time, 

Fivrn ihee the world wived mood frotj i hm, mrah beiwftl ■ 

And thou an gems fcwfow the bdier-en in ihe hul? pr^tti 
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flexion be gtood not so long. One «kiy, however, without 
prolonging either, be hastened through the prayer ; and 
turning to the revered oompanioim of the Prophet, bo ex¬ 
claimed, “Come, let us go mid fetch our bride and bride- 
groom/ 1 The companions looked at each other, not under* 
striding what he meant. Now, the Islam troops sent to 
Syria, while attacking a strong fortress, had among them two 
broth™ who wore remarkably brave and daring, so muek 
so as to be the dread of the infidels. The princes of the 
latter directed their troops to exert themselves. and get rid 
ol the brothers. So she infidels laid nuiDeronsfimbiL^tdes, 
and destroyed many of the IjoUevera; and among them, 
one of the brothers was made a martyr, while the other was 
raptured, and carried before the above mentioned princes. 
These proved just, and commanded that be should not 
be put to death, saying it would be ungenerous, anil that it 
would be better io let Sum depart 11 Were he to become a 
Christian,” said they, “he would be a great gain to us/' A 
priest came forward, and said, LJ I will make a Christian 
of 111111 /’ When fie was naked how he could accomplish 
that, he replied, “I have a very handsome daughter, and 
by her means will effect his con version/ 1 AH present up- 
proving of the plan, the young man was delivered over 
to the priest. The latter took him directly to big own 
house, when he said to his daughter, “Give this youth 
something iq do; and if he attempts to make love to you, 
tell him Ant you cannot permit it, unless he will adopt 
your religion/' Then dressing up his daughter, ho left her 
with the voutb. The young man, however, did not even 
look in the girls face \ and one day, as be wag perusing 
the Kuran and she was listening, she became enamored of 
him. So she approached hiui p and bade him -teach her the 
profession of .filth, and at once because a true believer, 
when her father inquired about her success, she replied, 

1 have quite enflamed him; but he seema very unhappy; 
if he could but go abroad a Ihtfc, his heart would become 
lighter, and he would embrace onr religion. He is- so 
greatly enamored of me, that it" you sought to drive him 
away, he would not go/' Now the father owned a farm, 
and taking these two frith him, he went there. It turned 
out in the end, that the youth took the? girl, and fled at once 
to Med inch. It was on the day of their arrival, that 'Omar 
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went at once to a flour-vender, and purchased a sackful; 
then lo a bulcberifl, to buy meat, but iound none: the man, 
however, told us that he had some fat ; so we took some JQit 
for firing. 1 thought, 1 * adds Ibn Aslcm f “that tin? Klmlileh 
would now bid me carry these Lo the woman; but instead of 
this, he directed me to throw the flour-bag over his should 
der, I exclaimed, l Q prince of the believen^ permit me 
to carry it. But the Khalifek replied, ; Q Muslim, if you 
should carry this bag, who will carry the bag of ‘Omar?’* 
So I put it on the KWffbh's back, and we set out and re¬ 
turned to the woman, to whom we gave the flour and the 
fat ? Oinar with lus own hand cut up the latter, and threw 
it into the kettle, at the same moment telling the woman to 
knead a little dough out of the flour. To me he said, *G 
Muslim, bring some wood;' which 1 did. In another mo- 
meat, I beheld the spectacle of the Klmlifeh "Qtnruris beard 
on the ground, while he blew the fire. Thun the dough, 
with the fat and the water, was cooked, and turned out into 
an earthen disk He next awoke the little children, and 
addressing the women, bade her cat, find thank God, and 
put up a good prayer lor T Omar f + 1 who, 1 added he?, not 
tmiimnn&il as to your cuxsumstances. 5 pt 

Another of the good rules of the Khali feh *Omur related 
to the prayer called Ttthvih. In the mouth of RainadhAn, 
when the congregation usually i^rfonued this prayer, he 
was in the habit of being the llrst to do iL 

Onec. when Aslemy was public treasurer* the people 
inquired of him, whether the Khalileh ? Onmr took any 
thing more out of the treasury than he was entitled to 
take; and the treasurer replied, “Whenever he has not 
enough for the subsistence of hm family, he takes what is 
requisite from the treasury: but m soon as he receives 
his dues and portion, [consisting of a fifth part of the booty 
taken in warfare,] he always returns the amount which he 
has withdrawn” 

When he performed the morning-prayer, In* was accus¬ 
tomed, in making the first genuflexion, according to the law 
of the blessed Prophet, to recite the long chapter of the 
Kur&n, and to stand a gwd while; while ut the second genu- 


* UfHlfe?, wb 5 but luntK’U conkl V-flr the Wu.| of bw B jna, 
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watch over them while they slumber. 1 So wo went forth 
to the outskirts of the city, and sat down near tin* aim van,' 
all the merchants of which were fast asleep. The Khnlifch 
T Oinur remained there until morning, and watched over the 
people of the caravan without their being aware of it* 11 
Zckl I bn Aslem relates the following, as having learnt it 
from his father, who one night asked the Khaliihh "Omar 
whether he might go and keep watch with him, and hav¬ 
ing received Les consent, set out in company with him* 
u We walked about the city of Medlneh until midnight, 
when we went outside of the walls, where, from a distance, 
we saw an bbl 1 Behold, O Muslim,’ exclaimed s Omar T some 
one has stopped there; come, let ns see who it isJ So we 
approached the spoi^ and found a woman accompanied by 
two or throe small children. They were weeping, A ves¬ 
sel stood over a lire; and shv was saying to her children* 
* Don't cry, hut lie down and deep, until this food is cooked 
for you f adding, 4 may God take vengeance on 1 0mar, who 
has gone to bed witli a full stomach, while I and these 
little ones sit starving here V On hearing these words* 
hi 5 eyes tilled with tears, and he wept Then addressing 
me be exclaimed, Be fotxJ and drink forbidden to ’Omar, 
until he has ascertained of what injustice he baa been 
guilty V So r approaching the woman, he asked her whether 
he might come near to her, to which she replied he might, 
in case he came with a good intention* ’Omar therefore 
drew near, and asked her to tell him all about her cir¬ 
cumstances, and what ? Omar had done to her, She an¬ 


swered* ' I have come from my own country, for the pur¬ 
pose of going to the Khnlifeh. Late at nigbt, we reached 
tins sj>ot, and my children cannot -sleep on account of their 
excessive hunger. 1 Why,’ asked the KhaJifth, "did you 
just now pmv to God againiit T Otnar? p 5 Because/ replied 
the woman, * lie scut my husband to the wars against the 
infidels, where he became a martyr; in consequence of which 
we are destitute, us you now behold us. J 3 Omar asked her 
what the vessel over the lire was for; to which she answered, 
l Il is a little water which I have put into it T and placed over 
the fire, at the same time telling my children, "See, I am 
preparing food for you to eat;* 1 yr\\h the hope that they 
may go to sleep, and cease weeping. 1 On hearing this, 'Omar 
turning to me said* s O Muslim, let us hasten hack to the 
city. 1 So we both ran until we reached Medlnch, when we 
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The author rEpTaboiy] narrates us follows: After 'Omaris 
conversion to Islam, many other persons became Muslims 
Ii is stated that, some forty or forty-live individuals became 
Muslims before Mm, tmd after that took place him conver¬ 
sion, There is also a tradition that the Xiialifcb ’Omar bad 
twenty-one wrrm 

It is narrated, that of all people either before or after the 
Khali I eh 'Omar, no one had it diameter like his; nor has any 

E ersm since followed in his path. It is said of him, that 
c wim known to have remarked, "If a sheep of a shep¬ 
herd oei the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates were 
to die, I should fear God might demand of me why I had 
not protected it, and require its lili- of mej r It b also stated 
that, during a day of extreme heat, he was seen to put an 
apron around his waist* and rub tar over the backs of the 
camels intended for alma* On beholding this* some one 
remarked to him, “Q Prince ol the believer^ why do you 
do this with your own hand?'* To which the K halt tell 
replied, “Because God has made me the protector of these 
EtmiiLids, and may to-morrow demand them of me. 11 “ Bui/ 1 

said hb interrogator, fc 'why do you do it on a day of such 
excessive heat ? 1 T Omar ami wenqd, u I must suffer this pain, 
so that the rcspotisibility with which 1 am charged over all 
Muslims may he dicharged. I know that in this empire 
there are many leeblc persons whose wants never reach the 
knowledge of the sovereign, l wish to hear what they may 
have to say, and attend to their wants. If I were able to 
do so t this would be the happiest year of my life.” It is 
also related of him, that he always sent a set of written 
instrttefciouB to each corumtuider, or governor, whom he 
appointed, m which he represented that if the officer did 
not obey his wishes, he would be displeased with him. 
He would also write to his subjects, and command them to 
obey the officer in all that the letter of instructions con¬ 
tained, but to pay no attention to any order he might issue 
not comprised in the instructions. 

T Abd Er-lhihmuii Ibn Auf says, “At night, the Khalifeh 
'Omar would act as watchman. ' One night, he dime to my 
house, and told me that a caravan had arrived and slopped 
outside the walls of the city* J It is weary/ he said, l ind 
I am sure the people are all asleep* I fear that thieves may 
steal their goods; come therefore with me, and aid me to 
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to urge litem, bui they still refused, One of them, named 
Onim AbbSn, daughter of ’Otbeb, paid, 11 1 will not go to 
Omar: because ho goes in laiighiitg at lib wives, and 
never goes abroad, and lie always keeps the door of his 
thstened* The other was Asm*, daughter of the 
Jnte Khalileh AM lM:r + 'Onmt consulted with 'Aisheh on 
the subject of taking AstnfiMu wife, VAinheb approved of 
it, flying, iE Where can you find a woman like her ?' 1 Asmi, 
oo hearing of this, wept, and said, a That must mot happen 
to me, 1 She was younger than 'AJshek, and the latter said 
to her, u 0 girf. why do you mot desire such a person as the 
Prince of the believers?" To which she replied, Li Because be 
has always a sour countenance, nnd there is mo other Jbod in 
his house than barley-bread, coarse salt, and cumefs flesh, and 
(hey always eat camels meat cooked with salt and water” 
On hearing this. Abheh was ashamed that the Kha&feh 
should by refused: so she cm Tied Amir Ibn FI-As, and r-la- 
timg to him the whole matter, bade him do vise some plan 
for putting the notion out of the Khalifel/ts head, without lot¬ 
ting him know that she had any hand in it p Amr. having 
engaged to do this, departed; and going to the KhalSMi, 
ho said to him, ,! ^ on have desired to have AsmA dangle 
ter of the KInditeh Abjl Bekr, but I do not like it." Upon 
this^ the Khuliteb inquired, J ' Do you disapprove of mv be¬ 
ing her husband, or of her being my wife?* p Amr Ibn 
FA*'As replied, n Neither the one mof the other; but you 
are a person of great distinction, and you have wiy^ of 
good breeding and habit*, and you mate them obey you, 
iSow, this girl has grown up self-willed, in the charge of 
her sister, and may mot be patient towards you* if she 
should prove disobedient, and you should strike her. she 
may complain to the people, and they mav reproach you 
for it, saymg 5 ‘Sec how the daughter of AM Bekr is abused 
bj Omar; he shows no regard to*her fiukers memory. 1 
It you desire to have a well bred wife, hasten, there "is 
Omm KulthQm, daughter of ’Aly Ibn AM Tulib; she has 
been brought up by Aly and Fatkneh. and has their good 
breeding and disposition.’* To this Tinw replied, u As I 
have spoken about the matter to 'Aishoh, how shad I act, 
seeing that shy approved of it?” 1 Amr Ibn KKAs an- 
swered, I will so contrive it that she shall forget the 
circumstance/ 1 So he went to p Aisheh s and told her wbut 
had happened. 
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Some say that he was fifty-three yeare of ago, when he died; 
others, that he was sixty; nod'others, tliat he was sixty- 
tlitee, the age or the Prophet and of Abu Bekr, By some 
it is said that the period oi his khalifate was ten years, live 
months, and twenty days; and by others, tern' vows. sis 
months, and four days. 


During the whole period of his lifts, he hud seven wives; 
three of whDm he took tlu_n 11 his &tMe of ignorance [of the 
fcithJ One of these was Zemelj, daughter of Mazun Jim 
Habib; tire second. Muleikeh Omni Kulth iim , daughter of 
JnrfU; the third, jfarfneh, daughter of Aim Omeiyob El- 
akhzvtiriy. On lua divorcing the hurt, nienucjned wtie 'Abd 
EpK uhnian, son of Abu Eokr Es-Siddik, married her. \Vhen 
•Omar became a Muslim, he emigrated to Mcdfneh, where 
, to °^ ^ plir tuon; wives, one of whom was Omm Hakim, 
daughter of Harith; the second. Jenuieb, daughter oTAs-im 
ELAnsaiw; the third, Omm Kultlnuii, daughter of f A] v ibn 
Abu Tilfi?—mar God bless his countenance I This Omm 
Knit hum was the daughter of the revered Kutiim-h. Bis 
fourth wife was the revered Atikch, daughter of Zeid Ibn 

iaSim • kad previously been the wife of 
A In lazuli Ibn Abu Bokr Es-Siddik. and on being divorced 
by hint, was taken by the Khalifeh 'Omar. After 'Omar's 
death, she was Worried to Zubeir Ibn EI-'Auwam. The last 
oqf ^ives tho Kind 1 1bh Omar took after he had embraced 
Islam. He had also two concubine*; one named BahfveL, 
and the other hekiheh. He had eight sous. Two of them 
were named Abdallah and 'Obeidallith; the former of whom 
he had by Zeroeh, and the latter by Muleikeh. lie had 
three uthere, all named Abd Er-llahimiu; of these one was 
called Akbar, or the greater, and was the son of Zeincb: 
another was ended Ausnt, or the middle, who was the son of 
Bahfveh; and the third was called Asghnr, or the less who 
was the Bon of Fekfljub. He had two other sons, both named 
Ztu.1 the first. Called /eid Akbar, was a son of the claugh* 
ter ot the revered Aly; the second was boru of Jemileh. 
Thu name of the remaining son is not recorded. He had 

V Z ’i Z " i r b! }'^ h < daughter of 
Omm Hakim; Kukaiyeh, daughter of Omm Kullhum ■ and 
Zemeh. daughter of f ekiheh. ’ ‘ nd 

bJtifS feh ,’? mar M de - siredto t * kc two more wives; 
but they refused to go to him. The revered 'Aiaheh sent 
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man and T Aiy both came forward ; one srood at his bead, and 
tlie other at his feet, and both bade *Abd Er-Rahman Ibn 
’Auf take tlie lead* and say the prayer, Bui Abd Er- 
liaihTiiuti replied, “Neither will 1 lead, nor shall you/ 5 
“ Who i.i then to take the lead ? n they staked. Be answered, 
11 Suhcib, who was bidden to do so by the Khali fch ’Omer 
himself; and him will the people obey/' “You have spo¬ 
ken truly/" they all replied. So t Suhdb \w \ng culled, he 
oatne and j^ribnued the prayer, and then they nil followed 
the bod)- to the grave. 

The following day was Tuesday, the second day of Mu bar- 
rum. in the twenty-fourth year (if the 11ijruin Un this day, 
they inaugurated 'Othiufoi ilk the successor of the Pfcophei, 
Tile services ermtinued until the lift erinton-pray er t without 
being ended; m that Sulieib perfortnud die prayer of the 
following morning, ami also that of nmbday. It was now 
finished; and when the Muran proclaimed the flflernoon- 
prayer, the people assembled before the Kbalilkh "Othman. 

The genealogy of die derated Kimlffoh *Gmur is as 
follows: 

’Omar Ibu EhKhutinb Ibn Nufeil Ibn ‘Abd El-Ttea Ibn 
Kftyfih Ibn r Abdullah Ibn Kmrt Ibn iin^ah Ibn !Ady Ibu 
Ka'ub Ibn Luwri, His surname wua Abu llm mother 

wits Hantemeh, daughter of Ilushim Ihn Mughairah Ibn 
p A bdntlah Ibn Amr Ibn Mahjrftiu, His ' honorary name 
was Fiiruk. Some of the people of his tribe state, that he 
received this name from the blessed Prophet; others* that 
it was given hitn by a .lew. Another tradition is that 
Ka p ab d-Ahbstr said he found the name of Farhk in the 
Taiirah; and thb latter statement has been “current among 
Muslims. 

There are also diverse accounts of his personal appear- 
a nee. One rej»ort states that his feoo was florid and fair; 
while another asserts that he had u sallow complexion. 
All agree that he wfts of tall stature; and that, when he 
walked among the people, his buck and shoulders swayed 
about so, and he had so vigorous a gait t that one would think 
he Was on home back* His head was bald on the top; his 
beftrd had become blanched. and he was in the I mbit of cob 
oriug it with kin nit Such had also been the practice of the 
Khnlilbh Abiii. Bdcr. When the KhaMeh Dmer was occu¬ 
pied with iiny tiling, lie kept both his hands in motion. 
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kSjLra and tlit NAabg* asked peri?iLssioa to see him, address¬ 
ing hifl son, he cxd&dmeii u 6 ’Abdallah, call these people; 
let them All coma iu + s1 So eaeh one vnm admitted in mm; 
and among the rest, it happened that Ka ab d-Abbur came. 
\\ hen f Dinar beheld him, Kaab's prediction respecting 
ids death came to kb mind ? and he recited the following 
dbtieha: 

* jitvliEkml me Uitee di^i of life. 

And Uktfo wa* no mw in wliai Ka'ab stud - 
Hot b»vn | uiv fear of 

Thatch l fear for tbo «ili* [hat J have I'oruitti r [ftl p 

On that day, tlie Khulifeh 'Omar expired. There are sev¬ 
eral versions oi‘ tlio eiieumstoncea attending bis death. One 
ot these is. that after LMQ stabbed him, he lived three 
days; and that when he expired, Sukeib performed the 
rnerning-pray er. They said to 'Omar, “O I-riucc of the 
believers, let us fetch a physician " and ho having answered, 
Do as you pleaaa," they brought in one of the Benu Ha- 
ritli, u man of tale til. who called for water, and gave it to 
'Omar to drink. On his drinking it, the liquid flowed out 
of the wound under his navel: milk was next given him, 
und it also came out; next a thick potage was tried, and St 
likewise flowed out from the same wound: whereupon the 
physician bade the Khali fell make his will, 11 because/' said 
he, "your worldly affairs have come to an end." To this 
the Klialifek answered that he hud already made it 
Another account says that the day on which he expired 
was Wednesday, and‘that he was Interred the same day. 
The persons before named then held a council together; 
three days passed away, and on the fourth, which was the 
first of Jtuhurraiu, the beginning of the twenty-fourth rear 
of the nijt&h, they agreed upou ’Qthiufin, and elected "him 
to be the successor to the khalifat#. 

31 any persona relate that ’Omar was still alive on Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday, and that he did not expire till Friday 
They say that it was at the does of the year, and that on 
the first Sunday of Muh&rmni he was consigned to the tomb 
A council was then held, which continued three days, during 
which SSuheib performed the mornitig-pravcr. They washed 
his body, and desired to perform his funeral prayer. ’Oth- 
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So five individuals were called in; these vrt-rc h Aly Tim Aid 
Taiib ’Ottimfin Tbn m, Zubeir Tim ElAmv-iin, Sft'ad 
ibn Abu \> iikkjls, mid Tul Iul All these were sent for ; and 
all came except Tallin, who, having gone to a vil]nge n eouEd 
mt he found, Tjinar said to them, “Wien the blessed 
Jr ropliet toft tl lb wodd, he departed satisfied with you all: 
tlovv let not the affairs of the l>elievm be neglected by you’ 
” 11011 1JU1L cult also Talha to you; then sit ye a!]"five 
down 1 and for five days take counsel among yourselvea 
respecting the dunce of a KhalSffeiu When V has been 
appointed, lei all the rest be submissive to him, and let him 
kad the people in their prayera. Now, I enjoin upon w hom¬ 
soever oE you accepts this charge, to be just and equitable 
towards the others; to keep their hearts eonlented, and to be 
kind to them; for they are the companions of the Prophet* 
who, in leaving this world, departed from it wholly satisfied 
with them, whoever may be chosen as KhalffeL 1 charge 
that hij lock well after the Arab people, for they mo the 
strength of the Muslims; and Jet him study their rights I 
also leave as my testament, that whatever people shall come 
under the obligation of God and the Prophet, they must be 
required to pay the capitation-tax, and be kept subject to this 
rule. 1 hen turning his face towards r Alv Ibu Abii Talib 
—on whom be peace I—ho said, "O ] Aly, should the charge 
fall upon you, act so that the Bemu UMiim shall not domi¬ 
neer over the believers*”* After which, becoming Ibeble 
be remained silent; he spoke no more, and his eyes closed! 
A little while after, ho again opened them; his son \Abdal- 
lab was then at hia side, and addressing him he asked, 
Abdallalywho was it that stabbed me? 1 His son replied* 
^ 10 Christian Abh Lulu. The dying Khalifeh exclaimed, 
GckI to praised that I have received my death-wound from 
an infidel like him, and have thus become a martyrP He 
then added, “’Abdallah, go to Aisheh* tell her that if she 
gives permission, I should like to be interred by the side 
, the holy Prophet; but in ca&e she does not* grunt it 
platte me in the cemetery of the Muslims.” Then teding 
wea ', u^eyes again closer]; afterwards, the voices of the 
jH_ v op e outiju ic coining through the door, he reopened them* 
mi asked what sound it was. On being told that the Mu- 

TLii Betj-fi l l i i ^him being 1 llu.- tnty h* wh*Lh tlm kJuBjrtdi 
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vousee my name in the Taumh,* and learn it from that?” 
Ha answered, "I did not find your name; but E Jiuind a 
flBwrilition of you, together with’ji description oftlie blessed 
Prophet: and as you are Ilia successor. I found tlie number 
ol years of your khalifate,” Then adding that only three 
“S? of lb:it period remained, lie departed. Now the Eh* 
lilen did not ieel in the least indisposed; and he was sur- 
prised at the words of Kn’ab cl-Ahliar. This occurred in 
/ car tte Kfodi, and in the month of 
ptiti-hHijych. \\ hen the Klmllfelt ’Omar returner] from the 
JJijkz four days only «f Dhfl l-Hmch remained. At the 
hour of the morning-prayer he left his (muse, and came to 
the mosque, wife re all the companions of the Prophet—on 
whom be peiii'j*!—stood in files, i 1 ariiz stood iu the front 
“ holding in his hand an Ethiopian knife resembling a 
two-eilged fcama ;f and just us the Prince of the believers 
pass-.l in from of the flic, be stubbed him with the knife six 
times, right and left, on the shoulders. He also struck him 
one blow under the navel; and it was this wound which 
proved fatal 


Ah soon :w Firilz had stabbed the Khalifeh he fled from 
among th^peonl^ The Khalifeh fell down, e*cbumiisg, 
i t "j , krdinliniiin here? This person coming forward, 
he bade hitn act as Itafbn. and thus enable the people to 
perform their menuing-pray er. He was then conveyed to 
h is house. A fter Abd iSr- Hah ml n hud si listed at the prayer 
for^nlonho return*} to the Khaltfrh, who said to hW 
A\*l hr-Hrihman, I place the affiaim of the Muslims in 
FfS hands; do not flay that you will not accept the charge. 11 
Abu fcr-Rahniaii replied, H O Prince of the believers. I have 

BOincf Jlnrj tn nek nf . if + . 1i ^ : t -o 


Luiaij AV4 , iLUMvereu t 

uu n * -r- zrr - Wce P t? The Khalifeh replied 

?P silent j speak of it to no cm except to those persons 
with whom 1 know that the Prophet, afhia decease 1 

nTn 2? tl,firn to ^ ther ; 1 tovethw. 

or to them, and let them entrust the charge to whomsoever 
they may agree upon.” 


* Thu Fen Co lick 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF *0M A R. 


In the commencement of the twenty-third rear of the 
Hijrah, the Khalffeh ’Omar went to the Hiffcc. and jher- 
formed the pilgrimage. He took with him the wives of the 
bte Prophet—on whom be bJteaings and peace I—from Me- 
tlineh, paying their expenses out of the public treasury. 

It was in the latter part of the year that he returned* 
Muglndrah ihti Shu'ljeh had a black slave named Finiz, 
whose surname was Aba LAlft: this wretch made the Kha¬ 
lffeh a martyr. Firths was a Christian (Tbmfy and by trade 
a earpeliter. Mug hid rub had put an iron collar mound 
his neek, and made him work; and out of the gains of his 
labor Mughairah reserved daily two pieces of stiver. One 
daVj Firilz come to the KbalifcL who was seated among the 
Wieven^ and addressing him ^.i^ * l Q Prince of the beUey* 
ens, Alugiinirah has put an iron around my neck, and requires 
of mo two pieces ox silver every day r which I am unable to 
give him/ The Khulifeh inquired of him what he could 
do; and lie answered, 111 1 am a carpenter, a painter, and a 
blacksmith.' The Khali frh replied M Since you know so 
many things, two pieces of silver are not too much for you 
to pay. I have also heard yon called a miller, and have 
beeu told that you can put up a wind-mill” Firths answer- 
ing in the affirmative, die tUiulffoh said* "Then put up a 
mill for me/ The man replied, w If 11tve h I w ill put up one 
for you that shall rejoice the hearts of all the people of the 
Kant and the West 1 And so saying, he departed. 

that same day! the Khali fell 'Omar remarked* li That 
ahiye has a design iijxin my life/ 5 On the day following, 
K&ab d-Ahbftr went to the Khallfch, and exclaimed r u O 
1 mice of the believers, make your will; for you will die in 
three days, 1 Omar asked him how he knew it, saying, 41 Did 
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were; and I informed him. that Sduneh T having found the 
casket among the booty, did not divide it, but sent it for his 
acceptance, as his previsions were a great expense to him. 
The Khftlifeh looked at me fixedly, and lien at the jewels; 
and presently be burst into team Placing his hands upon 
his sides, lie exclaimed, b May the Most High not satisfy the 
belly and the eyes of 'Omar, if what he has already given 
him of this worlds goods bo not enough for him l 1 Thou 
addressing his servant Asdh, who stood near h]ni i he said, 
*0 Ada, smite this man on the neck. Tlt 

I’he messenger adds, 4i As I wa« tying up the casket, the 
nifln struck me on the neck; and when I haddotte T the Kha- 
lifeh ordered me to carry it back forthwith to Selimeh t and 
tel] him to divide it among the Muslims, who had more 
right to it than he, * Hasten/ continued he, * lest they dis* 
pw®o; and in form Selimeh that I do this as an example to 
Muslims, I replied to the Khalifeh, k Q Prince of the bfr 
liever?, you thus hasten my departure, while 1 have neither 
camel nor horse; how can I go 7* He forth with bade Azfa 
to furnish me with two wdiite camels from among those 
which were given as alma; telling iru 1 , at the same Lime, to 
mount and depart. He ordered me, on my arrival at the 
canip r to present the camels to those of the soldiers whom 
1 considered poorer than myself I did as I was bid, and 
returned to £elimeh t to whom l gave back the jewels, lie 
sent them to Basrah, sold them, and distributed the proceeds 
among the troops.' 5 
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them to embrace Islam; and upon their refusal to do so, he 
demanded tic cqnitatioa-tax. This they also refused, mid &o 
he attacked and routed them, taking much booty; u ilfth part 
of which, with nnwi of the vietvrv. he sent to the Klialilhh. 
Among the booty was acuaJftt filled with rubies, which he 
also gave to bk messenger, telling him to present it to the 
Khallfeh for himself; “because," added he, “ his expend 
are very great: 5 When this person arrived at Mediueh, ho 
iouiid the people assembled in the mosque, mi the tthallfeh 
Omar feeding them. In a previous part of this history, it 
was mentioned that the Kuallfeh everv dav hud a camel 
kilted and boiled with salt, and that from tide he fed the 
poor and the strangers. Thin food he caused to be set out 
with bread, in earthen vessels, ia the mosque; the people 
are h there: and afterwards he would return to Uis own 
house, and lake his own meal. Xow the messenger relates 
that, :it the moment of his arrival, a dish of boiled meat was 
served in the mosque; nnd that the Khalffeh was engaged 
m distributing the food, follows 1 by his servants, who divi¬ 
ded the meut and breach The Khali fell stood in the midst 
Ot the people, having in his hand a wand like the crook of 
a shepherd who watches over his sheen. Ho examined the 
contents of each individual vessel, directing his servants 
lo add more bread, or meat, as die case required. '’He 
directed me T n adds the messenger, “to be seined; but I did 
not eat of the food which he gave to the others, since ihere 
was better lor me. Alter the people had eaten, he directed 
bis servant to carry away the vessels and tables: whereupon 
he lefL 1 remained diere until the servant had finished 
and then I went along with him to the Kh&lifth’& The 
casket which I had brought for him, was among my bag¬ 
gage. I entered his dwelling and found him seated on a 
coarse cloak, on which was a cushion filled with the fibres 
of the dale-leaf On observing mc T he pushed the cushion 
toward me; so seating myself upon it, I said, M am an 
envoy from Sclimeh Ibo Knis.’ lie now' bade me welcome, 
adding his salutations to Sclnneh; and upon his inqairing 
after the latter, and the Muslim forces, I informed hint of 
their success, and of the booty thev had taken, w hich gave 
him much pleasure. 

1 now took out, 5 ' says the messenger, “the casket of 
jewels, and placed it before him. He asked what jewels they 
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An account 0/ &Umeh Tbn Knit. 

hi this year, [A. EL 2S,] the KhaSffeh f Qrcmr n\*o sent 
troops against cite Kurds, Many warriors had collected 
around hi whom it w^. desirable to send away some 
where; but for eotne time there were no enemies near him. 
iS'cwii at length came to T Omar that the Kurds who dwelt 
on the confines of Airway between that country and Fan?, 
were committing robberies on the road; that they had not 
become Muslim^ and would not muster with the troops of 
the Muslims; ami that the Boldiern who were in the cities, 
villages, and country around about, would not engage against 
them.* 

So the KhsJlfeh called to him Selimeh Tim Kale EbAsh' 
ja y p and in formed him of what he hud heard respecting the 
Kurds, and raided, here are a great 11 timber of brave 
lighting men here from the Arab tribes Take them, and 
go ibnh against these Kurds; compel them to become Mits¬ 
ui and thus relieve the believers from the troubles which 
iticv cause them. A\ hen you see the enemy, do not be in 
a hurry to^ attack them. tirsL invite them to adopt the 
faith oi Icikitn; if they accept it, receive them; but if they 
refuse it, demand the payment of the tribute; and if they 
also refuse this, then make war upon them. Should t hey 
now ask quarter oJ you in the name of the judgment of 
the Most High, do not grunt it; for you do not know what 
is uls judgment respecting them. Yon can, however* grant 
W to them in the name oi the judgment of Mum; for that 
you do know. II your arms meet with victory, collect the 
booty, and impose a capitation-tax on the" vanquished. 
Lonceal nothing of the spoils from each oilier; do not put 
tiie women and children to death; and if you kill any. do 
not mtit j kte them by cutting off their noses, ears, hand% 


^lr Kh t a 131119 deU,rcre< * ^ia instructions* he 

eem ofl Selimeh Tbn Keus with the troops. When Selimeh 
who was a very brave man, came upon the Kurds, he in vited 
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directed El-'Anzv to read on ; and be said, 1; TIe baa two 
measures, of which one is small and the other large/ 1 To 
which AbfL M urn implied, “ThV grain which 1 take out of 
the public treasury, is measured w ith the smaller, and that 
which 1 give to the M usli m and to the poor, with the larger 
One/ 1 ‘Omar desiring Ei-’Auzy to continue, the latter read, 
11 He has given his own seal to^Ziyfid, and confided all the 
ailnin* of the Muslims to his charge." Abu Musa answered, 
“ZiySd is a wise and prudent, and well-bred man, and a 
good clerk withal; and 113 I have never found a tnnn more 
reliable for ihc aillurs of the Muslims than he, 1 con tided 
them to him/" Again 1 Omar hade the accuser trad on ] and 
ho said, ** Ho has received a slave named ! Aluieh as a bribe 
from Mnghairah Ibn Shifbeli.” To w hich Abh Mum replied, 
“ 1 did not receive her as a bribe, He gave her to me sim¬ 
ply in token of.good wilt; m he had no reason to be afraid 
of me. nor was he at all in need of my assistance He gave 
her to me as u present, and thus made friends with me, 
according to the saving of the Prophet, 1 Give gifts to each 
other, and make friends/ " 

The KLiidUi'h now said to AM Mfisn, li Go to Basrab t but 
send Zivad to m” And to El-’Anzy ho said, * a You have 
not toll X me lies, for which I should punish you; neither does 
wliat you have said render it necessary for me to dismiss 
AbO Musa, So denari, and be careful that you say nothing 
to any one against hiim lf 

When Abu Mflea arrived at Ba5mh t he sent Ziyad to the 
Khatifcli ’Omir, who inquired of him, how* many dirhems 
ho received as bis salary from Abu MG&l To which he 
answered, tf Two thousand/ 3 11 Itow r often has he made vou 
presents?' 1 continued the Kbolifeb; and he replied, “TwjcA* 
On the Khallfeh inquiring w hat he did with them, he an¬ 
swered, u As my mother llnmiyeh was in captivity, I pur¬ 
chased her freedom with the first. I had also an unde who 
was a prisoner* named 'Qbeirch, who had brought me up; 
he haying thus many claims tij>on me* I redeemed him wit h 
the second gift." The Khnlitefa commended what he had 
done, saving that he had only fulfilled the obligations of 
duty and the hoiv law, and thus obeyed the commands of 
the Prophet The Khnlileh also gave him back the ring 
which he had in the mean time taken from him, and, after 
approving bis entire conduct, sent him again to Abfi Musa. 
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mon beuutv mA elegnuce T who is a great eater. When you 
diamia&ed "Mughmndi Ibn SWbeh in fltvor of Abu M usa r 
whom you appointed governor of Basrah, the former event 
her to him an & bribe. He gives her every morning a dish 
full of stewed meat, and another at evening; while there 
are many persons among uh who cannot obtain even a piece 
of bread/ 

The Klialffeh 'OmBr. on hearing this, directed the accuser 
to draw up this statement with his own bond, and give it 
to him, winch EPAuzv did. The Khali fell then wrote to 
Abb Mfiftt, simply requiring his presence ut Medmch- On 
hi* arrival there, he was confronted with El-Anxy, into 
whose hands were put the accusations drawn up by himself, 
which he was requested to read aloud. 

The first accusation which El- 1 AnCT read, was to the effect 
that AM ttftaa hail selected sixty of the slaves for his own 
service. The Kind itch demanding of the accused what he 
had to reply to it, he said that it was true; that the sixty 
females were rdl young persons of noble birth ; that as they 
had said their Cithers would pay a high price for their ran¬ 
som, he had put them aside; and that, hiving received the 
money, he had divided it among the Muslims. El- F Anzy 
askedf him why he kept thorn in his own service* ife 
replied that he did it in order to let the parents know that 
their children had been reduced to a degrading employment 
and thus to move them to pay the more ibr their release 
from it. The KUallfeh ’Omar Urn El-KhaUab commanded 
El^Anzy to continue, and he read, fct You gave to the poet 
Khallyeli a thousand dirhems belonging to the Muslim*, for 
a poem which he had composed in your praise/ 1 To which 
Aba Musa answered, 14 1 gave it to him to stop his tongue; 
even as the Prophet—on whom be blessings and peace 1 — 
gave offerings to the poets for the same purpose, and on one 
occasion exclaimed to 'Aly Ibn Abu Talib, l O ’AJy, cut off 
their tongues from me/' (J But why did you pay this 
money out of the public treasury? 1 * asked El-Anssy. Abu 
MfW replied, a l did it to conciliate the poet in favor of 
Islam : for oiler the decease of the Prophet, he apostatized 
from it; bathe is now again a believer. I desired to render 
Islam agreeable to him, in the same manner uh the Prophet 
gave offerings out of the public treasury to Abfl Sutyan, 
find Safwiji T and others of his companions/ 1 The Khulifeb 
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for tliat purpose he permitted them to go to their fathers,, and 
bring the price of their redemption, to be divided among 
the troop, “This,” said lie, “will be better than to keep 
them prisoners* 1 * He selected from among the captives 
sixty for hh own service telling them to send a messenger 
to their lathers, for money wherewith to redeem themselves. 
The homes of these captives were distant ; some were tram 
Ispahan, and others from Kerman and Muknlm When the 
prices set upon them were received, they were delivered to 
those who brought the money. Then inking out a fifth 
part of the same, he wrote a letter to the Khaliieh, for the 
purpose of sending it to him* The rule on such occasions 
was, that the KhaMeh should present something tram the 
public treasury to the messenger who brought the news; and 
this rule had ku established by tbc Prophet himself So r 
when Abe Mftra* desired to send the messenger with the 
nows of his success, a person of the tribe of the Bonn 'Autfeii, 
named Dhubbeh Ibn Hiihsw, arose, and addressing him said, 
u O prince, I beg you to send me with your messenger, that 
1 also may receive something from the Khalifcb / 3 Ab& 
Mura granted his request* and sent him with the letter. 
There was also a poet, named Khaiiyeb, who T on reciting 
an adulatory poem before Abu M usa* received one thousand 
dirhems for it, from the booty. 

When tbc messenger reached Med inch, phubbeh Eh’Amsy 1 
was with him; and on entering the presence of the Kba- 
lifeh T Omar, he complained to him against Abu Musa Kl-Ash- 
J ary p saying, u O Prince of the believers, it is not right that 
he should l*o your agent [for the receipt of the public reve¬ 
nue], since lie has retained for himself contrary to the 
rights of the Muslims, no less than sixty handsome young 
slaves from among the captives. Moreover, he gave to the 
poet Khntiych a thousand dirhems from the public treas¬ 
ury, for reciting a tjocm in his praise. He baa also two 
measures with which he measures out provisions one of 
which is large, und the other small And he has two seal- 
rings, of which he himself keeps one, and the other in 
the possession of Ziy&d, to whose charge he has confided 
all the alia try of thc^ belie veta, and who writes all the com¬ 
munications; so that this ]*eraon does whatever he choose*, 
without AM Mhsa T d knowing any thing about it AM 
Mura likewise has a mistress named 'Aljilch, of uncom- 
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ran V To which Sahir made answer, u O Prince of the 
helicverSj its plains are like mountains, iu water ia scanty x 
its enemies are brave, and its dates are bad; if there are 
many soldiers in it, they will be half starved, and will lose 
their courage; and the countrybeyond it m still worae. 1 ' 
The KhalitVh wrote in reply to 'Abdallah, “Go not beyond 
Mukran; for von have no business in the country of Sind. 
Do not therefore destroy the Muslims; but write to Sind 
that, if any of its princes need elephants, they may purchase 
them, and do you divide the prjiceeths among the Mnriims. t> 
All of which was done as the Klialifeh commanded. 

An a&ounS of Lhf affair of BtirQl. 

Beyond the borders of Basrah, there is a place called 
Beirut, The Khalifeh T Omar gave to Abft Mftsa EI-Aeh^my 
all that country which extends from Basrah to the confines 
of SincL He addressed a letter to Abft Mflsa, in which he 
advised him to keep u good watch over those parts, lest 
enemies should come in upon him from Sind, Amman, and 
Ahwuz, and elsewhere. Now, whithersoever the Muslims 
carried their arms, the infidels met with defeat. The latter 
gathered from Ah was and Kerman into Beirut; and AM 
Mfts&f on being apprised of the fact, sent Muhfijir I bn Ziyad 
with troops against them* This affair occurred in the twen¬ 
ty'third year of the Ilijrah. and in the month of Ksmia- 
tfhan. lie ordered that if Muhajir became a martyr, his 
brother Rebf lbn Ziyad should be appointed commander in 
his place. Both the brothers went to Beirut together; and 
it being summer, the weat her was extremely warm, Muhfijir 
Was oidered by Abd Mika not to require the troops under 
his command "to keep the fast in auen places as he visited, 
lest, if a battle should take place, they should prove feeble 
when they ought to be strong. As AM Musa commanded, 
®o it was done. Mubajir became a martyr in the conflict 
which ensued; and his brother ttebf, seizing the standard, 
rushed into the fight, and conquered the infidels. Not 
much booty was taJjen; for the troops of the enemy were 
deserters who possessed but few effects of value* If any 
captives* however, were made; who were all of good fami¬ 
nes* being the sons of people of rank, Abu Musa com¬ 
manded that the prisoners should ransom themselves; and 
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When 'Abdullah Ibn 'Attab had conquered Kefinfa^ ho 
seat ITukim Ibu 'Omar Etli-Tbalehy to Mukraii, together 
with Shi huh Ibn Muhariby; and he also deemtdiea after 
them Sulieil Ibn ’Ady. These forces fill united on tlie iron,- 
tiers of Miikr&n, Now the frontiers of Mukhin join those 
of the king of SineL The king of Mtikrin therefore sent 
a messenger to the hitter, and ticked hii assistance, saying 
that an Arab army was coming against him. The king of 
Sind forthwith assembled n strong force, and went to hb 
aid with Li imiy lighting tdcphfuits, The Muslims sent word 
of Litis to Kerman; on toe receipt of which, ’Abdallah 
appointed a lieutenant to his places and marched towards 
Mukrfin* The inhabitants of the latter country call their 
king, in the language of Sind, which answers to the 

Peraiaii AW 

'When Abdallah reached the Muslim army, he found 
also the Rotiul with his forces* waiting the arrival of those 
from tSiod; for be hail sent jiersoiis through all the tow ns 
of Lhat country* asking for men to join his army, and each 
day troop came to him from some of those places. At 
first* the Muslim troops encamped at some distance from 
Mukntn; but "Abdallah Ibn Attub exclaimed against this* 
as a measure which gave to the enemy time to collect all 
his people around him, So, at jiightlalE, he made an attack 
upon the enemy in the dark, and put a great many to 
the swore!. That night, the infidels were routed; * tha 
Eetbil lost his head, and Ida army was pursued by the Mus¬ 
lim forces. The destruction of the infidels continued until 
morning; many prisoners were taken, with a great number 
of elephants. The next day, h distribution of th# booty 
wm made; and 'Abdallah despatched SahfirEl-Id with a 
fifth part of the booty* and a missive of conquest, to the 
Kholiibb p Omar. The letter explained at length the way 
in which the battle had been gained, ami w ith what case 
the enemy was routed; and it concluded with asking per¬ 
mission to send a force beyond Mukmn, and to Lake posses¬ 
sion of the country. (, <jive mo leave,'' smd ’Abdallah, “to 
march to the territory of the king of Sind" At the same 
time, he a&kcd what he should do with fhe elephants he had 
captured. 

When the Khnlifeh 'Omar read 1 Abdallah's letter, he 
impured of Sohilr, "What sort of a country is this Mnk- 
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Prince of the believers, and told him, li I have opened an 
extent of two provinces (&artjdk), even from the frontiers of 
Kdhistan nearly to Kerman ■ 1 therefore ask you to give 
them to me;’ The Khdifdi was desirous of letting Tiim 
have them; so he wrote on the subject to 1 Abdallah Ibn 
■ Attiib, who replied that they were two large places* and 
were the entrances to Khoroaan. Whereupon the KhnUfeh 
gave them to him. 

The mifpic&t qJ S\ 

This year* (A. II, 23.) the Khal ffth 'Omar sent ’Amr Ibn 
El- A? tt-Tetnimy to Hijistim, and sent his o wn son Abd¬ 
allah with him. He furnished him with a great number 
of troop. The ting of SijLstan also* on his side* assem¬ 
bled a large force* and marched out ns far as the frontiers 
of his country, where he offered luittle to the Muslims, He 
was,, however, defeated. The capital of Sijistiin was called 
Zirenk; and it hud a very strong castle, in which ho took 
refuge. He closed its ^ateo, and fortified its towers very 
formidably. The Muslims captured all the towns in its. 
neighborhood, and it was the only place that held put 
against them. Isldin had now extended to the borders of 
Hindustan and Kandahar. When the king found that all 
Sijistan hud fallen under the power of the Muslims, and 
that he could no longer maintain his .position, he made peace 
with them, and surrendered the castle of Zirenk* 

In the days of the Khnlifeh T Omar, Abdallah Ibn ! Amr 
and Asim resided at Zirenk, and they were still there in 
the times of the Khali fobs ‘Otliman and T A!y. In the davs 
of Mo'awiyeh, timt Khalifeh sent Ziyad into Truk* and iis 
son Muslim Ibn Ziyftd into Sipist^n. The latter country 
borders close on the frontiers of Hind^tim and the whole 
of it was conquered during the time of Ma'awiyebt the 
inhabitants all submitting to the rule of Muslim Ibn ZivM, 
and adopting the faith of Ishhn. 

The e&rupiGst of Midkr&n. 

Between Kerman and Sind lies a country called MufcriJn. 
In it are many cities* one of which is named T!zl and an¬ 
other KhOsh ; and all of them belong to Mukr&n. 
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not "know him. Then addressing ]iim i he said, li O Prince 
of the believers, 1 am a messenger from Sfiriyeh, and have 
brought you a missive of conquest, with a fifth part of the 
booty.” 4 -God be praisedexclaimed the Khalifeh; and 
turning his face toward the inrm, he asked him for hi* news. 
The messenger took out the casket and showed it to the Kha- 
lifeh. The latter commanded him to return with it to Sa- 
riyeh t and to tell him to divide its contents among the Hus- 
lima who fought the battle with him; 4 because, 11 said he r 14 to 
them it rightly belongs.” Tim messenger left the Khalifeh; 
and when the people of Medineh inquired of him about the 
battle, he said to them, K Wc were engaged with the eoemv 
on SViday, when we heard the voice of the Khalifeh crying 
out, c 0 SSrijehl tho mountain, the mountain ! P?I On com¬ 
paring times,, they found that it was the same day and hour 
when the Prince of the bdieven? was Ln the pulpit; and that 
his words, by the command of the Most High, were con¬ 
veyed to SariyeK 


77w c&nquest of Ktrm&n. 

In the twenty-second year of the Hijrah, the Muslim 
forces marched with *Abdullah Ibn Attdb, nud Suheil Ibn 
*Ady t against Kerman, and in the twenty-third year made 
war upon it The inhabitant* of that country were collected 
together in a numerous body; one tribe residing in the 
mountains, called in the Persian tongue K 5 fqj, and In the 
Arabic Kairlas, also came down to the city; and the forces 
were very strong in number Notwithstanding the num¬ 
ber of the ]>eople of Kerman, the Moat High granted victory 
to the Muslims, and many of the infidels were plain- One 
district of Kerman was called Jircft, against which Abdal¬ 
lah Ibn 'Attib sent SuheiL The latter went by the summer 
road between the cities, collecting all the beasts of burthen 
which he could find* both horses and mules, until their 
number became so great that none but Allah knows how 
many they were,—all of which were taken as booty. He 
scut a letter to the KhqJJfeh 'Omar with a fifth part of the 
same, giving him an account of his success, lie likewise 
despatched Abdallah Ibn Yezld Ibn Naufal FJ-KhuziVy to 
TMtim, who opened the wav from the frontiers of K6- 
hbtan to those of Tisktiu; from whence he went to the 
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time, he ascended the pulpit, and read the MoSkJl While 
thus engage^ the Most High removed the veil from bis 
eves, anti he beheld Sdriycli and his soldier*?. The Khalifeh 
remained silent, just as a person is silent who beholds an 
object, and rejprds it attentively; then reflecting for a nn> 
meat, he aaw ISfiriyeh and his troops surrounded by Persian 
forces, and observed that, had they turned their backs 
toward the mountain, their position would have been an 
easy one* So he cried out aloud, u 0Sftriyeht the moun¬ 
tain, the mountain l n and recommenced reciting the kholWh. 
The Most High caused his voice to reach from Medlneh to 
the place where the Muslims were engaged in batik. 

Now when Sariyeh had ended the light, he found himself 
possessed of great riches and booty, which he sent to the 
Khalifeh ’Omar* Among these, there was a casket filled 
with jewels, which he did not touch, but, confiding it to a 
messenger, sent it with a missive of conquest to the Khalifeh, 
for his own use. On the arrival of the messenger, T Omar was 
in the mosque, feeding the poor, the strangers, and the trav¬ 
ellers. He stopped in front of the Khalifeh, who, supposing 
him also to be a stranger in need of food, bade him lie 
Seated, and gave him something to eat The KhaMcli was 
accustomed to eat his own meals at home with his family; so 
lhut 3 when the people had been fed, he returned to his dwell¬ 
ing, followed by the bearer of the casket of jewels, whom 
he bade eater, and the man did so* F Omnr then directed 
his own meal to be brought before him. The wife of tho 
Khalifeh was named Omni Kulthum, the daughter of the 
Prince of the believers K Aly Ibn Abu Tahlj —on whom rest 
the divine favor and complacency I—She laid before the Kha¬ 
lifeh a little barley-breath stud a little olive-oil, with a email 
quantity of hooey and salt. The Khalifeh asked her if she 
had not cooked something; when she answered, 41 How can 
I cook any thing, when I have nothing to wear?” for 0mda 
Kulthum a clothes were all worn out The Khalifeh jokingly 
asked her, lt What have you done with your drawers ? are 
they not sufficient for von who arc the daughter of p Aly 
Ibn Abil TfiJib, and the lawful spouse of Omar Ibn Eb 
Khaitab?" Then addressing the messenger, he excJaimod, 
14 In Gods name! had Omm Kulthum been satisfied with us, 
our meal would have been better." So they ate together; 
and the messenger knew the Khalifeh, but the latter did 
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They fought so stoutly that by noon the troops of the city 
were defeated; and they used their swords with such effect 
that they killed act innumerable number gf persons* afcim, 
with his own hniuL kilted Shahrek and his sod. There was 
a person with iShahrek, from "Ajom, named Azd'miu r who 
came with his own troops to ask quarter of Hakim; which 
the Latter gave him. W hen their forces were defeated, an 
immense amount of treasure fell into the hands of the Mus¬ 
lims; which being divided amongst them, Hakim sent the 
newto tho Khalifeh by a missive of conquest. 

Now when Siriyeb Ibn Zcnfni marched tow ard Sebi and 
Ihirabjerd, his forces entered the fortress of the hitter, and 
occupied it for the space of three months. At length, 
assistance was asked from the villages in the neighborhood 
of Shirrtz; and after assembling a large force, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city, and attacked the Muslim army. 
The brittle was a severe one, and many Muslims fell. It 
was the time of the prayer of Friday T and the battle took 
place in a plain; near ite Muslims there was a high moun¬ 
tain. The infidels surrounded the Muslims, and mads great 
havoc among them, so tliat their position was very critical, 
and they were near being defeated Pariyeb, — on w p bom rest 
the divine complacency f—wna fighting w T ith his head hare, 
when suddenly he heard the voice of the Khalifeh, crying 
aloud, “OSSnyehl the mountain, the mountain! 55 meaning 
0 SJriyeh! turn against the mountain Thereupon, Sartyeh 
cried out to the troops, “O helpers, I have just beard the 
voice of the KhaHfch; did not you also hear it 7” They 
answered, 11 We heard it; but this Is not the voice of the 
Khalifeh ’Qtnsr, for there is a ^reat distance between him 
and us." Sfuiyeh replied, “The Most High has caused us 
to hear it, and "pointed out a way for mJ* Then, on his col¬ 
lecting his soldiers, they placed their backs to the mountain. 
That evening they found safety; ftnd*on the following day 
they recommenced the battle," md subdued and took the 
city. The KhsKfeh t Omar at Mcdineh had a vision on Fri¬ 
day eve; the troops of Eariyeh were in his heart, and he 
was sorrowful,. For it w T ns then three months since they bad 
pitched before the gates of the fortress of Dfintbjerd, w ithout 
his having any news of them. s Omar eaw r them in his dreams 
that night engaged in battle, and he told the vision to Ida 
people, at the hour of the prayer of Friday. At the same 


The army with the above-mentioned commanders, started 
toward Far*. They Bet themselves down at Tuj. with the 
troops of Media eh and of Fairs. All the Muslim soldiers 
did not go at once to Tuj; each commander to w ham a city 
w as given r went to his city, At length, all the forces of Tuj 
dispersed* Munis hi \ however, marched against that place, 
ana took it Then, leaving a few soldiers there, he made an 
excursion to NMbur, taking muck booty. This man was 
the brother of Abu XJboid Ibn Moaud, who, on the accea- 
Bson of the Khallfeh 'Omar to the khalifats, and IiLh call 
upon the chosen of the Most High to join in a holy war 
against the infidels, received the command of them, and Fell 
a martyr at the battle of Kl-Jisr + under the fees of a white 
elephant. At the time whets p Ala EM-fiidhnuuy took the 
cities of Tuj and Islnkhr, he eroded over the sea with his 
OWH forces, without the authority of the Khali fell—on whom 
rest the divine complacency!—and the inhabitants of those 
two cities apostatized from the fhith of Lslam, 

When Mujiishi’ took T4L he divided the riches and booty 
of the place among his follower*. Uo retained, however, a 
fifth part of i t, and sent it with a missive of conquest to the 
Prince of the believers. 

On the departure of the army of ’Othmjtn Ibo AblVPAs 
for Istukbr, the forces in that place marched out against 
him. lie engaged lheiii r and pm them to flight; and ap¬ 
proaching the gates qf that city, besieged £L lie made 
pence with the city, and took possesuion of it Tie then sent 
a letter, with a flith part of the booty, to the KhnlffeL 

Hakim Ibn AhfoVAjs, die brother of T Othmdn l went 
toward Shiraz. At the same tube, Shahrek left Tuj with 
many troops, all of w hom wore men encased in iron; they 
were clothed in armor to such a degree that their eyes were 
scarcely visible, Hakim also had a great many troops, all 
of whom were experienced in warfare and full of courage, 
the chosen troops ol the Arabs, as well as their greatest 
champions, such* for instance, as 'Abdallah Ibn MuWinnr 
Et Temlniy, Shibl Ibn Un’bed EbBejely, Junld EL- r Abd t 
and Abfl Sigh rah the father of Mihkd; and they nil, st 
length, gave battle to the troops of Shahrek. When the 
light of day touched their helmets and their corslets, men a 
eyes were dazzled with their brightness* This brightness 
fell upon the Musl im s, so that their eyes were blinded. 



CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS, 
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{CantnTUEd from Volume First*) 


The taking of T&j in Mrs. 

During the first part of the twenty-third year of the 
Hijrah, news came to the Khnltfeh r Gmar Ibn EKKhnttfib r 
that the king of Tiij waa collecting a large forcc T and waited 
to meet his army* 'Omar therefore marched twenty thou¬ 
sand troop to the aid of Fare* Tiij p called in the Persian 
tongue Tibs, is a town of Fjlrs, and is situated towards 
Ahw&as in the kingdom of Firs. 

The armies of Ahwilz and f Ajetn* being assembled at 
Abwdz, the K halite h sent the other army to join them, but 
without appointing any one to the command. The leader 
of each army had the command of a city. The Khnlffeh 
directed that the whole force of Furs should be collected in 
one place, after which arrangements would be made for 
camrmg on the war. “Go," said he, ,£ to Fan: but so not 
to the place where the enemy have set themselves down; 
for they will disperse, and their arrangements will be broken 
up. Attack every city which you Ml in with.” 

The Khali fell now gave the charge of the war to Mnjftsbi 1 
Ibn MesMd Etb-Thakaly* He also conferred on him the 
government of NMbtir, and its vicinity* He conferred the 
government of Nr a k hr on 'Gthmiin Ibn AbO-1 J As Fth-Tha- 
tafy: and that of Shiraz on his brother Hakim Ibn Abu-b 
As, desiring him to reside there. He gave the government 
of Sebfi ami D&mbjerd to Siirivah Ibn Zcimn Ed-Datlamy. 


* Tire n^Lrad th]u*1>U! jL'iniiUjx** in to 
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bly in infancy, to some unknown jwtncr for life. The 
relation which involves in it meet of human happiness or 
misery* is eon traded in that country, not by the parties most 
interested, but by their parents, and without consulting the 
wishes of the betrothed, it is deemed improper for them 
to see, much more to speak fb, each other before marriage. 
When the bridal day arrives, nl the conclusion of ihe cere¬ 
monies or ihe wedding, the bride and groom seat themselves 
at a labia and pledge each other in a cup of wine, and go 
through the formality of tasting the viands set before them, 
and ibis m the first and the last time that the husband ana 
wife eat at the same table. Henceforth, she is to servo her 
lord. In the most respectable families the women, (for 
there is no legal limit to the number of wives a man may 
have,} arc confined to a suite of apartments bv themselves. 
Ladies are never seen abroad, but go out in closed sedans, 
whenever they pay visit* to their female acquaintances. 
Let the imagination fill up the picture of a w oman's life in 
Chino, It is little, if any, better than the most abject slavery, 
with its accompaniments of ignorance mid degradation. 
Such is the condition of the mothers of the Wi From 
them each generation derives its first mid deepest impres¬ 
sions* This is the soil in which the li roots of society 1 are 
planted, and what must be expected from their growth? 
When old enough to be transplanted from the dimserv to 
the school, wc have scon what change k given them. The 
subsequent training and instruction which the youth of that 
country receive, produces no other effect than to make them 
the fitc^Lmiles of their fathers. 


t 
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is fi rail y supported* nor ia that a misnomer by which the 
highest literary graduates are generally designated, the Dis- 
tuples of the Son of heaven. They have been in the empe¬ 
ror 1 s school from first to last* and could but come out his 
tools and sycophants. Such they arc T and such they will 
bc T so long as the system of instruction refrmin$ whnt it is. 

There is one fruitful source of influences upon u nation’s 
character to which allusion has scarcely been made in this 
paper, namely, the condition of females in China. Aristotle 
never s&id a truer thing, than when he remarked, that “if 
women are by barbarians reduced to the level of slaves, it 
is because barbarians themselves have never risen to the 
rank of men, that is, of men lit to govern; and nothing is 
more ruinous to a slate than the defective education of 
women, since, wherever die institutions respecting one half 
of the community arc faulty, the corruption of ihaL half 
will gradually taint ihe whole." Women are regarded in 
China as in other Pagan countries; only with more respect, 
in proportion as the Chinese are more civilized than other 
heathen nations. Still there is no provision made lor their 
education, as there is tor the other sex. In Canton f and 
perhaps in some of the other large cities, theta are a few 
schools for girls, taught by women; and now and then, a 
woman is heard of who is able to read and write. Gen¬ 
erally, however, females are looked upon m unfit subjects 
of instruction in any thing more than household duties. 
Those- who can read and write arc therefore the more re¬ 
marked, while they live; and the memoirs of learned women 
are found among the biographies of distinguished morn 
Doubtless they arc the more respected on account of their 
rarity, tor women are generally left to grow up in ignorance. 
From the commencement of her life, woman is compare 
tivdy a despised being. When a son ls born, it is a day of 
Rejoicing in the family. When a daughter is born, especially 
if she is not the first, it is an occasion of more lamentation 
titan joy. She is not greeted with smiles and earcsse^ when 
she enters the world. If destined to be brought up as a 
lady, she is subjected to a painful compression of the feet, 
which makes her a cripple for life, in order to suit the 
national taste, and notions of female beauty* The “golden 
water-lilies," as those small feet are called!, ore essential -to 
the perfection of a Chinese belie. She is betrothed, proba- 
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study of the standard books*, and of the language, that if 
other and new flclds of knowledge had t>een presented to it* 
it could not have found time to explore them. But such a 
diversion was never attempted. Every learner has been shut 
up to the same studies* and to the same method. While, 
therefore* on our side of the world* we have been rushing 
forward in eager haste after new discoveries and inventions, 
and boldly adventuring all manner of experiments, in poli¬ 
ties, religion science, and tike arts* until at length we are 
scarcely surprised at any thing, the Chinese accomplished 
all that they could of this sort* long ago, and thou sat down 
at rest Within their own domain, content with what they 
were, and doggedly indifferent to every new thing. The 
very diversities of natural talent* that might, in other cir¬ 
cumstances, by the force of genius* have now and then pro¬ 
duced an innovator, or reformer, to start the nation on a 
new career of improvement, have in China been counter¬ 
acted, because all minds have been cast in the same mould, 
and it was impossible for any one to be much in advance of 
his age. To this, more than to any tiling else, is to bo 
attributed the anomalous fixedness of every thing in China. 
Maimers, customs, and even opinions* have been almost 
equally unvarying from age to age. Even the cut of a coat 
has not changed for lwo hundred years. Thus* while one 
half of mankind b more or less |>erv&ded by the elements 
of change and improvement, the other half is but the 
mummy of its antiquity. The Chinese of to-day is in all 
important respects the Mongol of the Christian era. 

The whole aim and scope of the government is to make 
its subjects peaceable machines; and though the slate has 
taken so much pains to educate the people* it is solely with 
that view. Nor did a government ever succeed more admi¬ 
rably in its design. It imbues the mind of every child with 
those principles and sentiments which in their development 
ebidl make the man look up to the monarch as to |fc great 
and adorable father. In childhood* the subject ig taught 
nothing that shall conflict with* but every thing that shall 
support and strengthen* the dairns of the awe-inspiring 
despot. In manhood* too, he merely learns more fully to 
comprehend the same political dogmas, and by every appeal 
to his self-interest and ambition, is encouraged and 'stimula¬ 
ted to uphold them. It is no w onder, then* that the throne 
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in the service of the emperor and empress, and the imperial 
family; and when the emperor Lears of the illness of a 
prince or princess, or of a minister of state, he delegates 
one of his physicians to visit the personage. Medical 
knowledge in China is acquired solely by practice* and some 
considerable attainments m this way suffice to introduce one 
of the prolesesou into the College at the capital. 

We nave thus taken a cursory survey of the religion, the 
processes of instruction* and the educational system* estab¬ 
lished in China, because it contributes to give an insight 
into the way in which certain remarkable results have been 
brought about in the national mind and manners, 

Confucianism^ Buddhism, Thuism and Mohammedanism, 
but chiefly the first two* have long warred w ith each other 
in that country, until the nation, grown weary of strife, lias 
at last settled down into n religious apathy’ in which the 
Confneiamst reposes with a superstitious and haughty athe¬ 
ism, the Buddhist slumbers with unthinking idolatry, the 
disciple of Lau-tsz' dosses with his lazy abstractions* and 
dreams of the water of immortality* and the follower of 
Mohammed is quite at ease with his devotions to Allah. 
No bloody rites, no human sacrifices arc seen* for the con- 
filet of various systems of religion has neutralized the 
strongest points of alf and kept the nation from any but 
die more decent exhibitions of Pagan devotion. 

Again, the long continued confinement of the Chinese to 
the exclusive study of their old classic books, has taught 
them to regard that w hich h most ancient as best and most 
venerable. We stand with our faces toward the future* 
looking ibr a golden age to come. They* on die contrary, 
with their bucks turned to ours, are indolently peering away 
into remote antiquity, and eongratulatiog themselves on 
what their fathers were. We think the nvind of man is 
destined to achieve greater things than it has hitherto accom¬ 
plished. They look to the far off past for all their models 
of the great* the heroic, and the goodL 

To the same cause may also be ascribed the early matu¬ 
rity of the civilization of China. The mind of mm f there, 
has been bo fully occupied with the task assigned it in the 
educational course* tlmt it has been effectually prevented 
from overleaping the boundaries by which it has been for 
ag*s circumscribed. It has h ad so much to do in the mere 
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The Imperial College has three classes of students, called 
the Kttrxp&xngj find Ifco-sang, of which the first- 

mentioned is the highest. There are various ways of obtain¬ 
ing admission into this college, which we have not time to 
specify. Some obtain their places by imperial favor, some 
by purchase, and others by right of descent from soldiers 
who distinguished themselves in the Mantsliu conquest in 
1644, The Hlo-sSng study in their respective languages, 
the Mantshm the Mongol, or Hie Chinese. Tho other classes, 
it appears, confine themselves to Chinese literature. The 
course of study in this college occupies ten years. There 
is a sort of mathematical school attached to tho Imperial 
College, which the Kuug-siiug and Kien-sang can enter, 
upon examination. 

The Astronomical College dates from the time of the 
Ming dynasty. Its constitution was materially changed by 
the Homan Catholic missionaries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But its functions, after all, relate m 
much to astrology as to astronomv* It is governed by a 
high officer called a minister. He has under him two pre¬ 
fects or directors, the one a Mantshu, and the other a 
ChluescT or even an European; and four assistants, a Man- 
tshu* a Chinese, and two Europeans, They determine the 
laws of the motion of the stars, and regulate the notation 
of time among men; and in short, every thing that relates 
to divination, and to the choice of lucky days, forms a part 
of their duty. The astronomical theories of the Chinese arc 
composed of the knowledge ’which they acquired of them* 
selves, mixed up with that which they have received from 
European missionaries. Then are astronomer attached to 
the Imperial Observatory , and special proiessorawho instruct 
a certain number of pupils, who iire f for the most par^ the 
eons of these astronomers 

The preparation of the Imperial Almanac is considered 
by the Chinese as an affair of the gravest importance; and 
it seems to have been that which led to the legal introduc¬ 
tion of Europeans into the Astronomical College, because 
the Mantshus and Chinee very often made mistakes in the 
calendar. 

The Medical College can hardly be called a school, for no 
regular system of study or instruction is attached to the 
institution. Several of its members are Constantly employed 
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The Mantffiu emperors endeavor to mmntain the military 
spirit among their subjects ; and to this end they have also 
instituted military examinations corresponding to those for 
literary degrees, nod the successful candidates are admitted 
to equal rank with the ShVu-tsaL Kiujin and TsinW. 

Thu members of the imperial family are also obliged to 
submit to an examination Wore Vicing admitted to adminis¬ 
trative charges; but thin is a mere formality. Frequently, 
it is said* the essays are written by some other person than 
the caudulate, and the examination is held almost in secret 

Finally^ it appears from some state-papers published in 
1829—30* in iheFeking Gazette,, that there arc also regular 
examinations for the post of tnmslators of the Eussiim or 
Monish u into Chinese, attached to the court. Thus the gov¬ 
ernment seems to have made every possible application of 
the system of competition and examination. 

It remains to speak of certain institutions established at 
Peking, one of which, the llan-Lin, has been frequently 
mentioned by name. The Han din, or Forest of Pencils, is 
sometimes called by Europeans the Imperial Academy of 
Peking, because it is composed of the most learned doctors, 
or Tsm-sz 1 . According to the statute that regulates its 
notion ami prescribes its duties, its members “are to prepare 
divers official documents, and write the history of thdr own 
times, ^ well xls other works. Its chiefs and its members 
must devote themselves to the promotion of education 
among the various classes of the people, and in tine prepare 
them to hold office, and render them worthy to be presented 
to the dhoiee of the eovereigtu" Probably the most impor* 
taut duty devolving upon this body is the superintendence 
of the public examinations, and the preparation of the his¬ 
tory of the reigning dynasty, which is never published till 
after its close. These official historiographers must have 
accumulated, during the last two centuries, a vast amount 
of mate rial for publication m the Imperial Archives. The 
education of the members of the imperial lamilv is olao 
incidentally a part of the duty of the IhuiLim The offices 
of die Hem-lin arc equally divided between the Man tiffin 
and the Chinese race. 

Inferior to this, is the Imperial Col lege, the Astronomical 
College, and the Medical College, which form three set 
entlfic and literary establishments immediately dependent 
upon the court. 

TOL JL 
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The general damnation at Peking is conducted on the 
same principles, and attended by the same precautions 
against frauds, as those held in the provinces, for the first and 
second degrees. The examine ns however, are of a higher 
order, and are always some of the Qan-lik The subjects 
proposed to the candidates, though included under die 
saute hearts, are more difficult to treat than those given out 
at the provincial examinations, and the style of composition 
must be more pure and elegant* Du Haloe informs us that, 
in the times of the Mmg dynasty, three hundred were 
admitted to the third degree, or doctorate, at each general 
examination at the capital, 

A fourth examination takes place also at Peking, in the 
imperial palace, for the aspirants to the rank of Ilan-iiiL 
The doctors who present themselves on this occasion, devote 
themselves wholly to literary studies, and do not hold any 
office under the government They are examined by the 
president or vice-president of the Board of rite®, which has 
the general direction of public instruction, A final exam¬ 
ination is undergone for the first or second rank among the 
Hon-lin; and higher than this no subject of his Imperial 
Majesty can go. 

Such is the scale of examinations, established by author¬ 
ity, whereby the Chinese arrive at rank nnd office. The 
l£iu-jm are eligible to civil posts in the provinces* Those 
who continue their literary career, and obtain the doctors 
degree, or become Tain-sz, arc fitted to fill the most impor¬ 
tant offices in the empire, and if they become H&frhn, they 
may receive the highest appointments in the gift of the 
emperor. Still it docs not follow, as a matter of course, 
that those occupying these grades of literary rank secure 
places in the nummistmtion. They are only thereby pro¬ 
nounced by the minister of rites to be fitted for them. The 
minister of offices may then exercise his own discretion, or 
caprice, and give them appointments, or pans them by to 
serve his favorites. This is a vice m the organization of 
the court, and has been the cause of much complaint. The 
minister of rites pronounces a man to he competent or 
worthy to hold office, but cannot confer the appointment 
upon him. The minister of offices has the appointing power 
exclusively in his hands. 
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director, to show that they have kept up their studies sine® 
they received their degree. Neglect of this formality is 
punished with loss of nmk, find with having 'one's name 
erased from the list* The iaet is p however, that at the pres¬ 
ent day. the collcge-oatalogu^ are tilled with the names of 
absentees; and as every thing depends upon the result of 
the examination before the director, the eollege-pTGfe&sars 
have little T if any thing to do, and frequently they employ 
substitutes to look after their sinecures. 

The Siau-teoi, who desire to take the second degree, or 
to become A ju-jm, must first submit to an examination 
before the above-mentioned officer, to determine their capa¬ 
city, and can only present themselves for examination in 
the province where their family has resided for three gene- 
ratiqiis, This preliminary trial determines how many of 
the Sian-tsai are judged capable of examination lor the sec¬ 
ond degree. The cxaminations for this degree take place 
at the provincial capital once m three years, though extra¬ 
ordinary ones arc occasionally authorised by the Emperor. 
The candidates for the second degree are examined by two 
commissioners from the court A multitude of precautions 
are adopted at thecae examinations, to prevent frauds on the 
part of the candidates and examiners. If any one wishes 
to know what they are. be may ascertain by consulting the 
first part of Morrison's Dictionary, under the word Hw f 
where they are mentioned in detail Of the six or seven 
thousand candidates at Canton, not more than sixty or sev¬ 
enty are successful 

The general Examination tor the third degree, by which 
scholars become T*vn-sz\ takes place at Peking ottce in three 
year®. Only those K iu-jin who have received civil appoint¬ 
ments, are admitted to it. At the appointed time, they 
betake themselves fin™ all parts of the empire to Peking, 
with on ofhciLd certificate of their standing and post in the 
government. This certificate La handed to the minister of 
rites- and if it is satkfhetory, they are allowed a certain 
sum of money towards defraying their expenses iu coming 
to the capital. The allowance is, however* altogether too 
small For iiistnnce P to those who go from Canton to Peking 
it ia about thirty dollars, for a journey of about twelve hun¬ 
dred miles, ana the other expenses attendant upon so great 
a change of latitude, climate^ and style of living# 
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dollar per annum* In rural districts, it La less. Parents 
usually pay by the year, and not for a quarter, or month! 
m it often happens among mono civilized people. There is 
but one primary school maintained by the government. and 
that is at Peking, for the sons of Tartar soldiers. The 
schools are open from S o'clock A. 1L till noon, and from 
2 till 6 o'clock P* M. t every day in the year, except during 
six weeks from the New Tear, which is a national holiday* 
After six or eight years of study in the manner before 
described, the children learn to read and write with sufficient 
freedom for the purposes of common life. Under the Sung 
dynasty, from 900 to I276 t arithmetic wits taught in schools 
especially designed for that purpose; and even parts of 
mensuration were included in the course of study. 

At present, both these are rejected from the course of 
ordinary instruction. The only school in which the study 
of arithmetic or mathematic*, if it is proper so to call them, 
b pursued, forms a part of the rmortal college at Peking, 
In shops and coun tin ^houses, the mdn-pdn r or abacus, is 
the instrument by which the Chinese perform their numer¬ 
ical calculations. In respect to common schools, it is not 
known that the Man trims have published any general regu¬ 
lations ; and eo fkr as this- goe* T they are inferior to their 
predecessor* of the Ming dynasty. 

The civil administration of "each province includes a 
director of instruction, w ho is chosen by the emperor him¬ 
self from the J/dn-Wn, or counsellors of the Board of rites. 
He has the inspection of the colleges founded and supported 
by the state, at the chief places of the departments and dis¬ 
tricts. The students in these colleges are &tdu-ts&ij or can¬ 
didates for the second literary degree* The director of pub- 
lie instruction makes the tour of the province once in tw o 
years, and examines the applicants for admission to the 
colleges - and if admitted, they recei ve the bacedaureate. 

They are examined upon ethics, the Chinese language, 
anclent and modem, reading, the land of writing required 
at the public competitions for degrees, calligraphy, the 
analysis of some extract from the Four Classic*, fo] lowing a 
prescribed commentary, composition in the ancient and 
modern styl^ and the srtudy of rites and vocal music. The 
Siau-t&ai are also bound to present themselves at the same 
examination, and answer the questions propounded by the 
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The educational system of China hna varied in its details 
At diilerent epochs, hit in its main feature* it has ever re¬ 
mained the same. In the records of the earliest times we 
Bud two sorts of colleges mentioned r tlie one attached to 
the residences of the princes, and the other distributed 
through the districts of the several kingdoms. These institu¬ 
tions extend back to the times of the ft in, Bhang, audTslmu 
dynasties, which commenced respectively in the twenty- 
fourthp the nineteenth, and the twelfth centuries before 
Christ, According to the testimony of Mencius,, which is 
supported by the received traditions of all subsequent gen¬ 
erations, China had at that early period a complete system 
of instruction for alt classes of the people, Eacn family had 
its hall of study; each district, a school; each deisurtment, 
a college; and a higher college existed at each capital. 
These institutions seem to have served as models to all who 
have sought to promote public education from that day 
to this, fiyery dyujiaty, native or foreign, has aimed to 
confirm and perpetuate the power of the system, by train¬ 
ing up officers of government in schools where the mom] 
and political maxims of the ancients are assiduously and 
exclusively inculcated. 

Without attempting to trace out the various modifications 
which the school-system has undergone,* it will be sufficient 
to mention the principal features of it, m it now exists, and 
has existed for more than two hundred years past. 

The course of instruction in village-schools has already- 
been spoken of at some length. When we consider the 
difficulty attending the study of the Chinese language, and 
the extreme multiplicity of primary schools in the country, 
it seems surpriring that no more of them are supported Sv 
the state. At this day, as it was in ancient times, primary 
instruction is left entirely to the operation of the voluntary 
principle. Anyone may open such a school, and his suc¬ 
cess will depend entirely upon his skill. The terms of 
tuition are exceedingly low. In Canton, the fee paid to the 
1 master lor each pupil would not amount to more than a 

* rhis lw litcn doofi mih jyjrefit ear*- mlJ hy the kte M, 

in bin #w riliiLmrt d? PnUique- m Cbi**, rf ^ ^ 

Ctfrpwfulum den Ltiirh, Fftm, 1S47, from which I Iuivl' drawn Uw material 
of thh part of mj |*poT, re In Ling to linn ioitilationa of Uw firaaH dynasty 
in Cliinfl. 
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repeat Tntmoriter is in Chinese phraseology “ to hack the 
hook.” 

There is more sense than absurdity in this mode of study ■ 
for the character of the schoohbooki 1 b such, that the child 
cannot cope with either the style or the subjects. He is 
not, therefore, required to undertake more than he is com¬ 
petent to perform, namely p tl inn to learn the names and 
tones of the written symbols, until his mind has become 
somewhat mature* Even this, however, could nut be done 
b y reading in silence with the eye, or in a whisper* It 
requires a loud, distinct, and repeated enunciation of the 
words* to fix them in the memory* So long as thy school- 
books remain what they are, it would scorn that the Chinese 
have hit upon the only practicable mode of mastering the 
language, tiiougb that mode is for the most part vox H prae- 
frrai nihiL Beyond what is contained in the several books 
before mentioned, there ifi no art nor science taught in the 
schools of China, if we except the rudiments of arithmetic, 
music, archery, and horsemanship, and other military arts, 
taught in the colleges* Not even geography enters into the 
Chinese curriculum. It is needless to say that the higher 
mathematics and philosophy are not taught in the schools. 
The greatest statesman in the imperial cabinet, if he knows 
any tiling whatever of science properly so called, must have 
obtained his knowledge from some other source. It may 
be asked, is there not an Astronomical Board at Peking, 
and an Imperial Observatory? We answer, there is, but 
the members of that Board are indebted for most of their 
astronomical science to the labors of the Homish mission- 
aries, who have prepared for them all the scientific works 
they have* Without this aid, their astronomy would relapse 
into what was mainlwastrology, before the Jesuits provided 
them with astronomical books* Mathematical works were 
also prepared by the sttme missionaries in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. But none of these have ever been adopted as school- 
books. By the order of emperors in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the same persona, al^o, by a net-work 
of trianguktions, determined the latitude and longitude of 
the cities, towns, and other localities of the empire, and 
made charts of the country; and yet neither geography nor 
topography is studied in Chines schools. The modem 
map of China are constructed after the models thus fur¬ 
nished by the Jesuits* 
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Thus furnished, the young student must be favored with 
the T$h Y un~tkau f or the Spring and Autumn Annals, by Con- 
fuciiiftf said to be fio called because he composed it between 
the spring and autumn of the same year. It is a historical 
work relative to liis own times and the two hundred years 
preceding. A dryer morsel could not well be set before 
one hungering alter knowledge. But the young man may 
console himself with the reflection that this book is the last 
of the authorized series* If he has read and can repeat 
mcm&Tder all the books which have been enumerated, he 
is a well schooled man. 

Such is the course of instruction to which the youth of 
China are subjected* These are the menus whereby * and 
this is the mode in which they are educated. The only 
advance upon what has been described is, that after from 
four to seven years spent in this way, a]id in learning to 
form characters with the pencil, the student goes to another 
teacher, ur to a college*, where he is again taken over the 
same ground, to investigate the meaning of the volumes 
which ne is supposed to have committed to memory, and Is 
taught to write essays imj poems upon the themes, and in 
the style, of the authors to whom he is so much indebted. 
The utmost that is aimed at in Chinese schools of every 
grade, is to learn to read and write well When one has 
accomplished that, (and it is no slight task,) his education is 
finished. The schools Can carry hirn no farther. 

For the first five or six years, it is a mere parrot-like 
process. The school-room^ which contains from twenty to 
thirty scholars under one master, b in a constant uproar, 
except when the pupils are engaged in the practice ol pen¬ 
manship. Each pupil, having read over This task at the 
dictation of the master, repairs to hbown desk, and there 
reads over the lesion, again and again, at the ton of his 
voice* As all are studying at the same time in the same 
wav, and apparently vicing with each other in the effort to 
make the loudest noise, the school-room appears to be a 
scene of profitless confusion. One accustomed to the din 
needs not to be informed whei^ he is in the neighborhood of 
a Chinese schoobhouse. 

As each pupil commits bis task to memory, he goes 
to the muster’s desk, and tuniiug bia back to him, recites 
his lesson in the same vociferative manner Hence, to 
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man sense* if he could master the style, and grapple with 
the subjects. But the armmieutatipng of Mencius would 
not be fit for a child** study t even if they were clothed in 
plainer langimee. This hook, therefore, b but little, if at 
all, understood till long after the pupil has learned it all 
by heart. 

Shall he take tip what are Called the Wa-kmff, or Five 
Classics? Give him the Book of Odce, rehearsed or sung 
by the people in the earliest times, and expurgated and 
compiled bv Confucius* A more unintelligible set of poems 
could not be found, tor they are not only of very ancient 
date* but obscure beyond any thing of the kind Having, 
however, committed these to memory like the other books, 
he must next proceed to the Jfffw-kinff, a book of historical 
anna]*, also the work of Confucius, relating to earlier times 
than any ot her book extant, except perhaps the Pentateuch* 
Here he would need all the aid which a critical knowledge 
of the language could give him, and some science besides 
in order to arrive at the meaning; but he must skim over 
all this historical lore, chiefly interesting for its antiquity, 
drinking only the froth of words, without tasting their 
import* 

Shall he have the Yih-Hng 7 or Book of Changes, next? 
No man, it is presumed, ever vet comprehended the mean- 
mg of it except the author, which indeed renders it doubt¬ 
ful whether this be not conceding too much even to him. 
The Chinese themselves, while they reverentially retain it 
among their standard school-books* generally give it up P 
anti pass on to Another. So tkr us we can discover, it is a 
book purporting to unravel all the mysteries of nature and 
the decrees of late by the simplest means in the world, 
namely, by the arithmetical commutations that can be pro¬ 
duced with eight diagrams of straight lines. 

After deriving all the benefit he can from this enigroptical 
work, our Chinese scholar may take up the Li ki or Itccord 
of Bites, that is, the book of ceremonies to be observed, 
and rule* of etiquette to be practiced, in all the relations of 
fife, from those of the monarch to those of the peasant, and 
from the day of one’s birth to the day of one's burial. He 
will be obliged to treat this volume ns he ba$ doae all the 
rest 
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although it was made for a horn-book, were enough to con¬ 
demn it, according to onr notions. Though it were prose* 
it could not but be unmtelligibk to a child, every or nearly 
every sentence being composed of but three words. But 
let us observe the tenor of a few vmes at the beginning 
of the book, and we may the better judge of its fitness* as 
h means of instruction, to the eud proposed. It runs thus: 
11 Man’s nature at hk birth is virtuous. All arc alike in this 
resect, but subsequent action makes the differences among 
men; for if one be not instructed, ids original nature be¬ 
comes corrupted, etc,” The author then proceeds to state 
that respect for superior is the first tiling to be inculcated 
in education; mid to illustrate this, he takes examples from 
the annuls of olden times; such as that of master Yung, 
who. when only four vcais old, liad the politeness to wait 
till his seniors in the family hod helped themselves out of a 
basket of incurs, and then quietly took his own and ate it; 
and another of a stripling eight years of age, who under¬ 
stood his filial duty so well, that he wins in the habit of 
warming his aged father's bed by first lying in it himself; 
and so on, while nil is clothed in the poetic style* every 
versa necessarily consisting of three monosyllables and no 
more. This m the primer of China* the most elementary 
book in the country. Of course the pupil, while commit¬ 
ting it to memory* never understands it. In fact he is not 
expected to do so, until he has learned by rote a good many 
other equally unintelligible Ixtoks, Ah" that is required of 
him now is, that he Icum to call the written characters by 
the right names. 

When he can repeat thin book through and through* 
though he comprehends not a fraction of its meaning, the 
learner passes on to wlmt are called the *Sk f u*k(ttij r or Four 
Books* wherein are set forth the doctrines of Confiichns and 
Mencius, in terms antiquated and sometimes obsolete, and 
rather harder to be undentfood than those of the first men¬ 
tioned book. These, too, the lad cannot comprehend for 
years after he 1ms taken them in hand. Ho passes over the 
volumes, gathering up the mere concatenation of sounds 
which Ilk teacher has told him to attach to the signs he is 
reading, and thus he learna the Four Books. 

In the conversations of Mencius* the boy would find some 
really tine specimens of acute reasoning, and strong eom- 
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them. The reason U that learning, such as it i* a is the rend 
to office and preferment, Every father will therefore desire 
that at least one of his sons should be educated. If the 
young man is successful in passing the literary examina¬ 
tions, not only is he personal ly benefited by the honor and 
promotion that he gains* but his lather and family share hie 
reputation. To all alike, the rich and the poor, this way 
to eminence is open, none but the priest, the skive, and the 
play-actor, Mug excluded from the competition for literary 
honors. From the provinces, many a barber goes up, every 
three years, to the literary yxaini nations for degrees, at the 
imperial or provincial capital, whom Ins poverty compels 
to practice his profession by the way, making the shear* 
and razor defray the expenses of his journey. Nor is he 
the less respected for llau. The government offers such a 
bounty on learning that ignorance is a greater disgrace than 
poverty. Education is held in such high esteem among 
the Chinese as might well provoke the imitation of other 
nations. The system works well in this respect; and were 
the means and results of education equally admirable* it 
□cod not be disturbed. Names, however, sometimes change 
their significations m they are used in different latitudes 
and longitudes. Let us, then, see what etlucatiou means 
in China. 

In the first place, the school-books of that eountry are 
the some throughout the empire. They have not been 
changed for two thousand yearn They arc the writings of 
Confucius and his disciples, who lived before the Christian 
era. Commentators have labored to elucidate the text of 
these books; but though men of more modern times than 
their authors, and displaying much ingenuity and learning, 
they have never been able to adapt them to the use of the 
young. Their style la antique, concise, elliptical, and ob¬ 
scure in the extreme. The subjects of which they treat, 
are the politico-moral principles which Confucius and his 
proselytes mode the themes of them discourse to princes and 
statesmen; and they contain the poetry of times beyond the 
reach of written history. 

The first book put into the hands of a child in China, at 
the age of six or eight year*, is the San-bz'+iing, or Trime- 
fcrical Classic* a poetical work in w hich each verse consists of 
three words, or monosyllables* The very structure of it, 
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Till ere have been twenty-six lines of monarch# in possess- 
ion of the empire, and the whole number of sovereign# has 
been two-hundred and forty-four. In the year TiTtf, the 
Western nr Mongol Tartars, under Koblai Rkm p took the 
throne, and held it For eighty-eight years. In 1644* the 
MantdhiiH, the present riders, took the reins of government 
into their hands, But though both the Mongols and Mnu¬ 
ts bus wore Buddhists, they did not attempt to displace Con¬ 
fucius from Ids high [wition as the great teacher of the 
nation. On the contrary t they amalgamated hia tenets with 
their own, ami thus did homage to the Chinese sage* The 
reason is obvious. The maxima of Confucius are at once 
venerable for their antiquity, and admirably suited to con¬ 
solidate the power of an autocrat. With them as premise*, 
oriental logic, which does not stumble at an overstrained 
inference, can t^asily establish any Conclusion# that will suit 
its purposes. Hence uo dynasty has Found any difficulty in 
showing that the sceptre was placed in its hands bv a decree 
of heaven. Proceeding thence, the sovereign# have called 
the people their children, and depleted their emotions 
towards them in patriarchal colors. The people, likewise, 
deceived by their appeals to the dogmas of Confucius, have 
called each emperor the Son of heaven, 4nd the Ten-Thou¬ 
sand Tearn lie pays his adoration to heaven, and the peo¬ 
ple worship him. 

But the masteT-sfroke of Chinese policy is the system of 
popular eduction. Wc propose therefore to give a some¬ 
what extended sketch of this* To omit it would be to leave 
but of view the most important element in the formation 
and perpetuation of the national character. 

Paganism, in organized and powerful governments, is 
every whit a# busy as Christianity in training its votaries, 
China could boast the existence of a system of common 
ftehoota, overspreading the country, prior to the Christian 
i j ra. So Far wjis she in advance oF all other countries in 
this resrjM^et, in that age of the world. In education p too, as 
in id mast every thing else that is Chinese, we discover a 
remarkable uniformity ami perpetuity of modes and results; 
tor, iigaini it Ls as a teacher that Confucius is enshrined ana 
deified Every city, town and village of the empire, has ita 
school or schools. There are few, if any, communities so 
poor that the schoolmaster docs not find employment in 


sacred duty of the son to worship nnmmllv. at the tombs of 
his ancestors* the spirits of the a.end. Tfib pushing to an 
extreme the paternal claim h:is been the favorite device of 
Chinese statesmen and rulers, ever since the time of Confu¬ 
cius, for the puri>ose of strengthening the authority of tho 
&m peror* whom the people have been taught to regard as 
their common father. The teachings of Confucius on this 
point have for ages formed the basis of their political system; 
and herein lies one great secret of the preservation of the 
Chinese empire. The sago gives to the father id most uu lim¬ 
ited power and authority over the child, making unqualified 
obedience to till his commands the first duty to be inculca¬ 
ted upon the youthful mind, and limiting this subjection 
only by the life-time of the parent. So long zis the lather 
survives, a main cannot become of age in China. This is 
the theory, and so far ns circumstances wd! allow, the aspect 
of things corresitends to it. But family government is the 
type of the imperial, and slh thus maintained is well calcu¬ 
lated to strengthen despotism* By thus granting to fathers 
absolute power over their children, the sagacious monarch# 
of China keep up in every family of the empire, at once 
ail illustration ana a sanction of their despotic claims The 
ritual and penal Codes maintain a constant parallel between 
the duties one owes to his parents and those he owes to tho 
emperor. For like offenses against either, he suffers like 
penalties; at the death of either, he mourns ttnd goes un¬ 
shaven the same length of time; and both have nearly the 
same [lowers over bis person. These things it is tnie t do 
not indicate much personal liberty in the subject; but if 
obedience and order be the objects in view, the rulers of 
China lutve shown some knowledge of human nature, and 
proved that they know how to adapt means to mi end. 

It is not surprising that the empire should have under¬ 
gone numerous revolutions; but it is singular that, through 
them all, the form of government has never been changed. 
Tyrants have been dethroned,. but monarchy has never 
been discardcil It was never more true of any nation, 
that the condition of the family is the index of the state of 
society. This is the corner-stone of the system of Confu* 
cius r and by if he has shaped the destinies of the nation 
down to this day. 
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of social order and virtue, without any ambitions views 
whatever. He had lueen promoted to a post in the govern¬ 
ment ■ but when he found that Ills counsels were not heeded, 
Lie abandoned it, and travelled through the country, de voting 
himself to the instruction of all who would receive him 
Owing to the degeneracy of the princes of the times, he 
was for more successful among the people than in his labors 
ix\ court. In process of tiine T he is said to have numbered 
three thousand disciples, of whom seventy-two became par¬ 
ticularly distinguished. He was again called to fill high 
offices m the sta ie t but finally retired to the company of his 
pupils, to study, and to compose, nr compile, those celebra¬ 
ted works which have given him fame among posterity, and 
have become the sacred books of Chino. 

The followers of Confucius have always been a numerous 
body, and have exerted a commanding influence in the state, 
though at times they have been strongly opposed bv the 
Triuists or sectaries of Tau, Tan being the name bv which 
thy doctrines of Laudas' are designates!. Buddhism like¬ 
wise has been the frequent antagonist of Oonfucianknu 
The disciples of Lau-tna and Buddha have been rejieatedly 
admitted to an equal footing with the ConfucfonistB at court, 
and in the fimetions of the government. But a review qf 
the history of China shows plainly that, on the whole,, Con* 
tucius has commanded the leading influence in the state, 
and that if we would discover the secret of the unique 
character of that people, wo miisL look for it mainly in hm 
teachings* 

Some of the moral doctrines of this eastern sage have 
obtained the nirivcimt assent of mankind and as rules of 
conduct of merely human origin, are unsurpassed in excel¬ 
lence, lie taught almost the golden rule of eur Saviour. 
We say almost, Ibr Confnciu* goes no farther than to leneb 
men uot to do to others what they would not have others do 
io them. He also butle men guard their secret thoughts, ns 
the springs of action. There is, however, much to condemn 
in his scheme of morale as hi every other which is merely 
human. He over?trains the duty of filial piety to such an 
absurd and mischievous extent as to enjoin it" npon 11 son 
not to live under the same heavens with the slayer of his 
father. He also binds the son to his father, not only while 
the latter lives, but after he is dead, by making it the most 
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distinguishable from iL Perhaps it ought to be added, that 
according to the same creed, a woman can never enter 
heaven. She is taught l lint ehe is a woman because of sins 
in some former state of existence, and that she h now pay¬ 
ing the penally of that wickedness, She must, therefore, 
abandon nil hop of heaven, until she shall have kid up in 
store merit sufficient to entitle her to another probation, in 
a different body from that which is now the tenement of 
her soul It will he peredved that there is in all this no 
bond of obligation between man and his Maker, for he int* 
no Creator, 

Such is Buddhism, which, having in China engrafted 
upon itself many features of the indigenous idolatry, lias 
together with Confucianism and Tstuism pervaded the mass 
of the people* Mohammedan ism existe in the country, but 
to so limited an extent, that it need not he more than 
mentioned. 

The Burmese and Singaleso assert that Buddha died in 
the year B. C. 54S, and accordingly commence their era at 
that date. If the fact is so, the iiftk and sixth centuries 
before Christ were remarkable for the lending minds to 
which they gave birth. Pythagoras, Plata, Buddha, and 
Confucius, all appeared On the stage of the world at nearly 
the same time* li recce, India, and China, each had its mas¬ 
ter spirit ivho was to exerdsc a paramount influence over 
his own country, and to some extent over the world. 

Confucius, or Kun^-fu as he is called by the Chinese, 
was born B. C. 5oO t in the Lii country, or what is now the 
province of Shantung, From a child, he Ls said to have 
been reimirkably grave and sedate, mingling little in the 
sports of youth, IIis father being the chief minister of bis 
native state, the son devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of moral and political science. He neither investigated 
the subjects of natural science, nor troubled himself about 
the superstitions of his countrymen. His doctrines there¬ 
fore constitute rather a system of ethics find politics, blended 
together as mutual supiKirln, than any particular religious 
creed. It w as his chief aim to correct I he vices that hud 
crept into the state, and to restore the influence of tho*e 
maxim* that had been handed down from the early mom 
arcliB celebrated in Chinese history. He seems to have been 
an West reformer, anxious oufy to propagate bis prinei- 
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As to the godfi they worahip, time would fad ns to enu¬ 
merate them, even if we knew them all. Accommodating 
their system to every existing superstition, they open the 
door to all sorts of converts, who may retain as many of 
their old pergitasiona as they please, provided they sacrifice 
to the gods, and bring offerings to the priesta On this 
account, and because rcasoBj, and not imngination. is the 

C dominant mental characteristic of the Chinese, Buddhism 
* probably undergone extensive modifications, in conse¬ 
quence of being transported from India into China* It has 
not only received iuuVits Pantheon new objects of worship, 
mid leil be 1 Lind some of its original ones, but as to its riles 
and ceremonies it is a more decent religion ihm in the land 
of its birth. Chinese good sense has lopped off tome of its 
most disgusting absurdities. A Sinhalese procession would 
put to the blush the Chinese sense of propriety. 

It is not probable that the priests of Buddha understand 
their own religious faith much more than they do their 
prayer?!, for they are generally ignomnl, nnd some of them 
are outlaws who have dad to the priesthood for fear lest 
justice should overtake lhcni t as id all of them pray in the 
Ptdi language. Their liturgy is written in the same un¬ 
known language, though not in the Pali character, but in 
the Chinese, Great merit is attached to the repetition of 
the name of Bm Id ha. The Indian name Am Em I hid dim, 
ns pronounced by them, is O-rnt-to-fut f - this repeated over 
amt over again, constitutes a large part of their devotional 
excrciises, while they keep a tally with their heads, Their 
most important canon of worship is. *M.et not the rosary 
leave your hand*, nor Q-rnbto-fut depart from your li|W' 
in ahoi* t Buddha La a, mysterious nothing. Hence the 
standard of perfection ts a sublimation of existence above 
all qualities. Creation was a casualty, not designed by the 
Deity. Mutter happened to emanate from nothing, and 
after passing through cycle after cycle of Maecc3?ivecWogea h 
will finally happen back again into nonentity. The soul of 
man, likewise, which originated from nothing by a mere 
accident, will transmigrate from otic body to another, more 
□r leas derated in the scab of being, according to il* merits, 
and will ultimately lie absorbed into the great Buddha. 
The highest heaven of the Buddhist's expectation is? not 
annihilation, but something so very like it, that it is aearody 
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Buddhism first entered the country. The emperor Ming-tf 
is said to have been admonished in a dream, that Li a 1/oly 
One was la be found in the West" or, as the Chinese words 
might perhajH be better rendered, 11 they of die West have 
sages/ 1 or 11 the Occidentals have a sage.” This dream 
m reported to Lave so mu eh interested the monarch, that 
he sent a deputation westward, to search for the extra¬ 
ordinary personage thus denoted. The imperial envoys 
met the priests of Buddha in Hindustan, or Ceylon, w Bo 
announced an incarnate god, put an end to the search for 
the Holy One of tin- West, and returned with the ambassa¬ 
dors to China If this account be correct, die event took 
phea so soon alter the foundation of Christianity was laid 
by the death of Christ, that it naturally suggests the inquiry, 
whether some rumor of the Messiah’s advent had not trav¬ 
elled eastward from Judea, m-ross Central Asia, until it 
reached the cars of the Chinese monarch. We have no 
means of deciding the question. But whatever may have 
been the occasion of this extraordinary i ulgdon, the result of 
it waa that Buck!Ilium sent its missionaries, under an impe¬ 
rial escort, into the country; which w as destined to become 
the high place of its power and prevalence. Although it 
met w ith opposition, at first, from the Confucianism who 
had already become the leading sect in the country, yet it 
maintained its ground to some extent; and in A. IX 310, an 
Indian priest who travelled into China, and gained the favor 
of one of the petty princes there, succeeded in propagating 
his religion, by means of pretended signs and miracles, 
beyond all precedent. Buddhism has U?en strongly opposed 
from lime to time, hy the adherence of other systems, but 
has never been expelled from the country. On the contrary, 
it has taken deep root, until at the present day, the empire 
is full qf its tempi Lift, and swarms with its priest*. 

Wo shall not attempt any thing more than the merest 
summary of the leading dogmas and practices inculcated by 
the J^uddhisLs* Any thing farther would be foreign to our 
present purpose. 

Their priests profess to renounce all family connections, 
take u vow of celibacy* abstain from animal "food, (at least 
in public,) and subsist on the voluntary contribution* of the 
people, whether occasional,. or in the form of endowment!) 
given to their temples, much in the manner of lioinisk friar** 
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But the ycij error* uf the human mind form an impor* 
t^ut part of i\A history. We must not foil, therefore, to 
notice the different religious or philosophical persuasions 
between which the vast population of China has been 
divided. 

It has been a very general opinion, at leant in modern 
times, that the whole human race woe once in a state of 
savage rudeness; and that the progress of every nation has 
been from a beginning in primeval barbarism.' But if we 
may place any reliance upon traditionary tmd monmniental 
mndencG, it wm not so with the Egyptians, the Hindus, the 
Toltecs, the Peruvians, and the Chinese. Of the last it may 
bo said, that aceordiug to their own tradition, far hack in 
unexplored antiquity, their princes were almost divine, and 
the social and mom) character of the people proportionally 
elevated. But long ages of decline have rolled away since 
that period, and the progress of corruption and degeneracy 
luis kept pace with them. Follo wing the same guide, wo 
may safely affirm that lire nation hi its infancy was in a better 
religious condition than at present The 'notion of h Su¬ 
preme Being glimmers dimly through the doctrines of their 
ancient sages; an appeal or the Supreme Ruler, 

was often made by individuals in distress; and the word 
t'im, or heaven, is frequently used to express more than the 
azure firmament. From these and similar allusions to an 
intelligent overruling power, we may regard it as certain, 
that in the earliest times there vras some knowledge of the 
true God among them. And why may they not have 
received it from their post-diluvian ancestors, among whom 
God was known by the catastrophe with which he had vis¬ 
ited the earth? Bat whatever light, they may have had, it 
was soon obscured and lost, amidst the growing superstitions 
of the people. It was not long before an indigenous idola¬ 
try sprang up and flourished there, which prevailed without 
miy admixture from abroad till after the Christian era. 
Previous to that, however, Confucius. Ldtl-W, and Mencius 
had lived and died, Inqueathing their Icgaci^ of philosophy 
and religion to posterity. 

It wajs not till about thirty-three year* after our LonTs 
crucifixion, that the Chinese engrafted any foreign religious 
pystern upon their native superstitions,, or received any into 
competition with them. In the year of our Lord 85, or 68, 
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Lhe bounds of their own country ■ and whatever mav be 
the theme on which they discourse, their opinions and rea¬ 
sonings are circumscribed by the same limits ns well ns 
still more ooniraeted from the nature of the language in 
which they write. Beside certain buoka published Tiy ^omc 
of the early J esuit miarionarieg, and a few by Protestant 
mL^iomirics, it may be questioned whether the Chinese have 
any books that would be considered scientific in the West, 
or that treat of subjects in a philosophical w ay. 

The Chinese being shut up within their ow n borders, and 
having been furnished with, or having invented for them¬ 
selves, a most awkward and mprnoticable system of writing, 
the eonsequence Is that the spirit of inquiry Las been 
repressed, thought eon lined to a prescribed course, and the 
people, like their language, have long ago reached the high¬ 
est point of improvement to which the elements of their 
civili^ation could carry them. In some of the arts, they 
have Jong excelled. Their porcelain and silks, their lack¬ 
ered and carved work. together with other articles of their 
cultivation or manufacture, still find a ready market in 
Christendom. Allusions to the polarity of the needle arc 
met with in account* of the traditionary period of their 
history T R C* 3600. A more credible account of the dis¬ 
covery refers it to Lhe year Ik C. 1114 There is sufficient 
evidence that they possessed Itrifl knowledge earlier than 
the people of Eutoihj. Mention is made of gunpowder in 
ft work written in the fourth century, and the art of print¬ 
ing w jus known nine hundred years ago- All these facts 
are no many proofs of the natural superiority of the Chinese 
to the other Eastern Asiatics. They argue a higher dt.grce 
of mental activity, industry and skill. Indeed, when we 
consider the difficulties with which they have had to con¬ 
tend, these tluzta show that the nation' is not destitute of 
those iiilellectual qualities which, under proper direction, 
would render them truly great and powerful, When ;I 
people under these circumstances, so titled to prevent their 
progress, has Eotwithfltanding advanced so much ihrther 
til an its neigh Irani in civilization wealth, and power, we 
may be sure tbit it possesses the material of excellence 
in ho small measure. China therefore presents a sphere 
for phihutliropb labor that la full of hope as well us of 
destitution. 
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plants mu] animals, with the habits and uses of the some, and 
all arranged without any stfeuti 
until 1640^ was that of* Chinn 
works on medicine tell nl of 
which the Chinese faculty come to the diagnosis of a dis¬ 
ease by solemnl y feeling the pulse at the wrist, in six diCer¬ 
ent places, or at the upper, lower, or middle joint of this or 
that finger, upon the right or left hand: and prescribe it 
may be, do^s flesh lor this, or catffl flesli for that ailment j 
recommend tiger's bones Jfbr the weakly t or describe the 
amazing curative properties of the slightly tonic weed called 
The works of fiction arc fid I of such details as wo 
might expect from the corrupt state of society in all pagan 
lands. 

** The stublxim belief of the Chinese in the authenticity 
of the records of antiquity/ 1 says Mr. Thom, late British 
Consul at Nmgpo t u h os given a peculiar character to the 
whole literature of the country, it has taught all modem 
writers to quote the assertions of their predecessors as axi¬ 
oms, and to avoid the trouble either of thinking upon a 
subject, or of reasoning about the j nstness of a remark The 
ancient authom, in imitation of Confucius, bofdly assumed 
the high ground of dictation, and eeetn to have w ritten 
whatever came into their uilmis* If any one will take the 
trouble to look into the celebrated writings of their jS hih 
Tsz[, or ten philosophers, (Greece had only seven,) he will 
soon convince himself that these men put sound sense and 
logic at defiance, mix fable and truth, take direct nonsense 
ancl practical wisdom in the same breath, and leave the 
reader to doubt, whether, when writing, they bad been sober 
or not Even ttonfueiua, much admired as he and justly 
too, is not altogether free from this fault. 1 ' To these remarks 
it may be added, that the views of Chinese authors, like 
their personal observation, have scarcely extended beyond 
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a system of speech and writing so hostile to every other; 
that so large a part of the human family should finve Lit 
ugon audi no expedient to resist all attempts at the increase 
^of knowledge from abroad. But so it is. Tho Chinese 
Orthography is lit only for an exclusive people. 

Nor do the Chinese seem much more inclined to coin 
words, than they are to admit other innovations Author* 
ized new words rarely come into use. Now and then, some 
oiliciul dignitary, or literary man, devises a new combina¬ 
tion of existing elements, or of pencil-strokes; but such 
cuscs are rare. While numberless spoken words spring up 
in tku dialects of the country, more especially in those parts 
where Ibreign intercourse has rendered them necessary, still 
the dictionaries seldom contain them. A late Lieu tenant 
Governor of Canton once issued an edict i^pt-cting the 
locusts that were ravaging the rice-fields; and having occa¬ 
sion to speak of the insect in its chrysalis slate, he found no 
written term for it* and therefore invented one* Frequent 
inquiries have been made for words of recent origin in that 
language, and so far m the writer^ observation extends, not 
more than half a dozen have been discovered* It is almost 
needles to ndd, that the system of writing of which we 
have been speaking, has greatly trammel led the mind of 
that people. Together with the other causes that have been 
mentioned, this has con lined thought to a vary limited 
range, and discouraged progression beyond certain fixed 
boundaries. 

IL is true that Chinese literature is ample in quantity, mid 
variety. It comprises works on language, statistics, topogra¬ 
phy, biography, poetry, natural history, ethics, astronomy, 
arts, manners and customs; also antiquarian researehcH, 
governmental edicLs, or sUitc-doeuments; and works on 
jurisprudence, rites and ceremonies, medicine, geography, 
Buddhism, and other religious systems, works of fiction, tmd 
books for juvenile readers. Such are the headings Liken from 
the catalogue of a Chinese library. But this enumeration 
gives one no correct idea of the character of these works. 
The history is cbiafly that of Chime with some references to 
Arabia, India, and HussixL The biography is that of eminent 
men and women of that country, and of genii The ethics 
are those of the ancient sages," of whom Confucius is the 
chief The natural history consists of the popular names of 
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bet, it has a singular inaptnesa to multiply words. In the 
Imperial Dictionary of Kniigtii, there are forty-four iliuu- 
dand four hundred and forty-nine words. To lemn nil these 
were surely enough for any man. Ho would be a clever 
child who should master the half of them in the time usu¬ 
ally allotted to learning to read. Here then is a strong 
objection to increasing the number of characters. There 
arii enough already to occupy years of study. Again? it is 
us difficult to introduce foreign words into the language as 
it is to smuggle a foreigner into the interior of the empire, 

W hether the word to l>e introduced Iks spoken or written, 
it becomes ho miserably disfigured by the operation, that in? 
most familiar acquaintances can hardly recognise it, or 
divine its meaning. Take a foreign n&ma, for instance. 

There are ten cluinees to one tiiat the Chinese arc unable 
to imitate its pronunciation* J£ it be a word of more flrnn 
one fly liable the Chinese cannot pronounce it? unless among 
the one thousand monosyllables which they use, there be an 
enunciation corresponding to each of the syllables in the 
foreign wortL In multitudes of cases there is no such ^ 

humophony of Chinese words with the syllables of words 
from other languages. In order to write the foreign word 
d kt Chiuuite., tlu- writer selects as many Chinese characters as 
the word has syllables, and writes them one after the other, 
like the other words in a sentence, but without any mark to 
indicate to the reader that they are to be connected so as to 
form a foreign word. They appear, on the contrary, to be 
distinct words in the sentence, like all the rest, while in 
fact they are used merely for their sound, without any refer¬ 
ence to their rigmflcaUom If the imitation were, or could 
be, generally good hi respect to sound, there would be less 
to complain of in this mode of introducing foreign words. 

But a few examples of proper names, taken at random, 
will show how wretchedly they becomes travestied by the 
transfer. America, in the dialect of Canton, becomes Mi h m 
kn / France i a .Fat k*n wi; England is Yijnj ku( & favok / and 
llu-ssia is metamoqjbo^cd into Ajtf 16 sz hi^ok. These will 
suffice for our purpose. it is evident that the Chinese lam 

O e has the least possible affinity for any other. A thorn- 
will receive a scion from the pear, but this language 
in a tree that almost wholly refuses to bo grafted. It is 
strange, indeed, that a great nation should have adopted 


Chinese system of writing. But suppose, again, that our 
language had increased its stock of words to the number of 
fifty thousand, or eighty thousand, and that as words were 
multiplied, new letters were added to the original twenty- 
six, (a letter for each word, os at first,) until tltc number of 
letters also became fifty thousand, or eighty thousand. To 
learn to read such a language would have been a very 
different thing from what it now is to read English. Xnw, 
although the analogy between this and the Chinese mode of 
writing does not hold good in all respects, as lias been 
shown in the foregoing remaxks-on phonetics, still, so Jar 
as the practical effect upon the increase, acquisition and 
communication of knowhxlge is concerned, it does, I«ong 
as the Chinese have insisted upon the importance of educa¬ 
tion to the wo!I-being of a people, they have never availed 
themselves of even the partial aid in Simplifying the pro- 
Cess ofleaming to read, which the phonetic characters hold 
out to them. The scholar in their schools has always been 
obliged to go through the laborious drudgery of learning 
the (brrn, pronunciation, and meaning of each*character bv 
itselfi as really as if there had been no affinities whatever 
between their written elements, just us a child among us 
learns the letters of the alphnhet- 

Was there ever a more ingenious contrivance for making 
the process of 1 earning d iflic ult ? Who could dev isc a fi tier 
mfiiL'iue to make the road to knowledge long and tiresome ? 
With us, the child is hut a few weeks, or months, in learn¬ 
ing louse the “wings of thought,” while the son of Han 
spends a life time in learning to fly. lie is, be is compelled 
to be, an abecedarian as long us he lives, Thus again is the 
Chinese mi ml hampered. How can it be otherwise, with 
such a task to |>erform? It is occupied, through the best 
part ot life, with the effort to retain the mere names of 
arbitrary symbols. The memory is the only faculty that is 
exercised, and even thnt is very much limited in its action 
being doomed to be the mere repository of words. 

The written language lias undergone some changes iti the 
lapse of ages. 'Words have increased in number. Some 
have become obsolete, and others have changed their si< uni¬ 
fication. The ancient and modem forms of characters also 
differ from each other. But by reason of the small number 
of distinct sounds in the language, and for want of an alpha- 
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and the tight la yn?\ or the moon* But the two together 
are ud diet pronounced *p}i> no t tpa y but ming* The word 
Ao, written differently fk>m ho ft river, m compounded of 
two others, of which one is neu r ti woman, and the other, 
a child, and both together form Ac, an adjective rignh 
tying good The word e is oompomided of a sheep, 
and the personal pronoun I, and the combination of 
Lhc two means justice, which is pronounced e. These ex¬ 
amples will suffice to illustrate the point Practically, the 
w hole body of written words in the language are, to the 
Chinese, like these lust mentioned, for they neither learn 
nor tench the art of reading by menus of the phonetics* 
Indeed it is probably true, that few of the educated Chinese 
know any thing about them* In the course of eight years' 
residence among them, and while employing various native 
teachers to assist him in the study of the Chinese, the writer 
never met with one who was aware that this feature existed 
in the written character. The phonetic method of writing 
was apparent!v introduced so late, and in so jieeiiliar a way, 
that nearly idf the benefit of it is lost. It would have been 
almost as well, had people proceeded oa tliey began, and 
invented a separate arbitrary symbol for every word in the 
language. In all other parts "of the world, men seem to 
have been impelled as by ft common instinct, or necessity, 
to adopt cither an alphabetic or syllabic mode of writing, 
Iti tins way, the process of learning to read baa been ren¬ 
dered simple and easy* It is only necessary to Learn the 
powers and forms of a fev r let tots., or a short list Ol sylla¬ 
bles, (m in the ease of the Japanese, or the Corean,) and one 
is furnished with a key to the pronunciation of eve 17 word 
in the language. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, have neither alphabet nor 
syllabary, or, if w r e may so express it, they have as many 
letters in their alphabet as they have w T oreb in their lan¬ 
guage. There are few things in which this jKiQple have uot 
the merit of being original, and in the matter now under 
dtscUBskm none will be dfepOBcd to call in question their 
originality. Suppose that the English language had ut first 
consisted of only twenty-six words, and that these words 
had been represented in writing bv the lettera of our alpha¬ 
bet, a standing for utie word, and b Ibr another, and so on. 
Wo should then have a miniature representation ol the 


hols, that they furnish no means by which a person unoc- 
quamted with the Chinese Dames? lobe attached to them, 
could ascertain their propel reading. They would rarely 
suggest to a stranger the names by which he land been taught 
to designate the objects which they represent None hut a 
Chinese would call the one yih f ami the other ywe. In other 
words, there is no spdHng by which the name of die sym¬ 
bol can be ascertained* 

Tins pictorial system of writing could not, in the nature 
of thing*, be earned to any great extent It w as too com* 
plicated and cumbersome, beside being poorly adapted to 
express abstract ideas, it would be difficult to depict the 
idea of softness, or hardness, justice, or mercy, and numerous 
other things that have no visible forma, so as to make the 
rrpresen tat tons available lor the purposes of writing. The 
consequence was, that this mode of writing was early super¬ 
seded by another. A Chinese writer on this subject says 
that the whole number of these pictorial symbols amounted 
to two thousand four hundred and twenty-hve. The next 
step was to combine theseprimitive symbol* in such a way 
as to represent sounds^ The mode of doing this appears to 
have been, to select some cue of the existing characters, of 
precisely the same sound as the word or nurne for the object 
idbut to lie represent^ hi writing, and to join it to another 
character expressive of the most prominent feature of that 
object. For example, the won! ho is eom^HJsed of two 
characters, ho and shwtiif? the first is an auxiliary par tide 
denoting may. might, can, could, and the second rep re¬ 
sents water. " That i a, the name for a river having the pound 
ho t the character ho was taken n*s indicative of file pronun¬ 
ciation. and the character shumy to give a clue to the mean¬ 
ing, cud both together formed the new character hn T which 
is the written word for a river. 

This is the nearest approach which the Chinese have 
made to a phonetic system of writing. By Committing to 
memory some two thousand of the primitive symbols, a 
person might have a tolerably safe guide to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of three-fourths of tin* word* in the language. But as 
to the remainder, there is no means of deciding what their 
pronunciation may be. For example, the word ninja sig¬ 
nifies bright, or brightness, or is equivalent to the l^itin 
illustrate Tho left part df the character is yih f or the sun, 
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em Asia. Now thin national characteristic is not to be 
attributed to any one cause alone; but is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the peculiarity of their language, to which 
we have just adverted has had some influence in producing 
it? If a muscle or limb be long restrained from free exer¬ 
cise, it loses its power. Will not the mind also, if not per¬ 
mitted to express its emotions in the natural wav, gradually 
become torpid and insensible ? The feelings being cramped 
and con fined, for want of a medium of utterance, diminish 
in intensity, in proportion a s this law of restraint is imposed 
upon them. If they be denied the use of the tones of the 
human voice, they have no instrument of expression left, 
bat the countenance, gesticulation, ami altitude. They are 
deprived of that which is the beat of all, l*eeauae it was 
designed for this end, and hence re (apse into habitual stupor. 
There is much reason to believe that this is one juirt. of the 
process by which the Chinese mind has become bo difficult 
to bo railicd into a glow of strong excitement If the peo¬ 
ple made their language, it is not the less true that the lan¬ 
guage has made the people. 

What hm been said thus her, relates to the language ns it 
hi Spoken, It remains to give some account of the written 
character. The invent ton of loiters U bribed, by Chinese 
historians, to Tsaog Kee r who lived four thousand five hun¬ 
dred and ten years jigo. This is doubtless an extravagant 
assumption. Still, their origin must have been very ancient, 
There arc ode* now extant, which were composed, it is said, 
by two individuals of the twelfth and thirteenth cell tunes 
before Christ. Several instances also occur in the previous 
history of the country, in which written messages were sent, 
and events recorded. The posthumous titles of emperors 
were engraven on stone tablet-, and placed in mmpfca, as 
early m B. C* 1122. It may perliaps be safely inferred that 
the art of writing was known in the country m early as 
the thirteenth century before our era, 

The Chinese seem to have begun to write by making 
pictures of familiar object, such as the sun, moon, man, 
etc. to represent u> the eyc r or rather to reeali to the mind, 
through the eye, the names by which those objects were 
already known. Thus a circle with a dot stood for the word 
tfih, or the nun; a orescent, ibr the won! oT the rnoou^ 

and so on. It is manifest from the Inspection of these sym- 
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compelled to resign itself to its fate, mid sink back into 
ItstJessncsB and imetivity, or to move round and round in 
the game circle, with that chain ns its constant radium. No 
wonder that, in such circumstances, the minds of men Imre 
become tame and inane, that thought lias lost, its freshness* 
vigor and origmahty, nnd that China presents to us that 
which, in intellectual respecLs, more resembles a catacomb 
of mummies than n nation of living mere 

The Chinese language is not only peculiar in these re¬ 
spects, but unsocial in its very genius. The tone? of the 
human voice, that elsewhere perform the high ofliee of 
expression, conveying from mind to mind most intelligible 
signs of the emotions of the speaker, tire in China strangely 
forbidden to subserve this purpose* and limited to the mere 
multiplication of words. It follows, then* that there are 
slender means,of indicating by the voice, either the tender 
or the severe, the joyous or the sad,—-that there is little 
room, in short, for pathos in the language. Hence oratory 
k unknown in Chinn, 

Every one who is at all familiar with the Chinese mind* 
b aware that one of its most prominent cbaniereristics is, 
not indolence* but a sort of stoicism nr insensibility. Tell 
a Chinese a joke, and he will smile * tell him n tale of sufier- 
ing, and there are ion chances to one that he will do the 
fioma Let hint see a fellow creature in peril of his life* and 
it is bv no ineitns certain that he will rush to his rescue. 
The good Samaritan is seldom represented by a Chinese. 
One of the suite attached to Lord Macartney's embassy to 
Pekin, relates that while the)' were on the Grand Canal, a 
boat's crew were by some accident precipitated into the 
water, and in imminent danger of drowning; but no effort 
was mode by the bystanders to rescue them from their peril' 
ous situation, though one individual was noticed in the wet 
of trying to save a hat that was floating upon the water. 
The writer once saw a vessel capsized in the harbor of 
Hongkong, in full view of hundreds of boatmen, and had 
occasion, to observe that it was a painfully long time before 
any of them pulled off from the shore to rescue their coun¬ 
try men from drowning. 

There are few subjects on which the Chinese appear to 
be sis readily excitable, or capable of as strong emotion* as 
the people of the West, or e ven those of Central or South' 
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But after nil there is a defect in the language, and none 
of the expedients devised for its remedy have been success¬ 
ful. The defect is a radical one, and lies in its monosrliable 
basis. The stock of monosyllablfeft was exhausted long 
before the demands of the language had been met. As 
more words were required, they were first supplied by ap¬ 
plying tones to those already in use; and when this source 
of increase failed* there remained to the Chinese mind no 
other expedient but to repeat the words already in exist- 
fence for the remaining purposes of speech. It is this fen* 
ture of the language, more than any other, that renders it 
So difficult to be acquired by an adult foreigner. Men who 
have resided in China fifteen or twenty years, for the pur¬ 
poses of trade* generally leave the country its unable u> 
apeak It [lh they were on the day they landed there.. 

The peculiarities fel>ove-mentionetl do not exist, to the 
writer's Imowledga* any where else, except in the Aimimtk, 
or Cochhi'Chinese language, where all the words are mono¬ 
syllables, for writing which the Chinese character is used, 
and where a system of tones i3 also employed The Ana- 
mi tie is however a cognate dialect, bearing much the same 
relation to the Chinese, as the Chaldee does to the Hebrew. 
The monosyllabic and tonic character of the words in both 
i& a mom certain index of their common origin than the 
idcn tit y of their inode of rqvresej iti ng t hem to the eye. Tins 
character of its words marks the Chinese language 1 uiving 
had a growth if not an origin* separate from others. It 
would seern as if die Chinese nation had in the remotest 
antiquity sequestered itself from the rest of mankind, and 
adopted a system of speech purpoeelv Jilted, or at least cer¬ 
tain, to confine their own ideas within a narrow compii^ 
and to prevent the Lr expansion by intercourse with otuera. 
Such have been die results of the system* whatever the 
design may have been. What else but a cramjied and 
stunted growth and development of mind* like that of their 
owa much admired dwarftrees in fiower-pota* could result 
from the use of such a medium of intercourse among them ? 
Starting with and tenaciously adhering to a monosyllabic 
structure of words, they found it impossible to multiply 
thorn beyond one or two thousand; and when the restless 
mind sought to go beyond the length of this short tether* 
in giving expre&uon to im conceptions and emotions, it was 


them by means of four toues, in order to increase the 
number. 

In Morrison’s Dictionary, we find twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four characters, having forms and 
meanings distinct from each other. But in representing 
them all by Itornan letters* the author produced only four 
hundred and eleven different syllables. These* if occentq- 
med by four tones* would five a little more than one thou¬ 
sand six hundred distinguishable enunciations for all the 
words in the court-dialect, that is* for all the twelve thou¬ 
sand six hundred and seventy-four contained in the Diction¬ 
ary to which reference has teen made* Thus we have sin 
average of eight words, spelt and pronounced exactly alike, 
for every sound in the one thousand six hundred 

But the Chinese do not avail themselves of all the advan¬ 
tage afforded by their tonic system* and in fact there are 
only about one thousand different sounds in use. Yet w hat 
are one thousand words to the wants of man? How great 
must be the difficulty of communicating any but the most 
common ideas* by means of speech, and how much room 
must there be tor mistake and confusion in the use of such 
a Language t There arc of course many words perfectly 
bomophonotifi, but unlike in signification* For example* 
there are in Morrison's Dictionary two hundred and twelve 
characters each of which is pronounced one hundred 
and thirteen pronounced cMng; one hundred And thirty-eight 
pronounced Jbo ; one hundred and sixty-five pronounced 
chih; and no less than one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five which are all read r. Wow when the written represent¬ 
atives of these words are before the eye, they art; readily 
distinguished by their forma, lor there are no two alike. 
But when one hears the word ohe spoken* the question 
arises: Which of the two hundred and twelve G&a is it? 
If it is e that he hears, how shall ho identify it among the 
one thousand one hundred and six tv-five eharacters so pro¬ 
nounced? line difficulty b partially obviated by joining 
two synonyms that differ in sound, so that the hearer, if 
uncertain as to the meaning of one* may possibly recognise 
that of the other. At other times, the Chinese form a set 
phrase out of two or three words which become associated 
by usage, much like the parts, of a compound word in Eng- 
Ii?h t so that one suggests the other, and at the some time 
explains it 
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which the mind universally employs as the medium of 
interoomm between men and man, mid we might ex]jeet to 
find* Li' not an uni versal language, at least as many analo¬ 
gies and resemblances between ihe vehicles of thought in 
use among different nations, a* we do between their imple¬ 
ments of art. This natural expectation is in a good degree 
realized in the languages of Europe. The ulphhbota of 
many of them, arid tu a considerable extent their words, are 
identical, or at least traceable to a common origin. But 
when one lauds upon the shores of China, he ibeis that 
be ic^ emphatically, among a people of a strange tongue. 
Every word he perceives to be a monosyllabic, a peculiarity 
not found iti any other tongue except the Cochin-Chinese, 
which is evidently kindred to the Chinese. In order to Vie 
intelligible to one another, the Chinese throw synonymous 
word.* together, and thus form compound words; but vet, 
strictly speaking, all their words are monosvlhbiu. The 
stranger observed also a peculiar indistinctness of articula¬ 
tion, $w if consonants were of little account and an umisu- 
ally frequent repetition of the same sound* apparently of 
the same word, which is not altogether attributable to his 
ignorance of die language. Ho hears a eirongly marked 
ruing inflection of voice at the end of a sentence, and 
supposes that it indicates a question. But he is told that 
this is no sign of an intgrrogntion; it is a tone that be* 
longs to the word, and is always given to it, wheuever 
and in whatever connection it is uttered. lie lidnka again 
that he hears an assertion ; but lib interpreter informs him 
that Lhe supposed affirmative tone was an expression of 
doubt The modulations of voice which be takes to bo 
indicative of emotion in the speaker, have not the remotest 
association with It. On the comraiy, he must diaposse® 
himself of one of the very instincts o l bis nature, and when 
ho listens to a Chinese, must dissociate bis tones of voice 
from any and every state of feeling in the speaker, because 
his intonations have not the office of expression, as in other 
languages. They are only an expedient to increase the 
number of distinct words in the language. Even- word has 
one of these tones belonging to it, winch k as inseparable 
from it us the other vocal elements of which it is composed. 
The paucity of words distinguishable from one another by 
the car f is such that it has been found necessary to vary 


China was perhaps in advance of all other countries la 
to the arts and comforts of civilized lift. 



Such in general has beeti her position in reference to the 
other great ftemlka of num, for many centuries It muttera 
little that the existence of this people wm known to the 
Western imuona, at an early period Until recently, every 
attempt to promote a more intimate and frequent inter- 
eourac with Chinn has failed. Of all the foreign towers 
that made the experiment, daring centuries, none but Russia, 
whose Siberian dominions are adjacent to the Chinese em¬ 
pire, could ever effect a treaty with the great monarch of 
the Ea*t r or cause him to regard an envoy in any other 
light than that of a tribute-bearer. On the other hand, 
China never sent a political ambassador to any foreign court 
or govemmsit whatever, if we except that to the Khan 
of the Tuii^tise Tartars There has she stood among the 
kingdoms of the earth, iilm<*st as regardless of the rest m 
if she wore the only power in the world. Without taking 
into view the facts which have been referred to. it would 
he difficult, not to flay intpossible, to account tor such an 
anomaly in the history el the world. It is manifest that 
distance and sedkisiua from other nations have contributed 
to give the Chinese the unique character which they retain 
to this day. Whatever that character might be/ it was 
necessarily after its ow n kind, it was Bingtntm. 

Another important due to the right apprehension of a 
nation's character, is its language. The Chinese language 
is so singular, in the phenomena of its structure, a& to 
entitle it to the attention of intelligent persons m a part uf 
the history of the human mind. But it Iljls higher claims to 
notice, because it is the medium through which four hun¬ 
dred millions oi mankind, occupying a territory more extern 
Give than nil Europe, communicate their idem Its high 
*»(dqmfcy ft uia^ucstioimblc. There arc reasons independent 
of Chinese testiiiumy T or Chinese ch3tmt>fogy p for believing 
it to be one of the oldest Languages of the Confosiou. The 
human mind ft essentially the Same in nil countries Hence 
we look for some resemblances in those creations of the 
mind which arc intended for the same, or similar paroosca. 
Accordingly wc find, in the arts, substantially the same kind 
of tools used by men of the same craft, in France and India, 
in China and America. But kiigmigc ia the instrument 
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[ earn nations took lessons from Home; but the Chinese 
ave educated themselves at home- Hut the geographical 
boundaries of their country seem, still mote than their 
remoteness, to have excluded them from the rest of the 
nations. They could hardly have been more isolated, if 
China had been girded on all aides by broad seas. The 
natural consequence of this seclusion was, that they main¬ 
tained a Septrate existence, and had an independent growth, 
and a selfmad® character. Xo nation from beyond the 
present boundaries of the empire ever, till lately* invaded 
their territory. They felt no foreign power, and hence 
learned to fear and respect none. They depended upon 
none but themselves, ami so learned to rely upon their own 
resources. While the nations of Western Asm and Europe 
were impinging upon each other, in hostile collisions, or in 
the peaceful interchange of the products of the earth and 
the mind, or more than all perhaps through the working 
of the potent leaven of Christianity diffused among them, 
the subjects of the Chines monarchy scarcely heeded their 
existence, much less the changes through which they passed* 
Political revolutions abroad produced no effect upon them, 
as they scarcely had dealings with their nearest neighbors* 
This was the efleot of their geographical position. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the generally favorable chmntc, the general 
fertility of the soil, the various and abundant national 
resources, and the facility of intercommunication between 
the most distant parts of the country, afforded by means of 
rivers, (a facility which has been greatly increased by art,} 
are physical causes that have always tended to make the 
Chinese contented in their own land, and to check emigra¬ 
tion. Industry is not discouraged there, as it is in the 
Arctic regions; nor is indolence begotten by extreme fer¬ 
tility, as m tropical dimes; hut there has always been at 
once necessity to provoke labor, and production to reward 
it. This may also, in some measure, account for the early 
advancement of China in civilization. It was a region 
peculiarly favorable to the development of industry, and 
men were left alone there, so far os foreign war is concerned, 
to try in peace their physical, moral and intellectual powers; 
and that with a strong impulse, from their national seclu¬ 
sion, to exercise their inventive faculties. Hence, when the 
rest of the world was comparatively in a state of barbarism, 
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unlocked ber gates, and opened her const to the world. The 
old exclusive system of Tartar policy has not been broken 
up; but the beginning of a change has been made, and therein 
is contained the pledge of its completion at no very distant 
day. That selmh and unsocial political creed has received 
a shock from which it never can recover. The nation may 
fall in with the common movement of mankind towards a 
better state, btit never can retrace its step, so as to take its 
former lonely and stationary position. The Chinese people 
must come rally into the community of nations The age 
of change has overtaken them, and they cannot wholly 
withstand it Their language, their religion, imd their social 
and political state, must hereafter be subjected to the influ¬ 
ences that have so powerfully operated to modify or reno¬ 
vate those of other nations. To the Christian, the flcholnr, 
and the philanthropist, then! a new and vast sphere has been 
thrown open, wherein to exercise their kindly offices. 

Our purpose at the present time is to notice some of the 
most efficient causes that have been long at work there, 
moulding and fashioning more especially the Chinese mind 
into its present shape and dimension^ and giving to every 
thing that belongs to it, good or bad* ila present character. 
Pursuing this course, we may first take note of the geograph¬ 
ical position of the Chinese empire. This has had much to 
do with the formation of the character of its inhabitants. 

It is by no meam an msignifitvmt question in reference to 
any people, whether the bounds of their habitation are 
formed by a surrounding ocean, in whole or in part, or 
are id together inland; whether they are heated by a trop¬ 
ical sun, or stiffened by polar cold 1 or subjected to such 
varieties of dimate an are found in the temperate zone. 
When the Kulcr of the universe assigned Eastern Asia 
to the Chinese, casting up mountain-barriem on the North, 
the West, and the rfouth T with tlio ocean on the East 
to Ibrtn its natural boundaries, he had a purpose in it 
Within that vaat enclosure he was to develop a chapter 
in human history which ewes its leading features in no 
small degree to its situation on the map of the globe. lt& 
very remoteness from Europe and America has tended to 
leave that country unaffected by influences from abroad. 
Home studied in the school of Greece, and the other Eun> 
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We are in the habit of calling the present an age of move* 
ment and progress True, it is so p hut with sen tie important 
limitations. One Jaul f of the world, we may say, is astir in 
every new enterprise: but the other, slightly jostled by its 
commotion, is just beginning to awake from the dumber of 
ages. If we take the mean of the various estimates of iho 
population of our globe, we ahull find it to be not far from 
eight hundred millions. It is certainly remarkable that the 
halt 1 of this aggregate Ls now and has long been under one 
jKiIiticul organization, md that four hundred millions of 
men have the same literature, laws and institutions. Wo 
refer to the Chinese nation, 

Uitiierto, little has been known of this great portion of 
the human family* They have it were been iv ailed out 
from the common intercourse of man; and there in the 
remote East hna been solved mi unique problem in human 
history. Liltlc 7 very little, has been done for ages to dis¬ 
turb the operation of those causes which have combined to 
make China what die is. Antipodal to mb in her position 
on the globe, die is scarcely less so m many either partiem* 
lars r She has taken no note of human progress elsewhere. 

But we have fallen upon a new era in lier history. The 
period has arrived when, as the earthquake darts a tremor 
from pok to pole, the advancing movements of the Occi¬ 
dental world begin to send their vibrations to the farthest 
East, God, it has been well said, often works by delays in 
the great scheme of hi* providence. It is hut two centuries 
and a half since it was ^nid in the chronicles of the time* 1 , 
that “ftoRgin was discovered. 513 Eleven years later, ft divine 
JimtjiI planted the first colony of white men on the*e shores- 
Sow again, after having sullen id China lo maintain an anom¬ 
alous existence for thousands of years, the same power has 
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Leaving out of view, for the present, the Anganiis of the 
extreme South, whose language haaonly a remote coance- 
tion with that of the other Nugiis t it wifi be seen, from an 
inspection of the table, that the language of the central 
tribes is divided into three distinct families of diatects; of 
which the Namsang, Muthun and Jobok^ constitute the 
first; the Muluug and Tabling, the second; the Tengsa, 
Nognuug and Knari, the third* The tribes which speak 
these dialects eiuly l>e arranged under the following divisions: 

I* (Id The Anxnraw, Bor-Duor, and Jtmt-iJuGn repre¬ 
sented in ear Unit column; (2,) the Jhr--Afuthini, Ifom- 
tfulhun, and Khulung-Miiihtm ; (3.) the J<£oka> Banfi^a^ and 
GkangtvR. The last mentioned sis tribes descend upon the 
plains near Sibsagor. 

2* In this division we have, (1*) the Muhing and Sima; 
(2.) the Tablung t Jakimiff, Km$rm f &tkki-Dvor f and south¬ 
ern Nam&ang. These tri!>es inhabit Tablung mountain and 
other hills in the neighliorbood of Jorhat and Sibangor, 
The Tablung Raja is considered the most powerful of all 
the Nagn chiefs 

S. Our sixth and two subsequent columns represent a 
class of Nagaa speaking a dialect considerably different from 
either of the former, (1.) the 7krm$a and Bapdor; i 2.) the 
ttgaung, Hatitpr, Haimong, end Attiring; (3*) the ATiun; a 
large and intETUstiog tribe, whose dress and general appear- 
mice are more respectable than I have elsewhere seen among 
the Nhgaa* 

Large companies from each of these tribes are found every 
cold season at Jorhat, which is their principal market. Tho 
Niigns connected with the Jorhat district have been roughly 
estimated at two hundred thousand; their real numbers are 
Unknown* 

In the following table, the vowels are used in accordance 
with their classical pronunciation i « as in A mmea^ and with 
a long accent, as in for; e as in met and prei;; % us in pin 
and police; & m Ln no/, and with a long accent, as in robe; 
u like co ; u like the French v.. Italicized n resembles the 
French na^il n; and Italicized the English ih t as iu think* 


* W# una liappy to ttsfr-r Utr mAer lo two TBlmhh Articles by Mj. 

«id the Tfti Ijvnguji^e, jljuI OH thf lnd«<^ifve»e l:witfULi£«bi Funsxnll y. in ibo 
Jcmrmil of iht Atii itfc 5en>^ r/ voL vi_; iut] to mformntiun On ltd 

Abar KbaitJtl ilinJiM'ta dciiTt ii fnrtu bim m tlm yfima Journal, to! svili, 

Ccut*: ur Pusi. 



s P E CI M K N S 


or THE 

NAGA LANGUAGE Ob 1 ASAM. 


The Nagas inhabit the extensivn mountain-ranges lying 
« ii the eastern boundary of Asam, and separating it from 
till- northern | mrts ■ r Bunniih. They have evidently sprung 
from a common stock, but are at present divided into n great. 
iminlxT of independent tribes, often hostile to each other, 
and sneaking a variety of dialects; which we can account 
for only by supposing them to have remained in their pres¬ 
ent scattered and disconnected slate for mirny centuries. 
There is every ground for believing that, in origin and lan¬ 
guage, they are intimately connected with some of the most 
ancient and extensive tribes of Central Asia, Their lan¬ 
guage lias a close affinity to the Burmese; to the Bhutan; 
to the Tibetinn; and especially to that of the Mirk and 
Abore, who inhabit the mountains between Asam and Tibet, 
The diflerenee between this language and several of the 
Taruw dialect* is scarcely greater than that existing between 
diJTmut dialects of the Njigus themselves. 

The following specimens exhibit the most iintxirtimt varie¬ 
ties in the language of this jieople: exft-ndmg from the 
NiUnsang Nagus near Jaipur on the North, to the AngainiK 
at the farthest limit on the South, The first coin mu isfrom 
fl vocabulary taken by Rev. Air. Bronson, during his resi- 
■ woe °I fc hills; for the second and fourth col- 

burns, I am indebted to J. Thorn toil, liaq., Sub-assistant 
Comiaissioner for the district of Sibiiur; and for the tins! 
cob min of Angarni Nagn, to a vocabulary prepared bv an 
intelligent native, under the direction of Capt. J. Butler, of 
V owgoiLg; the others have been collected by me with eon- 
siderEiulc and will^ I tru^t, bo found fe from snj 
serious errors. J 
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3. The Corporeal Faaitshdtsh ara i n id the more earthly 
form rjf the same wondrous powers, being developed bm 
the Spiritual The characters in which it exists, are: na- 
ma-d-v&'ipi.. These may be written and apoken by proper 
persons. Their functions with respect to the corporeal stage 
of development correspond to those of the previous forms 
with respect to the ethereal and spiritual stage. 

These* char note ra constitute the formula employed in con¬ 
secrating temple^ in constituting idols, etc. 

The same powers are considered els incarnate, or cm- 
bodied, in many things natural and artificial As in the cow, 
from which arc obtained the five sacred articles, namely, 
milk, curd ghi:e r and the two evacuations; in the sacred 
lamp, where we have the vessel, the ghee, {which is burnt,} 
the fire, the wick, and the light; in the peacock, which car¬ 
ries in its plumage the five radical colors, yellow, black, red T 
green, and white; in imm, moukics, rats, and the sacred 
tortoise, which present- the five symbols in their fingers and 
toes. Hence, the five things from the cow, ami also the 
lamp, arc essential articles in all important ceremonies. For 
the same reason, the rat, as well as the peacock, is regarded 
as a vehicle of Deity. 

These characters^ like the preceding, are svmljols of the 
individuals belonging to the classes of fives, in their mundane 
state of existence. These are the letters which arc to be 
constantly repeated by the devotee in his devotions. 

Thus, as stated in one of the sacred books, u you may 
hero understand the existence mid diversified nature of the 
five letters, how they diversify words and things, and govern 
the universe, and how they at length remove, [i. e. are 
resolved into their primeval elements or slates."] 

This brief sketch will suffice to shew, why it is that the 
Hindi! attaches so much importance to this" form da; and 
wherein consists the merit of its frequent repetition. 
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five divine weapon*; the ft™ colors; tlie five dements; nnd 
their developed classes of fives; etc. 

^ UC ! J the tilings brought into view by “ccntiimjdly 
repenting the five characters.” The repetition is not, ttu/ru- 
iijrc, io tlio Hindu an unmeaning ceremoov- Koch rehearsal 
ss to bo made imdemandbigly, and is thus a step in tb« 
prta.-riljed course that lends regularly through tlie dominions 
rp. l V hitlwdling deities of die human Microcosm* 
ihia Mantra, tike tha mm iTOTO, exists in throe successive 
development, wJiicli may be styled the Kth^mnl 
the Spiritual. and the CurporcoL 

l r J lie Ethereal PantshateLarmn can be? neither written 
nor spoken. It is a “ divine light which can be perceived 
and enjoyed only by the enlightened soul.” Prom this 
emanate tbe pure form# or organisms of aouls; n ho tlie 
lonns yt the gods in thoir higher stage of development. and 
o ~wo tniB io ns of beings [L c. dosser of being*. r n 

“■ v lL ‘ Spiritual hintshAtsbnram is a develop n ten t from 
tiic hthcreni, and exists in visible character*, or such ns may 
. ' vnt ton, but not spoken aloud. They may be whispered 
in the eur of the disciple. These arc: auW- VintnAYuhnia. 

J he fttst three oi them constitute the mystic 6m, (aim,} 
through this help of which, 11 us the Veda declorgA, “you 
Conte Ululate the Supreme Spirit,” Ilwpccling this monosyl¬ 
labic, Mud a says, “All rites ordained in the V&lo, such** 
oblations to lire and solemn offerings, pass away; but the 
monosyllable dm is considered to be tlmt which passes not 
away, since it is a symbol of the Most High, the Lord of 
created beings.” Hie sense in which 6m is u “symbol of 
the Lord of created beings,” is manifest, the three letters of 
™ h 11 £ imposed being the symbols, respectively. of 
J.iraNma, \ ishnu, and Siva, or of tfic (ietierator, I’rcserver, 
arid 1 niiisfijrmtT of s+ created beings^ 

By this fivefold power is effected the second stage in the 
development of the universe of gods, men, and things, which 
nre unfolded in classes of fives* ns in their ethereal ptnge. 
Hence the five operative deities, SiUM Sivam, MavAumn, 
Mva, vistouaadBrahma; their Saktis; the intellectual or 
fpim?ma Y and all the other powers of man; and other beings, 

1 nose characters also stand m the indices, or aymbolfl, 
v c the >iuious; classes of fives in the second stage of 
development 


so 
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NOTE 

<w TICK 

PANTSHATBHAE A-IOG AM f 

TEE 

FORMULA OF FIVE CHARACTERS, 


The following b a brief view of the mystic formula men* 
honed in the preceding paper, I have drawn the materials 
of it chiefly from u Hindu author, who is claimed by both 
the Siiv& and Vddshtinva schools. 

This Mantra, or formula of prayer, i& one of the highest 
meaning and power in the Hindu system. It is regarded 
as an incarnation of Deity, and as including in itself all the 
power* of the universe. T It is employed by both gods and 
men! in their respective works. 

By its instrumentality, the operative deities develop and 
control the universe of beings, and again resolve the whole 
into its primeval state. By it, all the laws of nature, physi¬ 
cal, intellectual, and even rnornl t are made to operate. 

It is by this marvellous power, also, that the hierophant 
La enabled to control, in certain ways, all existences; and is 
thus empowered to bring into the previously formed inia^e 
“ the real presence' 1 of the five great gods, with their Saktis 
and aoeompaniments^ and to make it their permanent abode; 
all which is essential to constitute it an idol T or a proper 
object of worship. 

The characters of this Mantra Lave ako an extensive 
emblematic meaning, thus embracing the universe in classes 
of fives. Among these classes we have the five operative 
deities| their five Saktis; the five divine operations; the 
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wisdom, their divine GnananL A correct knowledge of ;] L c 
lii iDgj practical system oJT IlindiUHtii is, in hjv opinion, 
more important to the misaoriary on his first entering ibiit 
thm even a knowledge of the language of the people, 
A wirnnencement in both would be an invaluable oiinliti- 
cation to any young missionary, J 

Till* lost femurk leads me to another. The statement 
often made, that “the teaming of the Hiudtfs ift locked up 
in the Sanskrit langui^e/' is true only of Northern India, 
or rather of those parts of India the languages of which 
are directly derived from the Sanskrit, The Tamil ami its 
branches, including the Telcgtf, the Canarese, etc are ori- 
inally independent of the Sanskrit, and arc the langum™ 
ol about fifty or sixty millions of people. In the Timid 
and to some extent in theTetegiv, is to V found whatever is 
valuable in Hindu teaming, certainly so far as there have 
been developments made from the'Sanskrit. And it is 
manifest, that any work in Tamil, though it l>e in the high 
dialect, is of more worth to the missionary in Southern 
India, than the aanse work in Sanskrit. It bdng in the 
living language of the people, not only mav its full mefin- 
mg be the better comprehended, but the terms required, 
and which arc so important in such studies, are there ready 
for UBe, shaped to the structure of the language. 

Again, the bearing of such works as the one brought to 
view in this paper, on ethnological researches, to sav nothing 
ot the transcendental speculations of German philosophers 
will probably suggest itself to other minds. I leave this 
suggestion to be carried out by others whose mom fully 
developed organisms enable them to soar into regions which 
I have not attempted. 
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Many points of interest arc brought out in this work, 
which have not keen alluded to m tie fortgoing syllabus. 
Among the more important of these, to nay mind, are cspla- 
nations of mystic observances in the popular worehip, and the 
reasons why so great and general attention is given to some 
of the popular deities. Of the latter, we have an example 
in the ease of PiUi&r, or Gan* aa, the cod with an elephant's 
head, and of monstrous dimensions. This deity is, perhnjM, 
more extensively worshipped than any other o± the idol- 
forms which fill "the land The reason of this is obscurely 
presented in the work before m It is found in ike sym¬ 
bolic meaning of hLs proboscis which is the same us ihat 
of Siv&-Lingn, which presents to view the two natures or 
energies of Deity in eonoperatiotL lie is, therefore, the 

E id of action, the active or immediate author of uH results, 
e is, in a sense, an agent in ail the five divine operations, 
wliidt arc usually ascribed to five different gods, Jn the 
order of nature/he may be placed before any effect or 
existence. Hence we may perceive the meaning of the 
popular paradox, " He is the son who was bom before hi* 

A knowledge of the argumentative and doctrinal works 
of the Hindus, in the forms in w hich the? are familiar to 
them, is of great practical importance to the missionary in 
India; and ail in any way engaged in the missionary work, 
have an interest in the subject It is on the ground of what 
in contained in these works that the learned Hindu takes 
bis stand, and meets the charges often urged upon hint p with 
the declaration, +i I am not an idohurr ; I worship the one 
great God." It is not necessary that the missionary preadier, 
or teacher, should be always dwelling on these matters. But 
he slum!A if possible, be always able to adapt his anstruc- 
liona to the state of mind of" those to whom he speaks. 
Not uiifrequcntly, when the young missionary is preaching p 
and making, as he suppoaea, "his triumphant assaults on the 
system of die people, ia the native scholar seen to throw 
out his significant glances, indicating, what he will some¬ 
times express in w ords, '*The young man is iporant, he 
knows nothing about us s w At other times, scholars are seen 
chuckling and laughing amongst themselves, obviously 
strengthened in their position by ike evidence which the 
missionary him self gives, that he understands not their 
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, “ ^T^Aelkree Main™ remain, G annum cannot l>e 

obUiined. I herefore the Mftl&ma must lie removed. 

,t, . ® wul partake of the character of that with 
w lie I it ... associated; just os anything dipped in saffron 
will take its color. Utheo the disciple must avoid the con¬ 
tact of those whoi are entangled in Pasam, and associate 
the pious. Upon those who thug walk, the MaUms 
will not acomnulate. 

H, ‘‘Because Siva shines in those who possess the sacred 
torn, [i e. who properly adorn their persons with the marks 
and emblems of Siva,] therefore such jjeraons should be 
worshipped ha Siva, 

4. “Worship maybe performed in temples, because Siva- 
W*. [the visible object of worship for the enlightened,] 
is composed of Mantras, and is therefore to be regarded as 

he body oi Siva, the form in which he manifests himself to 
the {inftiix 

5. “Siva, who is neither soul nor body is so dosdv 
united with lioth as to impart to them all their power of 
action, etc.; in the same way he exists in Siva-Linen, as one 
with It. Therefore love and worship him in that form 

■—perform Lortga-Puja, 

m h L e K * lltnarafl not k*** one, except he worship 
1 iv a. Therefore be thou possessed of love and worship 
icgardiiig the devotees of 5ivn, and Siva-Li™, i n Lliesiune 
light, [i, e. as equally the forms of Siva,] 

7. “Hence the disciple must worehip, regarding Siva, his 
Guru, nnd the Sastras, as one.’ T That is, in the ditterent 
i.tMes of this divine course, Siva, under the different forms 
referred to, is to be regarded us the object of worship; else 

there will be no advancement towards the light, no liber- 
ation* 

The^ author cloaestho whole work with the foUowing 
SHfo br sacred Scripture, which 

l- S iy aa ch«f attendant] graciously formed for our 
ford Satiotkumiiren, [the author of the Again*.] because he 
pW Wild woinhipped him, from that Nul, Meykandnn 
[our author] hits translated twelve of the Sanskrit SWkaa 
or _ traa into Tamil, having iirst embraced them in his 
. , ' j order that the inhabitants of the earth may 

urn ers ind those doctrines, they are here presented in the 
logical form of Proposition, Data and Proof“ 
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has aoi seen Ills* Lord. This is tJie next step. Our author 
says r “ W hen the soul has. escaped from the influence of the 
body r and become pure* Siva will look upon it, and show 
himself to it, [L e. will enable the soul to see him,] just m 
the soul note us the cause ox power of vision to the eye. 
Therefore Siva* by thus revealing himself will give Ibis 
aacred foot to the soul, [which it will embrace] with a love 
whbsh it never forgets to exercise.' 3 

Hero the manifested lleity hi represented as an attractive 
objec t, drawing out the heart* or affections of the soul, and 
binding to himself forever by cords of Jove. 

The author sava, among other things, “Though the 
sun rise ami stand before the blindf yet it will be to tliera 
like the darkness of night; they cue not see. So Siva 
van[iot be seen by those who are entangled in Pasam, though 
he fills every place. Hut to those who are worthy, and who 
love him, he will give the eye of G naming and will remove 
from them the snares of I^dsiiin, just us the sun opens the 
lotus-flu-wer, w hen it is in the store to be thus affected*” 

He aripies the eternal identity and individuality of tbe 
ioiil t an follows: “If the bou! perishes m an [mmvidual] 
soul T in uniting with the Deity, then there is no eternal being 
to unite with the Deity, But if, on the contrary, it does nut 
lose itd individuality, which it had when in union with the 
Hakims, then it must be something different from tho Deity, 
and cannot come into final and absolute union, or oneness, 
with Deity. When the Making j>t riflh, [L e. when they cease 
to control the soul,] then the souX, with spiritual habili¬ 
ments* will unite with tho Deity sib his servant, just m 
■alt unite* with water, and forever exist at his feet as one 
with hinu" 

The Twelfth and last Section points out and enjoins the 
modes in which Siva may be acceptably worshipped. * , „ 
“Remora ye the three Mol ants which prevent your union 
with the strong foot that is like the nail lotus, ami unite vc 
w ith those who have obtained liberation, while living, by 
removing their three M a hi ms ; and regarding both the eacred 
bodies of those who abound iirbve to Siva, and are free 
from worldly delusion, and also his temple®, as Siva him¬ 
self worship ye,* 

The author directs attention to the following particulars, 
ns embraced in this statement; 
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The meaning is, that the soul, by the aid of Anfl-SaktL 
comes to understand its dose union with Siva, which is 
like the muon of sou] and body; and that it is by memos of 
hiva that its proper understanding has been illuminated; 
and that it is by his aid, also, that all those actions which 
tbeBonJ hm called its own, have been performed Hence 
tlic suul now sc£& that all those actions which appeared its 
y The sod t in thb state, is declared 

■ ” “r 0 ^ three A^avairL Mtivd and the 

irresistible Kannmnv’ 

Though the sou] be thus freed from its original entangle¬ 
ments, yet it still bears some Uiiiit of Mulam, which needs to 
? v, ijnM oll_ ThLa is done by AniJ-Sakti, otherwise called 
the grace of Siva. The taint is attached to the soul's organ- 
ism, which is compared to a dish in which asalbetidn has 
been kept, Tho removing of the accumulated Kan ma¬ 
il amm is compared to the removal of the imfcwtida from 
me dish, I he offensive smell which unavoidably remains 
di f\ uprosenta the remains of Knnmara ia the body. 
Though say* the author, " the bouTs former autjoiiB do 
thus adhere to the Guam, yet his present Ksniuam will not 
adhere to his body, so as to require to bo eaten, as before, 
cor the (rmiiti, because he is now in the likeness of Siva, 
comprehends whatever he knows, as one possessing the 
attributes of Siva. '[ his result?; from his being no united 

with Siva as to bo one with him,’'.“Such person* 

[still in Lhe body,] take notice of tlm objects of sense: yet 
they are not iimtuatcd by those objects, aor are they dis- 

turbed m their spiritual heroism.They are like 

the divine htislns, who, while sitting in lire, have the power 
ot resisting its influence, so as not to be burned by it/ 1 
* ■ - ■ - ''As darkness cannot stand before the sun, ho 

Karuiia-Jlalflm can no longer rise upon [withstand] the 
nani; and as the lamp shines not in the presence of the 
^ [body] can no longer have life [power] 

1 !n. Eleventh Section shows how the soul comps to see 
with Him <0 ^ nter * n *° a COI ‘^’ 1 ii and perpetual union 

In the previous section, we have wen the soul freed from 
i s entanglements, and made to understand itself, and its 
relation to Siva of entire depcndanjco. But as yet the man 
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The ninth flection includes directions for the fast 
highest stage of religious service, or internal, spiritual 
In this service, the soul will eventually discover Swa “in 
the form of Gnanam, [wisdom,] standing firmly in his Vintu- 
SaktK* “Do thou,” says the author, “meditate on him as 
so situated, and [thus]become united with him* ■ - * * 
« When the Deity thus stands manifest to the soul, the soul 
will be [to the Deity] like iron in the fire. When iron is sub¬ 
jected to the influence of Are, its own ordinary appearance 
gives place to that of fire; so it is in the case of the soul with 
the Deity, in its [or form of Siva,*] .... * 

41 If thou pronouDceat the Payitzh&l&iif.tTixrii r thou wilt come 
into this union with Siva. Therefore, unceasingly pro¬ 
nounce the five characters.” 

A knowledge of the Tut was is essential to a full under¬ 
standing of this subject The IhiuLshatshanimr however, is 
not fully explained in either of the works on the Tatwaa 
above mentioned, lie characters pronounced are na-ma-fi- 
l They have u very extensive connection with, the 
mystic philo^ophv of the Hindus; in their compass and 
influence they embrace the universe. To employ them 
intelligently, and according to rule, is a most acceptable 
service to Siva. The initiated emplov these character in 
two words, to express their act of worship or praise to Si va^ 
thus: Sitr&ya nwaa, praise, or worship, be tc Sim Some 
years since, I prepared a paper on the PantsMtsharani for 
this Society, but found no opportunity of presenting it. 
On my return to India in l&t4 s the article was published 
by request, in two parts* in the Madras CfurUtitm Instructor 
for November and December of tliat year. I present the 
subject in a new form in a note to this paper. 

It is stated, in the section before us, that the soul is 
never freed from the control of its Milams, without the vis¬ 
ion of Siva here described; and that this vision can be 
obtained only as here directed. 

The Tenth Section treats of the removal of the threo 
Malams through the agency of Arul-Sakti, and also of the 
condition and actings of the soul when thus liberated from 
its sore thraldom. The author *»ys, “ The divine Aru| is 
the foundation on which the soul becomes one with Siva, 
walks in his ways, and ceaaei to say, * i have done it/ 
1 Others have done it to m ^ 711 etc. 
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h « Ti0g bma and trained up with the 

the live sem^ and when hc s having censed the 
f! MI 1 id previous hirtlw, to paw on through peimuca jl c + 

r h i rat th T ?*■** ™ uel y*• A*L, the Z.W 
ami the Jcjw,] now brings it into Ondnnm, and in tlmmiod 

thcsou] t having leA the state of dark- 

mss from nvi ;11 bcf °r! pxlatc ^ Wl11 - “ » [wise mum] 

pas. from iftnJrtam, [its previous state of darkness,] to the 

divine And. fiwn which it will never be dissociated." 
mri™, ?. the fin . al stage of the soul’s embodied existence, 
Wt and when the Hum drops this 
I113 la*fc body, he becomes a Afcm, a lx s intf vtrv like Siva 

ftHil* 1 ^ t:Ioj?el J r m,ited wEtli him forever. The 

author sftys, " I he soul, which hm stood like waters ecu- 

hnetl wtthin theirembankment^ now coming to understand 
a proper wav, the flenses which have bound it, and 
scaping from tkeir control, will not be born again- hut 
like the river that has left its bed and passed into the wean 

*»• “f S'’. (*• «■ in*«.<• of 

I^rflir 1, - lH t T 0h to .** 1In,kr t}iSe head, on nint- 

Urfl (Kttmected with tlirn method of final salvation, the waft 

* he ' 3nrkl1 ^ and entanglements of Pasam. 

Jl i ri “ fa 7 l,cr vk " <*«!» enlightened 

SOU , and of the method of its ultimate triumph, particularly 
of the use of theiiv^hatucterai Alantm, culled hmUh^hl 
Tam ' ^mee neither JbmGnanani nor Pfea-Gn&nam, f l e 
neither the sold s proper understanding, nor it* understand- 
IHWHcsaeil though its organ is an.J can apprehend the 
d ° * bvt tC( ‘- Vt ' ot ' wWom examine the 
SeiLhvth Ch k h J *.*»* for ' to aland and seethe 

?‘ J ’ ^* he hd P °[ thc dlv '™ Aru] t is the desired posi- 
'• J?* en oa *l thus searching for Deity, leaves Pa&Tm, 
t hc worW J **£“«* * Jt is 3ikc ^ devil-car 

ind 1 ^^^ t™* m °™ 80 BW _v^ at ont? cannotascend it r ~ 


has wandered in the heat of the sun, 
of the worl.VT 0611 ° PfreftSe<1 Wllb *• Care3 t vexations, etc. 

j™u im r ortanl 511 » largtdv explained 

} the author, and by other commentators on tins A mina . 
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The author explains: “ Hence the soul is Sati&sathi, [both 
Truth and Untruth], The manner in which the Deity man¬ 
ages the world is [in a sense] like juggling, which is not for 
the exhibitor, but for the spectator!*, Because the Deity 
has no profit in the world, therefore it is siiid that he knows 
it not” 

The author. Among other tilings in this section, adds, 
“That which understands Sottu, which is spiritual, and 
Asattu, which is material, is the soul. The fact is, the soul 
is neither the Sattu, which is spiritual. nor the A satin, 
which is material; nor is it the union of the spiritual and 
the material. It cannot exist invisible, like the spiritual, 
nor risible, like the material. But it exists united with both. 
If it bo asked, how the soul iii manifest, it is manifest by 
its union with the Deity and the body; just as fragrance is 
manifest in the flower. The soot stands ns Sattu bv its 
union with the former; and as A sattu, by its union with the 
latter. Therefore the soul is styled SattwMtttu.’’ 

The author illustrates this'union thus: "As long as 
the sea hits existed, its water has existed; and as long as 
the water has existed, its salt has existed- Just so, as long 
aa the Deity has existed, so long has the s* ml existed; and ns 
long m the soul lias existed, bo long has Pasam existed. 
Here the sea represents the Deity; the water, the .soul: and 
the salt, Pasam* Therefore Deity bos no connection with 
matter, except through its connection with the soul* 

The Eighth Section shows, more sped Heal ly, how the 
soul attains its spiritual understanding. The transcendental 
power of the soul is defined, in the logical part of this work, 
as follows: “It is that understanding, called Y 6 ga-X<tdiht, 
which one possesses who has cheeked the influence of the 
senses, "bv means of the prescribed ascetic observances, and 
who understands instantaneously the nature and circum¬ 
stances of the time and place in Which be exists, and also 
all the things of this wide world. This Y 6 &a*Kddihi is the 
propertv of those who perform the eight [modes of 

ascetic observance,] anti who have examined into the proper 
nature of Fiitte anil AtiU&am, [the nude and female energies 
of Deity.”] Thus for the lope. 

The SdLra states, “ When the Deity, who becomes life to 
the soul, and standing within enables it to operate, manifests 
himself as a Guru, saying to the soul, ‘Thou forgettest thy 
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i* said to have no existence ? It is ^ [if one should speak 
hor*"°P° tortoise ' iiair * the ilower of the air, or a hare's 

I win give one paragraph from the author’s very in^e- 
tuous exposition oi thin subject He says, “What b Sie 
iinport of the assertion, that the Deity is neither the truth, 
which may be known bv the soul, nor the untruth? If 
^ou mean [bv this question] to &sk + whether that Being 
ts, or ltt not, he who has seen tha truth, will on reflection 
«ay T ‘ He cxjsts. But if you mean to ask, whether he can 
be known by the understanding of llie soul, [I answer I 
He being thus apprehended, would become a lie, beiiw 
[appearing] different horn himself; [L c. he would be 
apprehended.] J’fierefore, res Siva is beyond the reach of 
speech and uitderatatiding, the Truth [Deity] b that truth 
Hincli, [or suck a truth as,] cannot be known by the under¬ 
standing, but is to be understood by the aid of Aml-Sakti 
li it be asked, what that Aru] is, it ia the beautiful foot of 
™ Ta » L l ‘ *■ it IM the grace given bv his Sakti to those who 
worship the loot of Sivm' l lienee the author concludes 
, , the soul has ita power of understanding Deity through 

AnU-Sokti, and thrn bivo, standing :is I ill- to .souls, through 
ma bakti, causes them to understand without bis being dis- 
sociated from diem, iust as the soul stand* !fe3 lift to the eye 
in perception; * and again, " As there is one who sees, and 
one who shows [things in common lift,] so there b a soul 
which knows, and a Deity which makes known." 

^ Section points Out Ian he r dkiiii etiou s 
the Be% and other existences, and particularly define* the 
^"ir- *' In the prepuce of Saitti, [or Truth, L e. 

! J >J ^ dungs are as nothing. Because the world perishes, 
and messes away as a lie, therefore Truth [Sattul knows or 
il r oX \ [or Untruth, L e. thy world,J 

F material and ephemeral, it knows dotting That which 
aan knowledge of both Snttu, which is eternal, and Asattu* 
which ss temporal, is the soul, which i* neither of the two,” 

l [ it h> r W ^ ^ wu * ** IHhiJe hi urn3cprtai>d R&crtcl 

iriEh tl3ti^ritn^T| f ** dMtnwt l rum tWwtfiL list* **il tatfidtrid 

■ Ts , J wh lLd iijusjdscinijgi of thw fu^mcrof the 

^ *■ hDEQMootifl of tho pgflicjr of the mhlI in [nn> 






rative deities dwelling in every human being. These terns, 
with many others, iwe explained in those works which treat 
of the imthropology of the Hindus, wherein man is regarded 
as a miniature uni verse. The two principal works, extant 
in Southern India and Ceylon, which embrace this subject, 
arc those which treat of the 7htwa$ f or ninety-six Powers. 
They are tho Tatum- iafftiin', and the Tatwa-l*r<i&'d&am* 
These, especially the former, ought to be published* 

The author adds extensive ilhnitrations of the subject of 
this section, in the way of duciduting the conscious and 
active state of the soul in its proper organisms, and in ita 
union with the indwelling deities of the h uman microcosm. 
He shows that, sis the soul must occupy the senses in order 
to perception* so it must occupy the Antakaragas in order 
to put ibrth intellectual exercises. 

The Fifth Section si teaks of the soul as illuminated by the 
indwelling Deity, The author^ says, “ The manner in which 
souls* without any knowledge of the Deity, come, by the 
grace [Arnl-SnktiJ of the Deity, to their proper understand¬ 
ing of things is like that of the senses in their respective 
functions, which perceive the objects presented by means of 
the soul, and yet have no knowledge of the soul. This [he* 
the way of the soul's receiving undemtandmg by means of 
Aruk&kti,] is as iron before the magnet." . . . M When the 
magnet attracts iron, there is in the magnet neither change 
nor absolute want of change; so, when the Deity actuates 
souls* he has neither change nor want of change* [L e. is 
absolutely void of emotion.'J 
The author, who presents sevend curious particulars 
under this section* closes with the idea, that ‘‘when his 
grace f Aml-Sakti] shines, then Siva shows himself to sods* 
just as the jsun reveals himself by his own light" 

The Sixth Section draws the line of demarcation between 


the Deity and the world* thus: a All visible forms, or things 
known* are untrue; and that which is unknown has uo 
existence. Therefore, that which is not included in these 
two, [the known and the unknown,j is Siva, who is Truth, 
The continuous, or fixed world declares this.” 

The author explains: JS How is it that nil which can be 
known by the understanding is a lie? It is so, on the 
ground that it b developed, exists [awhile,] and is then 
resolved or destroyed* llow is it* that what is not known 
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accordance with the three Malums with which they have 
been, from eternity, entangled.” 

He then shows how the soul is made to hold connection 
with three different bodies, one adapted to this world, one 
to an existence in hell, and one to an abode in the world of 
the gods, the lower heaven. 

J he Third Section establishes the doctrine of the soul's 
eternal existence as an individual being. This is argued 
froin^ the common assertions; 4 'this and that arc not the 
soul, 11 “this ia my body,”etc*; and from the tact, that ""the 
soul understands the live senses [L e. knows how to use 
them,] and its own way through the Avattei*;” and that it 
“imdcretands when a thing is made knownand that “ w hen 
keeping, (here is neither eating nor acting,, [i + e h on the part 
of the body, and yet the soul acts, as in dreams. 13 ] 

Ihe suitor's expass of this subject is ingenious and inter¬ 
esting. But I will not dwell on it 

The Fourth Section speaks of the soul in its connection 
with the Ant&kAmnas, or mental fatalities. These are four t 
namely, J Itmam, the power, or organism, of thinking, 
observing, etc.; Putti, die power of investigating, examin¬ 
ing, etc.; Sitkim, the faculty of reflection, inference, decia- 
km s etc.; and Amk&ratii, the organism in which the soul 
»Vs* 1 ' It’ r “mine, fc 1 none like nic, 1 etc. 

The Sutra, or stanza from the Agnma T asserts that “the 
ftJuj is not one of the Antukarapas, out is that which stands 
inseparably united with them. Originally, and of itself it 
m destitute of understanding, because it is eternally con- 
nccied with AjjavaAlalatn p just as copper is natural I v 
oWuned by rust" , * . . , “ When an earthly king/' it m 
waid, “haying made an excursion, returns, and with his 
prime minister and other attendants, enters his palace, he* 
appointing suitable persons at all the outer gates, and sta¬ 
tioning a guard nt the entrance of the inner court, enters 
into his private Apartments* So the soul [having made its 
excursions through tin*, senses] in the body, enters into the 
five Ayattek, whue Pt 6 n$a+ Vayu Stands els a guard, and thus 
it carries on its intellectual operations/* 

Prdna^ Vtiyu and AmUei t terms of frequent occurrence, 
denote three parts of the human organism which are essential 
to the soul’s complete consciousness and action. Tlie Avattei 
is a live-fold organism, located in the seats of the five ope- 
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by births and deaths being subject to Run mam ;* (4.) Moved 
is mere inert mutter* and cannot take forms spontaneously; 
(5.) Souk, on account of their connection with [Atiava-] 
Malatn, have not the intelligence to take each its own proper 
body; (6.) Yet souls do exist Id their respective bodies, 
and perform actions in accordance with KannutmJ* This 
result, it is asserted, no one but l>eity could order and pro¬ 
duce, Therefore there must be a Deity, the efficient cause 
of things 

The author variously expands* explains, and illustrates 
this topic, lie comes, at length, to these conclusions: that 
Mayci is the material cause of the world; that or the 
Deity's female energy* is the instrumental cause; and that 
the Deity is in efiidem cause; and farther, that “the world 
is resolved into Mayci in the order [re versed] in which it is 
developed and pre^rved*” and that the Deity effects this 
through the medium, or by the co-operation* of his SaktL 

The Second Section a hows how the Deity stands related 
to the world and to souls in their trcuismignitions. This is 
briefly stated as follows: li God is the whole world, and yet 
be is other than the world. He is closely united with it p 
and fills every pore, and yet is not* in the' least, entangled 
in it. While souls, by means of the divine Sakti K experi¬ 
ence births ami deaths* in accordance with their previous 
KaikiiUiUi, the Deity remains eternally pure; he is one upon 
whom the nature of souD canjaot come, [L o. he is never the 
subject of joy t sorrow, etc. h the consequences of Kunmam, 11 ] 

The author, in his explanation of thi^, shows that a the 
Deity exists in intimate union with souls, and yet is 
other than .iouls; that the soul has no power of action 
except in this close union with Deity; that the I)eity P from 
eternity, stands in the same in Li mute union with the world, 
Jills all space, und actuates all things, so that, in a sense, he 
may be called the world* and yet is different from it; that he 
carries on all these operations without any emotion, such as 
desire, hatred, etc,; and that it is under tlue direction of Deity* 
that souls are made to eat the fruit of their doings or that 
they are made to appear, [in bodies*] and move on, in 


* TIll? language mm* not itiffidcnUy prra«. H» author mav aJliada 
to tfw* traiufofiuatifln of a grub into m beetle, or uf a csitemLlur into it 
bultcriliF, 
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themselves. It is ncce^ary thnt they be developed and 
embodied, m order that they limy escape from the entangle¬ 
ments of Risrnn, Mid l>e brought into the light and liberty 
of Sim 

Pasam, commonly rendered Matter, has a threefold 
nature or existence* each part of which is called Miriam t 
lienee “the three Malania/ 5 —an expression of frequent 
occurrence. These M&hu&s are distinguished by attributes 
appropriate to each, its: J/dp/a-J/tf&rwi, sometimes simply 
Mtiipi, elementary or archetypal matter, the source of all 
material existences, which, hi the sou fa organism, causes 
the soul “to mistake the false for the true in all things, 
from the fiiwfc dement, earth, to the highest existences 
Arwwi-Miriitm, that eternal obscuring power or existence, 
which, ever clinging to the H4>ul ! s organkm, “causes the 
fiouf to lie satisiled with its mistaken good, with those things 
which the enlightened regard as false;" and Kanma-Malam, 
mwetithes amply Kanmam? the evil or foulness of action, 
which is represented as “existing in the form of merit and 
demerit/ 1, anil ever accompanies the soul through its almost 
endless course of tmnsmigrationa, and catieea it 44 to eat the 
fruit of its own doings/’ till justice is satisfied* 

ATanmam> or action, has a threefold distinction, com¬ 
monly illustrated by the processes of sowing, gathering, and 
eating. Every an I of the man, until the ^onl is illumined 
mid liberated by divine w isdom, is to be regarded in this 
three-fold as|H*ct* While eating the fruit of former doings, 
We are also sowing ami gathering for the future. 

I now proceed to give n eytlnbus of the Siva-Gndna* 
Pdtharn. 

The First Section declares an eternal, self-existent Deity, 
the efficient cause of all things* This doctrine ia considered 
aa proved by fix consideration^ stated n* follows by the 
nuthor: “It is here argued, that Siva produces all things, 
Isecause (L) The world exists in the three states designated 
by h* t a&e, 14 and b subject to the three divine operations, 
[1. e. birth or development, preservation and destruction*] 
( 2 *) The World is produced from [Mayen] Mu lam in the way 
m which it La reamved into Malam; (3.) Souls, in tlie same 
way ha the worm become^ a wasp, and the caterpillar a 
beetle* appear in bodies which undergo successive changes 





The Agnmn known to exist in Tami], is the Jftretmtt»- 
A^anur, and is contained in a work called *SYto-flWha- 
JWiam, It is written in the most concise and difficult 
stylo of ancient Tamil poetry. j The translator has accom¬ 
panied his translation of the Agmub with a commentary, 
which, like the original work, is very brief, and also wry 
comprehensive. 

This work, the Siva-Gnana-Pdthftm, Ls considered too 
sacred even to be touched by any common man, and in 
style and matter quite above the apprehension of any but 
the most enlightened. Hence, no one but a divine (fruit b 
regarded ns allowed, or able* to teach it. The whole is 
highly metaphysical and argumentative, possessing nothing 
of the simple, declarative style of our sacred Scriptures, 

There are several commentaries or treatises on this Agnma, 
which are, perhaps more frequently consulted than the Siva- 
tindiia-Pdtiiam embracing the Agmna, and with scarcely 
regard, ns to their authority. 1 have a translation of ono 
of these commentaries entire, and of parts of others. 

The translator, or rather the author of the Siva-Gniim- 
Pot ham, has prefixed to the work a system of logic, wherein 
he explains the principles on which hb commentary is 
baaed. This is in itself worthy of attention, and ought to 
be collated with similar works of the ancient philosophers 
of the West. It b very brief; dwelling only on what the 
author considers valuable m logic* Thy author, however, 
enumerates other points tlmn those which be explains- but 
seems to regard them as fanciful distinctions, and does 
little more than to name them* He lays down throe prin¬ 
ciples or sources of knowledge, namely, Perception, Infer¬ 
ence, and llovektion. 

The Siva'Giiiiifl-Pdtbnin treaty in twelve sections, of 
three eternal existences, namely, iWw, itou, and Pfaam, or 
Deity, Soul, and Matter, with reference to their origin, 
natures, relations, and destiny. 

Pathi, or Deity, b a being who exists entirely void of 
emotion, and holding his two operative energies, male and 
female, in a dormant state. These energies^ in order to 
co-operate, or to produce any results, must be developed^ 
and receive an organism adapted to the service required 

Pasu, or Soul, bt a term designating a eW* of Mings, or 
scub, shrouded in the darkness of Pysam, and helpless in 





SYLLABUS 


or tux 

SIVAGSASA-POIHAM. 


Ik Southern India there are three classes of books recog- 
niacd as of chief authority in religious mutter?. They are 
the four Vrila?, the twenty-eight Agamns, and the eighteen 
Bunina*. Numeroua other works are extant; but they are 
not esteemed as of so high and undoubted authority. 

The Vedas are unknown to the people generally, except 
by name; and also even to the learned except so thr as they 
may be understood through the Uphuuishrtria, And even 
these abridged and imperfect views of the VYdas, excepting 
wrhiip? the Vddant, receive but little attention, and are of 
but little repute. The Yaishuavaa refer to them os some¬ 
what authoritative. 

All classes claim an interest in the Parana?, and refer, 
each to their ou'ti peculiar books, with some degree of rev¬ 
erence. The Yniabgavas seem to liold them" in higher 
esteem than the S&lvas. The great Puiuigis arc in common 
use in the temples, as directories. 

But the works of, the highest practical authority, among 
the Suivag, arc the Agumas, amt the commentaries on therm 
I he Agnmas were originally written in Sanskrit, and with 
t " 1 ° e exception, if they exist at all, they are to be found in 
that language. It is stated by the learned, that only one of 
the twenty-eight has ever appeared in Tamil; and*of that 
one, only a pari, the doctrinal jx>rtion of it, has been trans¬ 
lated. Oi the others, little or nothing is known at the pres¬ 
ent time, 

is 
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undistinguished in the Syriac PesLito, ns in the original 
Greek, This b what we should expect 

(1.) The Peahito employs Syr. i-Lniaa kwst/Q, denoting 
both ‘a throned and *a common seat/ for Gr- —Our 

common English version vacillates between throne and 
supposing Gr. &%6rof in some passages (Bev. 4: 4+ 11; 16-} 
to denote a common seat 


(2.) It transfers Syr- dxyathiM for Gr. uni* 

family, and that T as we should expect, whether it signifies 
‘a covenant,' as passim, or ‘a testament/ m Beb. 0: 16,17* 
—Our common English version vacillates between covenant 
and testament; and that without dbcrimiiaUiotu 

(3,) It employs Syr. malakho for Gf b and 

that whether the Greek word denotes a common mesjeuger, 
as Luke 9: 52. or a celestial messenger, L e. an angel, m 
Mat 1: 20.—Our common English version properly distin* 
gnishes these two senses, and that, (except Ivon, 11: 10. 
liev. 1: 20 f£ where the meaning is contested,.) to the satis’ 
faction of all. 

(4.) It employs Syr, zhd&o for Gr, todmtofj 

uniformly, and that whether the Greek word denotes a com¬ 
mon messenger, as John 13: 16. ora messenger of God or 
Christ, i Ck an apostle, as Mat, 10: 2. Luke 11: 49.—Our 
common English version properly distinguishes the two sig¬ 
nifications, and that lo the satisfiietion of all, except that a 
disposition ia sometimes shown to exalt EpapkrodiLus to the 
chumctcr of an apostle* see PkiL 2 : 25. 

(5.) It employs Syr. trmurfh and its derivatives for 
Gr. ffatni^p* and its derivatives, and that uniformly* whether 
it denotes religious washings or not,—Our common English 
version vacillates between tmnqfcrrmg and translating the 
word ; and that not consistently. # 

Ifi The Peskito renders Gr. t« when used in a 

singular signification by a singular noun, as Mat. 12: 1, 10, 
11, 12. elsewhere in the plural* as Acta 17: 2. Coh 2: Id.— 
Our translation vacillates between the singular and the phiral 
without consistency. 


■ 3tW a rtrr rib jtajpQm^ki on thll rtf thn Hyrhui word hr 

Jttdra Murdock D,D. In JfM $ocr^ noL viL pj\ T34 f l 
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‘deep,* (see Rom. 10: 7.) thus Allowing that these hitter 
terins in these passages, in the view of the translator, ileno 
ted hdiitt. Our commos English version distinguishes these 
terms from hades in the translation, 

(S.) This version employs Syr. soU>m, I. e, aatan, 

not only for Or. ddiwSs, ‘satan,’ (see lint, 4: 10. 12: 2(i his. 
Mart 1: IS. 3; 23 lisL 8: 33. Rev. 20: 2, 7. ct passim.) 
but sometimes also forGT. L c. 1 devil, 1 (see Mat, 13: 

•Hfl.) and for Gr. Btiial or (see 2 Cor. 0: 15.) thus 

ahowing that Gr, ^afaru^ (Jr. and Gr h J^l/crl orifri/nn 

were reminded sis synonymous terms,—Our common English 
version Keeps these Greek words distinct in the translation, 

18. The Peahito version interchange the signification of 
certain Syriac terms, as if synonymous. 

Thus it employs Syr. U*cll 3 which mmahy 

refl'M to. n syttfiyofju' or Jewish assembly, (see passim,) once 
ill reference toacAimA or Christian assembly, (see James 

2: 2.) and hIro Syr. uOito, which usually refers to a 
chijreh or Christian assembly, (see passim,') once in refer- 
once to a synagogue or Jewish assembly, (see LlcLi. 2: 12. 
not Acts 7: 38.) thus showing, :ts do also the original Greek 
terms, a tendency in these words to lie used ;ts synonyms.— 
Hur common English version shows the same tendency in 
the use of the words and church, (see Acts 7:* 3b. 

Hob. 2: 12, not James 2; 2.) 

14. The Peshito version sometimes accurately distin¬ 
guishes words which are not synonymous in die original. 

(1.) It employs Sjt. jjov^ y^fnio for Gr. yievra uniformly, 

(except Jtunes 3: 6.) and Sjt. ^clu shftful for Gr. fiAjv uni¬ 
formly, thus clearly distinguishing the two words,— Our 
common English version confounds them very impro[>er]y, 

(2.) It employs Syr, 1;U n Ktdho, (Mat. 7: 22.) audio.? 
iluHt.Q (Mat. 12: 24.) for Gr, dtuuinot and and thus 

distinguishes them from initoio; or (^Tirva,-, for which it 
never uses sltidho.— -Our common English version very im* 
properly confounds these terms. 

In Certain leading terms, which, owing to the genius of 
the English language, rtipiire to be differently trails Fated in 
different places in our common English version, are led 
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(0.) 4 Alid Philip said* TF thou lidiovest with fill thy 
heart, thou m&yest* And he answered and said T I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the son of Go*L s Acts 8: 87- Vbtte 
words are probably wanting in all the manuscripts; but 
they are found in some edition^ as llutter, 159$; Gutbicr, 
1004; Sckutf, 1717; also in lower margin of Bib* S©& EA 
1810,—They are rejected by critics from the Greek text 

(7.) 4 But it pleased Silas to abide there still, 1 Acte lo : 
34. The inwrtion of these words is ascribablc to Trnnel- 
Hus, They are found in tiutbicr, 1554; Schmif p 1717; and 
in lower margin of Bib* Soc. EtL 1&10.—These words are 
doubtful* 

(ft-) 1 Your blood upon your own heads. 1 Acta 1ft: 0+ 
These words arc found in maigin uf Bib* See. Ed. 1810, as 
from the Greek.—There is no other voucher for the ends* 
won of these words from the Greek text 

(ft) 4 And when he had said these words, the Jews de¬ 
parted and hud great reasoning among theinflelvea* 1 Acts 
28: 29. These won is are found in Gutbkr, 1664; also in 
the margin of Bib. Soc. Ed* 1816.—The evidence in Favor 
of these words in the Greek text greatly preponderates. 

(It).) The famous passage 1 Jo. 5: 7. This passage is 
wanting m the «fiVib ftrincept f, and probably in all the miuiu- 
scripte. It k found hi Gutbicr f 1004; 5ebaa£| 1717. It is 
wanting in Bib. Soe, Ed, 1&10.—This passage is rejected 
from the Greek text by all critics. 

12h The Pcshito version iiitenrhartgea certain. temiE of the 
original Greek, ns being synonymous in the view of the 
translator. 

(1.) This version employs Syr,. 1 * ■ * ^ kastutho, L e. elder, 
not only for Gr. i e. elder, (see passim ;) but also 

for Gr. l ©, bishop, (see PHL 1: 1. 1 Tim. 3: 2, 

Tit 1; 7. ll1s=o I Tim. 3: 1,) thus showing that Gr. 
or Mm and Gr. infa*oni>; or b&tutp were regarded by the 
translator as synonymous terms.—Our common English 
Vernon distinguishes the two Greek words in the translation, 

(2.) This version employs Syr, \S-oI. sheyul, 1 hudess 1 not 

only for Or. 4 hades/ (sec Acts 2: 27, SL 1 Cor. 15: 
55. Kev. 1: 18. ct possimA but sometimes also for Gr. 

1 death,' (see Acte 2: 24 bi%) and for Gr. 

4 prison/ [mo 1 PeL S: 1& T ) also adda it to Gr. Mwatn, 


all the Syriac manuscripts It has found it^ way, however, 
into the edition of Tremdlius, 1560 t and into subsequent 
edition^ c, g, Guilder, 1 804 The Modern Svriac version 
of the gospels,, published by the American misrioTiarie-s at 
Groomiah in Ibio, has the words in a parenthesis, as in the 
Bible Society edition, 1616.—The words in the Greek text 
are justly nspedyd by critics. 

(2.) The omission ol’ 1 Jeremiah/ Mat 27: 0. Bo also in 
Mod. Syr. version*-—A very important emission, which 
greatly relinvcB the difficulty of the passage. But it has 
not deficient other vouchers. 

(Si) ‘That it might 1m; fill filled which wns spoken by the 
prophet, They parted my ^irmwiti among them, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots, 1 Mai 27; Bo. These words are 
wanting in the wb'th jarrincrj*s- T and probably in nil the Syriac 
manuscripts. They ware placed in the margin, however, 
hy Tremeilius, and have crept into subsequent editions, 
c. g. Hutter, 1500; liut.bier, lt'Cvt; Bcha^ IT 17. They are 
wanting in Bik Soc. Ed* 1 ritl The Modem Syriac Tendon 
has them*—These words are rejected from the Greek text 
hy critics. They have without doubt been interpolated by 
copyists from John 10: 24. The reference is to Pa. 22: IB. 

(4.) 4 And be took the cup, ami gave thanks, and said, 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves. For 1 say unto 
you, 1 will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the king¬ 
dom of God shall come/ Luke 22: 17, M These words 
are wanting in the editfo pnntej:^ and probably in all the 
Syriac manuscripts They have found their Way, however, 
into the edition of TWneffius, and into subsequent editions, 
e. g, Gutbbr, 16ft4; Sehmtf, 1717* In Bib- Soa Ed. 18I8 P 
they are inserted in a parenthesis, The Modem Syriac ver¬ 
sion has them without any intimation.of doubts—-There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the genuineness of these words 
m the Greek text. 

(5.) The story of the adulteress, John 7: 53—8: 11. It 
is wanting in ting prmeep$ 9 and probably in nil the 

infiiiiiscrijtia, It jg found, however, in the London Polyglot, 
copied from a manuscript ofthe Pkiloxeumti By me version, 
and in some subsequent editions, e, g. Gut bier. 1004; Schaui; 
17 J 7. In the Bible Society edition, it im said not to belong 
to the Peshito. The Modem Syriac version inserts the 
passage as doubtftd.—Critics are divided as to the genuine¬ 
ness of this passage m the Greek 
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Syriac version.-—This must be regarded ns an oversight in 
llie Syriac translator, for ‘the lord 1 intended is evidently 
the ford of the steward, who was forced to commend wlmt was 
injurious to himself find not our Lord, that is, Christ. 

Acts 1: 19, ‘So that that Held is called i» (foe fonynmje of 
the region ELekal-demo. 1 -—Tliifl is evidently 11 fair explanation 
of tiie phrase 1 in their own proper tongue f 

Acts 2: 14, ‘ But after that Simon Peter stood up with the 
eleven apostles, and lifted up his voice/—The reason for 
adding tliis mark of time does not appear. Peter's speech 
refers to what hail preceded. Of course it came after. 

Acts 5: 4, ■ Ih-jore it was j told, was it not tliino own? and 
after it was sold, was not iUprice in thine own power?’—A 
free but correct rendering. 

Acts 10: 38, ‘ (bnceming Jesus of Nazareth, whom God 
anointed, with the Holy Ghost ami with power.’—This is 
evidently an attempt to simplify the intricate structure of 
the Greek. 

Acts 13: lo, 1 And they said unto her. Thou art ternjfod, 
—This is intended fbr an explanation, but is less correct, 

Rom. 12: 1ft, 'And whatever ye third concern i mj ynnrmhes, 
that think also ton&rmwj your brethren.' —A beautiful expla¬ 
nation, , 

EnlnS: 1, ‘For this cause 1 Paul am the prisoner of 
Jesas Christ for you Gentiles, 1 —The construction is tilled 
out, but not happily, 

Heb, 4: 8, 'For if Jesus, the eon of Kim, had given them 
rest, then he would not afterward have spoken of another 
(lay. 1 —The addition, ‘the son of Nun,' uelps the sense; 
but this addition is not made in the analogous passage, 
Acts 7: 45. 

Heb. 1ft: 2D, ‘ And hath counted lw blood of the cov¬ 
enant m of any common «i«n, T In the common English 
version, ‘an unholy thing .'—Both are fair explanations of 
the original term. 

1 John 1: 1, ‘"Wc declare unto you him who was from 
tho beginning, whom we have heard and seen with our eye*, 
wu have seen and handled with our hands, who t> the word 
of life. 1 —This is an important explanation, considering its 
great antiouitv. 

11. In the Fcshito are some important omissions: 

(1.) Tho phrase * raiso the dead, 1 Mat- 10: 8, is wanting 
in the editiu priitceps of the Peshito, 1555, and probably in 
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'hades;’ shhUv}, UL* (comp, Heb, thedh, Dent, 32: IT. Ps, 
100: 37.) for ‘demon.’ It sometimes brings back proper 
names nearer to the Shcmitisb form, as ^juho> Yvhcmm, 
(comp. Heb. l^Aftnaa, 1 Ciir, 3: 15,) for ‘Joannes,’ 

8. In rwnne leading terms, the Pusliito oilen substitutes a 
Syriac word which does nut so easily accord with the He¬ 
brew; ns, )clij (Jaiico, for ‘demon;* f im» tmadh and its 
derivatives uniformly for the Greek /fernand its deriva- 
tivea, whether in the sense of ‘cleansing’ or of ‘overwhelm- 

iBg:’ xdhio for ‘ehureh;’ \jLm 2 bishisho for both 
'presbyter’ and ‘bishop,’ (comp, kZshuha and fruha, 
priest,* among the modem Nestorians;) *mvahto 

for 'synagogue;’ malpono for ‘teacher,’ (comp, 

mtdjfwwii, ‘a teacher,' among the modem Ncstoriaua;) 

™ for ‘Lord, 1 (comp. Jfor, the title of a bisliop amon- 
the modern Nesforiaos;) okUlkartw for the Greet 

ti&fkUtt i n .Si thtKha fo r 'njKjstle.' 

u ®; * distinguished for its simplicity. Thus 

Mat 9:1, And entering into the boat be passed over * it 
renders thus: ‘And he entered into the boat, and passed 

SoBt“n fi Sr mOD ^ Verai0tL Th0 U dotie 

n1 i^* T1 1 U TC '. rai ^ n , m ““y passages makes the meaning 

If* k e * P - lCl v *7 aah£,rt ad ^ tlOQ to the text or by :t 
B \r uinj^iiago or coiiifl ruction. 

: S J» \ ]Vh, ' fi Mbiathw hitjh pried. ' So also ill 
the Modem Syriac vemon.of the prowls published Uv the 
American missionaries, In the common English version 

° ie ™7 directly 

PV-'^L'^ 34, t A ! ri when % gate Jfw*, and 

S ti;?!! ,1C cloild : ** aJso ir ' the Modem Svrinc 
nr^ J.rr 1 - * udmi # F VL ? tho fo ™ Of the Greek pro- 
ih ljWk ] f ;« (i" contradistinction to which is entirely 
ncUectcd in the common English version, J 

nrjl luw 1 ' i’ i ^ J ° r ^ commended dm unjust stew¬ 

ard, because be Lad done wisely,’ So also in the Modem 

TOIL Ii_ 
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3> Hebrew or Ammesin terms incorporated into the orig¬ 
inal Greek, wre naturallyretained in this version; aa, 
curv for mr, (see Luke 16: 7.) ) A& tatko for &ah t (see Mat 
IS; S3. Luke 16: 21,) pcrnho forpAorisee* (see Luke11: 

, i * at 

37. etc,) (juCgiT 2 adkukoyo for mdduetc, (see Mat. 16: 1, etc.) 
)a(ip kenffle for eherttb, (see Heb. 9: 5.) l±4 vfl) *otono for 

, M 

safert 7 (see Mat* 4: 10. etc.) Uz±m vimlx* for mbbath, (see Mat* 

.1 r * 

12: 2. etc.) ytfaao for pt&eivt^ (nee Mat, 5 : 22* etc.) 

But Luke 10 : 8. it has not retained* 

4, The explanations or intorprelatioiis of Shemitish terms 
given in the original Greek, art' often omitted in the Feshito 
version, as taking superfluous. See Mat, 27: 4th Mark 5: 41. 
7: 11, 34 John 1: 69 s 42, The exceptions, however, mo 
numerous, See Mat 1: 26. 27: S3. Mark 14: 36. 15; 22 s 
64 John 19; 17. 20: 16. Acts 1s 10* Bom. 8: 15, Gal. 
4: 6. I t may 1 ms remarked here, that the Shemitish terms 
quoted in the Greek often have a CLakkio rather than u 
Syriac form* 

5. This version often transfers Greek or Latin words of 
the original text, instead of translating them, the introduc¬ 
tion of each terms being^ usual in the Syriac of that age. 

See Hug, p. 201. So diyo&ikt uniformly for the Greek 
whether in the sense of a covenant or of a testa* 
meni Also megwtho for probably a Persian 

wor. I, Mat 2: l i 

6, Tim version sometimes cits by reading the Greek text 
wrong. See Hug. p. 201. 

7. In some loading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 
Syriac word easily recognized by the student of Hebrew* 

os, ]ov^> Ahho t (comp. Ileb. JEfaAiV/i,) for 'God; 1 

rmlak&o, (comp. Heb, ft\nlakh f ) for 1 angel|/ o^\.\n ma [~ 

kutho, (comp, ncbwma£^4) for * kingdom; 1 m^thiho r 

(comp. Heb* mas&iak,) for ‘Christ;' nulo, (comp. Hob. 

mtSa,) for ‘word; 1 V^o^* $!n°yul f (comp. Heb, shcol) Tor 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

OF TIER 

PESILITO SYRIAC VERSION 

UF TUB 

NEW TESTAMENT. 


run Posh i to Syrian version of the New Testament is a 
very important and interesting document in snored literature: 

1. On w-count cjf its great antiquity, being referred by 
many learned men to the second century; 

2. Oil recount of the language, which is almost identical 
with the vernaqaUr liuigunjje of Christ anrl |iL> apostles; 

3. On account of it# faithful ness and intrinsic worth 
lieinri free and unconstrained without being loose or para- 
phraatic; runl 

i. Became the manuscripts of it arc derived to uj> without 
essential variations from Jlarouitea, Jacobites, and Ncetori* 
aas, who thus become vouchers for its iUithfu.1 preservation. 

Hence it has been highly and justly esteemed by the 
learned, mid may ho consulted with advantage on Bourn con 
tro verted ivtints of theology. 

The following are some of the diameteristica of this 
version. 

1. It exhibits a text not conformed to an v one recension, 
as these recensions probably originated tit a later period’ 
See hnsdickw Hug, pp. 9G, 2t>8. 2(M>. 

2. Certain religious terms frdtn the Hebrew or A nun ran, 
which, being consecrated in the cdli'c lions of theptou% had 
been adopted in tlie original Greek, are naturally retained 
in the Peahjto Syriac version; as, 1st uhho or wI Jut for oiUt; 

uni in for omen ; \l ^ moraa-eOta for maran-atfta; 
(t&haxdh for sahtoth; )xiao| ushaito for hosanna. 
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tribes which use them, dwell in the valleys of the Zagros, 
Soctth of Sit it] ei and Kcrminmhah, down to Lorotau. It 
will 1 h_i easily Feon that our notices of these dialects are too 
frajpnentoiy to enable us to give any good classification. 

Most of thts Kurd*, particularly the principal tucd t speak, 
in addition to their vernacular, either tho Pe rsiiug or the 
Tur kish , the first in the East and South-East, the last in the 
"West, where individuals here and there tmdoiat&nd Arabio. 
Thu Kurds commonly use the Persian, or the Turkish, in 
their written c'uiiimuHcalions, In the schools which they 
have here and there, a little Persian and Arabic is taught, 
hut. not the smallest portion of their vernacular tongue; hy 
far the most of the Kurds know not how to read or write 
any language. There is* consequently, no proper KCirdish 
literature; the language has scarcely raised itself to a writ¬ 
ten form. It k very seldom that" the Kfirds commit to 
writing letters, or songs, in their native Language. That 
they have their popular songs, which they ping in their 
muuoUmoua and meWcholy strains, is welf known. Ilieh 
often listened to their melodies and responsive songs. Tho 
most complete Kurdish text which we have, was commu¬ 
nicated by tin- mhwionary Itoernle. it is in two MSS., one 
quarto, the other octavo, and censbtri of Kurdish poems in 
the Ct Limn dialect, asapokefa in the vicinity of Kcrmanshah. 
r ITtc quarto MS, contains, in about three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy rhymed double lines, tho history of 
Khosruaud Shir in, twmslnted, as it would seem, from'the 
Persian, and written at the dof^ of 1825-0. The octavo 
MS, by a different hand contains lour poems, in lour hun¬ 
dred and fifty, seven hundred, four hundred, and six hundred 
and twenty double lines, respectively. 

In a second part of this article, Prof Pott goes at some 
length into the nature of the blinds of the language* The 
general subject is pursued in the Iburih, fifth and seventh 
volumes nf the Z'dfcrftrdh under the title, Xf*tttrahIIuitoritxil 
yibtzs. from (hr and toiler hiaf 1 !■«■*/«rn J.vik 

h k hoped that, by I In? labors of American and other 
iriiasionaricB, this interesting field will soou be thoroughly 
explored. 
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written dialect* but then to have gone on its peculiar path, 
nt n more rapid rate. Both these related dialects are about 
blindly removed from the Zend, and they Bland to each 
oilier rather in the relation of OOturiim german than in that 
of sisters. To mark the relation mure precisely, the Kureb 
ish stfiTKhs to the modern written Persian somewhat as the 
Milanese popular idiom staadiato the more cultivated Tus- 
can written language, In one respect, the K&rdbb and 
the Persian have Jkrod alike, namely* that since the irrup¬ 
tion of Islam into their abodes, they have received a mul¬ 
titude of Arabic words, which exorcise a wide control, 
especially in combination with native auxiliary verbs, e* g* 
to jtid h r b jptKj to be, At a later period, there was it now, 
hut much smaller addition, of Turkish wonla* narticuhiriy 
in the western and north-western units of Kurdistan. But 
neither tho Turkish, nor the Amok addition has exerted 
any essential inffitoftCG on the interned grammatical ibnu. 
The addition remain* isolated; it is only borrowed, ;md it 
can lie pealed off without difficulty from the genuine Kurd¬ 
ish kernel, Some Greek words, uped by the Kurds* were 
introduced by the Arabs and Turks, as their form for the 
moat part clearly shows; or they have had a firm hold in 
Central Asia from ancient times, and lienee are not alien 
to the Persian. The Arameaii words, forming a small part 
of the borrowed stock, were in the first instance received, 
ibr the moat part, from the Syrian and Chaldee Christians, 
eo that the talk of there being an original Oluddaio element 
in the Kurdish, if thereby Arumeau bs meant, is wholly 
groundless. 

The Kurdish has a great multitude of diideets, more or 
less separate from each other. Different writers enumerate, 
some a greater number, some :vl^ Hoemle remarks that 
the northern dialects are mostly so related., mutual i v, that 
the Kurils of different provinces could understand cadi 
other without much difficulty + Three principal dialects are 
in use among the northern trills, H^ide that ■ -f ihr Yczidik. 
These four have various branches, used by the Kuril* who 
live on the mountains West, South-West, and North-West 
of Orfliniah, and thence extending to Smim, Sub mania, 
Dlarbekr and Van. In respect to the southern Kurdish 
stock, llocmhs could not gain information equally sattsiae- 
tory. He mentions five dialects as belonging to it The 
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author confines himself mainly to the dialect spoken in the 
territory of Amadou He lived eighteen years among the 
Kfirds* What is found on this subject in Adehuitfft Afi&r 
ridates is merely a recapitulation from Gurzoni. The ife- 
march** of iSmith und Uwu/ht in two volumes, Heston, 1833, 
contain some information in regard to die KQrds, \ a may 
add that the volumes of the Mmmnanj Herald, from 188i> 
to Itlol, communicate a variety of important facts in respect 
to Kurdistan ► 

The Kurdish language prevails oyer die entire country 
from Armenia on die North to the region of Baghdad on 
the South, ami from the Tigris on the West to Ajtfubijan 
on the East In the winter* the nomad Kurds descend to 
the plains with their flocks. Single dan* and fonrilks some¬ 
times wander as far as the? Persian Gulf, Damascus, Asia 
Minor, otc h The Zagros the highest mountain ridge in 
Kfirdistan, divides the country into two unequal part?* 
The western embraces a great part of ancient Assyria, 
between the Tigris uud the Zagros; the eastern includes 
a part of ancient Media. The whole population is sup- 
jKJsed to be between two and three million?. The Kurds 
tab into two divisions, namely, the elans or trills. Amrrfa t 
and the settled peasants. Quran. They are of very differ¬ 
ent races* The Uuran, especially on the Persian side, :tre 
much the most numerous, being in die proportion of four 
or live to one of the Astiretat The latter are the invading 
victors; the Gurnu are in die petition of serfe. 

The Kurdish language belongs, radically, to the Persian 
family. Thin is shown, incoutrovertibly. try the graaiiaatb 
cal germ, and by the main lexical contents It has a still 
nearer relation to the modem Persian; but it has degcuCkm 
ted farther than that* by the conniption of it4 sounds, by 
the disappearance of inflections and den vane msuflixe?, the 
substitution of periphrastic forms with auxiliaries for simple 
verbs, etc. The modem Femian, by its cultivation as a 
written language, has attained a tinner position, and a sort 
of security ugtiuot a rapid decline; while die Kirdisb, 
iLH a popular idiom, wholly abandoned to the arbitrary 
caprice of general intercourse, has sunk down, without 
hindrance, to a lower stuuo of corruption. Ii seems to 
have stood somewhat nearer to the Parti, though dialect¬ 
ically difibrent, up to the time when the latter became a 
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NOTE 


THE KURDISH LANGUAGE. 

• V 

Pmor. BELA B. EDWARDS, D-D* 


In the third volume of the Zdtidtrijl for dk Kuadt <k$ 
Ifyrgmhtnda, Goettingen, 1840. there is an article of w*Ijjf- 
tVinnj! pages, bv Professor* Rocdjger mm Pott of Haifop enti¬ 
tled Kurdish Studies, of the fadai of mm general 

interest contained in this article Me here printed. 

The principal purees of information, in regard to the 
Kurils uad their are the following: 

1, HbtnOiw of a Residence in Koordtxtan, by the Into 
Claudios .hones Rich, edited by bin widow, in two volumes, 
Loudon !38ft. 5L The comrutmicatioias of the nupoomry 
Hoemlo in the l&t&kr M% 5 sims^a^<xzm f for 1330 aim 1837* 
3, Grammotica e Vocfthotario delta lingua Kurdo, compOtti dal 
j\ Ma urizb Gamottidc' fWrattori E&lUsaiaMria Apostotico, 
liome, 1787. Mr, Itieb, during 1ii» residence in Sulimnnia, 
nnd in his travels in various parts of the country, collected 
much valuable information. The itiissiontur lloemle resi¬ 
ded a long time in the oily Shfisha, ;md aiming especially 
at the conversion of the * Kurds, gave much attention to 
their language. The Grammar of Garzoai is the main 
source of our knowledge of the Kurdish language. It is 
a email octavo of two hundred and eighty-eight pages, and 
contains a grammar, reading-lessons, a glossary, etc. The 
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The reference in the Boob of Ezekiel to “the images of the 
Chaldeans” naturally occurred to us, as we stood among the 
sculptured palaces of JJimrood, and esjiecially because some 
of the scenes are painted, “For when she saw men por¬ 
trayed upon tlia walls, the images of the Chaldeans, por¬ 
trayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, 
exceed in” in dyed altlre upon tlieir heads, nil of them prin¬ 
ces to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chal¬ 
dea, the bud of their nativity, and as soon as site saw them 
with her eyes, she doted upon t hem, and sent messengers 
unto them, into Chaldea/** 

Before dismissing the subject of ihrse antiquities, 1 may 
state that about fifty or fifty-five miles South-East of Mosul 
is the site of the ancient town of U1 K had re. the ruins of 
which are on the surface of the ground. These ruins were 
recently visited by Col, 1\ illuuns and Mr. Bassann 

To all who may feel an interest in Winning farther 
acquainted with the ruins of Nineveh, 1 would recommend 
the recently published work of Jlr. Bayard, on that subject. 
I have not myself seen the work; but from inv knowledge 
of the man, and the nature and ampleness of his materials, 
I have no doubt that it will surpass in interest the highest 
nntiuiptLtitms. 


* fltfkiel, xxiiL 14. 1 r>, 15,—Tlk-=e tron^ n( Kzekscl hnvr btefi happily 
emnlns-ftl tty Layard 4 motto for hi- .VohwA ond 1 ii* Er^iaim, Ihe 
prophet ii iJVdcntisrhj, ill Luriirtni’y. ihe eomipt k-tidftwy of llw? 

of JtidfiJk to iiidlmrV, anil Ihcir ^ftpOnw tu admire what WW tmm- 
tioaul assiL forckm. ami uimbul^ it id §%Vl 1 nf Chaldeans ragenudj 
orrftTtil, punttfi nn tint ELrakiet Iwu f TaiLujitly drawn iUu*tr*ljim 

fnucu gcujpture# ^imilnr Id sfci^-f ad K3mra&l*ni MW Nimrjd. dc#oib«d hy 
Bolt a 4Ukl l-uyiirJ. Tlid ^ran'Chd «iindd«Ek» IvtwtH-p Uu-e Hculptuffa md 
the tungiwgL- "of Eiekad strike even' obh ns !ir-i nighl, n* potii'ce! by Dr. 
firkin* wliun ninrulin^, MitiBfj iIju pfllrtcracf Kimribi and confirms thd truth- 
lulne^E of tliD wimtl Fulumo, 

Still there h n ilUavunLy TV figures been in the time uf EnkwJ 
Chaltlcnn-, thuM .3 hr Layoff were texyrmn^ lt» fUndagi aEkiM 

toby F.7/kic3 wt-n- Uuxiaii 6t*inp; (oami by LayiH nxv wntipemn- 

p^Lu- fkidituK fjrtl'-HW of Llio inmjll&Wiliofh _ PurWp* the mjii- f-f Bf&piH* 
’which wt lwvn rcikjuuii to IkdifiTt* jlImi ctiiLlmn punling^ may wlhcn JP®.™ 
exhibit r>iiHLt-[] ill iL" mrirc i’Mjdtv m accords! Lev w i tL the statement «-►! hJi'kiioL. 
A few year* will "jurobalify decide- ComUL or tVMU 
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high cone ; nod the outline of the city h far less distinct 
But the marble blocks and Mnbs are much the largest at Xim- 
roud r al»o the sLatces and sculptures. Mqst of the sculp¬ 
tures at Mosul arts small, much smaller than life; while nt 
Nimtoxl, the men are giants, though in perfect proportion, 
and the bulls and lions are as large as elephants, The 
remains at Nimrood arc much nearer iLe surface than those 
of the site opposite Mosul some of them having scarcely 
three feetof earth over them. There are also much more 
numerous and extensive cuneiform inscriptions on the 
former than on fhe latter site. O could those vast marble 
pages speak, or rather could we rend them, what volumes of 
mystery would they unfold 1 But in all their mysterious 
silenced they do still afford us most important records of the 
long, long past. I wanted the shoulders of a Hercules, as I 
stood over them, to lake each massive tablet, and hear it 
&wnv r to make it my companion and study* But, ala% they 
are aJl colossal; and a few small fragments, lying about on 
the mounds, were all that my great d ism nee from Lome 
would allow me to transport on horseback. 

The marble walls of the palaces fit Nimrnod have walls 
of brick, both burnt and un burnt* behind thenu The 
uuburut bricks have cuneiform writing on their fimses* prob¬ 
ably impressed by the mould in which they were formed. 
These bricks are about fifteen inches square and two and a 
halt' inches thick. The marble floors are also laid on a brick 
pavement, the slabs being inscribed on their under as well 
as their upper surface,. and the brick pavement beneath 
being laid in pitch or bitumen. The same kind of bitumen 
now issues from hot sulphur^] iriugs in the vicinity of Nim- 
roodr and there are v ast quarries ot i n ruble and alabaster in 
all that region. The materials for these ancient cities must 
therefore have been easily commanded. Hut who were the 
men to accomplish the work? There must have been per¬ 
fect artist*, in those early times, and they must have bad 
ample machinery, “There is nothing new under the sun/’ 
\Ve have boasted nf she modern invention of glass, but 
even this is found in the mins of Nineveh* 

.About twelve miles South-East of Nimrood is the mouth 
of an aruneut aqueduct cut through the rock, leading from 
the river Zab, which was probably used io convey water to 
the city that occupied the site of thesf ruins. 
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The first discovered specimens of scripttue and in scrip 
lions had been transport*! to England* or covered up again, 
to protect them frxmi the action of the weather* the work 
of excavation at Nimrood being now suspended, in the 
absence of Mr, Lay ant; and still there were enough before 
our eyes to occupy us many days in gating on them* with 
eneroding astonishment and admiration. 

In the southern portion of the mounds excavated* the 
marble is injured, showing evident])' the action of lire, and 
being thus made liable to crumble. There arc also ashes 
and coals scattered among the slabs thus injured* 

Feeling my incompetence to record my impressions, ns I 
took up my pen, oiler my return at evening, and my eye 
falling at the moment on a scrap from an English traveller 
who had surveyed the same scenes, 1 inserted that scrap 
among my notes, and will quote it here jis u mono truthful 
picture Llnm 1 can sketch. Tho traveller reached Kiln rood at 
twilight “I descended,” bo says, iS to the disturbed palace 
in the evening, and passed through a labyrinth of halls, 
chambers and galleries, with bas-reliefs, punted flowers mid 
inscriptions covering the walk, I saw these walls covered 
w r itb gorgeous phantoms of the past, depicted still in the 
original |xuhp of their richly embroidered robes, still at their 
audiences, baLtles, sieges and lion-hunt', fifl when they were 
mighty himtera, warriors and statesmen, lwfore the Lord, 
I saw the portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, and 
carved in such fine relief, that I could almost imagine them 
stepping from the walls, tu question the rash intruder on 
their privacy. Mingled with them, nlso T were other mon¬ 
strous shapes, the Assyrian deities of old, with human 
bodies, long drooping wings, and the heads and beaks of 
eagles; and I saw still faithfully guarding the portals of 
halls deserted and empty, for more than three thousand 
years, the colossal forms of winged lions ami hulls, with 
gigantic human faces. All these figures* the idols of a relig¬ 
ion long since dead and* buried like themselves, seemed 
actually, in the twilight, to be raising their deserted heads 
from the sleep of centuries. 1 * 

The mounds at Nimrwd are not more imposing, in tho 
exterior, than those opposite Mosud. They are much more 
extensive, at least those which seem to have been the castles 
of palaces; but they are lower, with the exception of tho 



lined with ns tenutiful specimens as 1 have ever seen, the 
water having cut a channel two feet deep in the Stivers of 
the milk-white wtanc. The hills around ue F also, glWned 
with fragments of the Game, under the bright rays of the 
sllil There arc sulphur-springs in the vicinity"of these 
ledges of alabaster, which may have had so on/ agency in 
their formation, 

A mills rhi* side of the village of Selameab, and about 
three miles from the ruins, Nimmod bum suddenly on our 
view- The most conspicuous object was a lofty' conical 
mound, at least seventy feet high, which overlooks the other 
shapotess masses, and is a very striking object at a distance. 
The Tigris runs at least two miles from the ruins; but the 
interval is low, alluvial soil, having every appearance of com¬ 
paratively recent formation, and there is hardly a doubt that 
the river ilowed close under ihe walls of the ancient city, as 
1 have supposed in the ease of Nineveh, opposite Mosul. 

Wc ascended the ruins by a foot-path, a few rods South of 
the high cone t have mentioned being attracted to that spot 
by the appearance of excavations; and what was our aston¬ 
ishment to be suddenly introduced to ancient halls, the walls 
lined with magnificent marble slabs, most skillfully carved, 
and as fresh, bright and perfect as if they had but yesterday 
felt the chisel of the artist. 

We first come to marble wnlls closely inscribed with the 
cuneiform character; advancing a little, we next saw per¬ 
fect forms of men, of gigantic stature; anil then came to two 
buds us large as d ftp haute, having wings and human headn s 
guarding u spacious gateway. Tncse inscriptions and stat¬ 
ues are of most perfect workmanship, and the Tonndnesa 
and fresh appearance of the marble, and the clearness of the 
rteulpturcs, arc most astonishing. Advancing still, wc eama 
to various groups and scones, nuchas royal audiences, the 
storming and defending of castles, colossal men with heads 
and wings of eagle*, etc. Men bolding pinc-dnwera in the ir 
hands was a common repress Ltutlon. Thua we wandered 
over acres that had been excavated. Almost even,- trial of 
the excavator seem* to have yielded wonders and treasures 
far beyond all anticipation. 

The mounds supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
castle, embracing the higher portions of tlm ruins, arc nearly 
a mite broad. The high cone yields no remains, so far as it 
has yet been excavated 
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Khorsabad* the site wberes M. IJotta prosecuted bis te- 
sear^he^ b abou t six Leon miles N orthdS&st of Moa uL It Is 
a single mound, of C|uite limited dimosisiorjR. Eighteen 
mites down the Tigris! on the eastern side of the river, and 
two miles distant truiii it, is Nimrood, the scene of Mr. Lay- 
srd f s labors. Mr. Roasam supposes that these three places 
may be the sites of as many different cities., yet all bearing 
die general name of Nineveh, just n* London, m the progress 
of ages, has swallowed tip severed of its former suburbs* 
Nineveh having been “an exceeding great city, of three 
days' 1 journey,” it must have extended* in fact or in name, 
at least the distance of these three local cities from each 
other. The tour cities of Nimrod. mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis Mr. Eaasani regards as thus relatively 
situated, namely: Xtncvefi, marked by the ruins opposite 
Mosul; Itesen. marked hy the ruins of Nirarood; £W t at 
Shirgat* about sixty or seventy miles down the Tigris below 
Mosul* where are ruins occupying three times the space 
covered by those of Nineveh* on the western side of the 
river* which lias worn into the ancient citv* parts of the walls 
of which now rise in their solitude like minarets; and 
Jlthoboik, the Rahab&now on the Euphrates. 

Mr Rich found some very Interesting relict on the mound 
of Yooiroa Pegamber, opposite Mosul, with inscriptions. 
And if it were lawful to dig there, the place [night probably 
bo found rich in antiquities; but this mound la deemed too 
sacred to be excavated. 

j/rzy 18*—We visited the ruins of Nimiood. Hiring five 
post-horses, we started early, intending to return to-day. 

Nlmruotl* as already mentioned. is eighteen iciiles from 
Mosul, directly down the eastern bank of the Tigris. On 
the way* we passed but three villages, which are small and 
very indifferent in appearance. They are inhabited by 
Arabs* and wo poised several large encampment of nomad 
Arabs on the rood. The great plain batovy Mosul is but 
sparsely Inhabited* and the population is said to be decreas¬ 
ing. Tlie country is level* and was now extensively clothed, 
with rich fields of wheat* at this season alive with the joy* 
oils harvesters, many of whom were tha nomad Arabs. 
Thera are, however, n few limestone swells on the last half 
of the way* consisting* to no small extent* of most beautiful 
alabaster* A small stream wliich crossed our road, vaa 
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It is worthy of remark that these India. or roomsy have 
no windows They must have been lighted from the roof. 

The female figures which we uoliccd, wore a high, conical 
cap or head-dress. 

Two large bulla were, not long since, excavated at Kbor- 
sabad, by the French consul, who sold them to Major Baw- 
linaon. These statues were cut from blocks of marble at 
least fifteen feet square and two ami a half fret thick. They 
were each sawn into four parte, lor Imnmortalion down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and thence to England 

Leaving the excavations on the mound of the castle of 
palaces, we followed down the eastern wall nearly half a 
mile, and came to another mound of similar alfce, but of a 
less regular form, around the base of which is a cemetery, 
and on its summit and brow, a village. On the northern 
side of this mound is the great uu^k already mentioned as 
supposed to contain the tomb of the prophet Jonah. Y<h> 
mis Pegamber, or Nebbeo Yoonus, m the Arable, is the 
name applied both to the mosk and the village. We visited 
the tomb* it is a small, dark apartment of the mask, 
A large arched box, ten feet long and Jive feet widg* and 
three or four feet high, in said to contain the ashes of the 
prophet. This box is overlaid wilh successive coverings 
of silk and broadcloth; and the Ibnr corner-posts, rising 
a little above the box, are tipped with large balls of gold. 
The walls of the r<xmi sire superbly covered with mosaic, 
and ite flour, like that of the whole mofik, is richly arpeteA 
This tomb is regarded as bo tiered that few even of the 
Mussulman* are allowed to enter it. Wo obtained the favor 
through the kimbic-ss of Mr. Hussain. This ruo*k is sup- 
posed by some to be built on the foundations of a Christian 
church. Mr. Hassum thinks that the Muhammed&ns took 
the place from the Jew s, and that the mosk occupies the site 
of an ancient synagogue. 

We do not of course place much confidence in the preva¬ 
lent belief here* that Jonahs bones sire in the great box I 
have mentioned; but we do not doubt that Nineveh whs 
here, and think that the prophet's final rt-sting placc may 
abo have been in this vicinity. The marble slab* which we 
had seen, alt covered with such perfect and striking sculp¬ 
tures. the eloquent chroniclers of so ancient a period, were, 
to us at least-, a much more satbihetory proof that we stood 
on the ruins of Nineveh* 
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cut, who are employed by Mr, And Mre. Hafisaxn, Mr. Lnyord, 
the leader in Lliis enterprise being absent on a visit to 
England, T¥e examined the excavations with astonish¬ 
ment and rare entertainment Descending by an earthy 
staircase, formed by the excavators, twenty or thirty feet, 
and then passing horizontally under ground, we were sud¬ 
denly ushered into ancient mar Wo palaces, the walls all 
beautifully sculptured. We w ere tilled with inexpressible 
wonder and delight, by what our eyes so unexpectedly 
beheld. Rod alter rod, in the same great halls, we passed 
along by slabs of marble nicely fitted together, each slab 
about six ibet high, eight feet ]ung t and seven or eight 
inches thick, all exquisitely carved with spirited representa¬ 
tions of various scenes, of scenes of the chase, and of bailie 
scenes,—the warriors being armed with spears, bows and 
arrows, slings and swords, and the victors; often holding tw r o 
heeds in one hand, one by the beard and the other by the 
tuft on the skull, and brandishing a weapon in the other 
hand. There were castles besieged. There were trains of 
camels, horses and mules. In man v cases, there were rivers 
flowing near the base of the castles, beneath the combat* 
ants, filled with sporting risk There were also rural scenes, 

C ant* on the road carryii]g sacks of provisions on 8 heir 
a, etc. The palm-tree, richly clothed with foliage, 
was also el common object rcpresenietL Several slabs were 
inscribed with the cuneiform character- This character I 
observed oftener on the statues of huge bulls than else¬ 
where* The cuneiform inscriptions are much fewer here 
than at Kiiurootb But these excavations arc only recently 
commenced, though we passed some halls more than one 
huudred feet long, and of corresponding breadth. Some 
of the marble was blackened, jls if these palaces had been 
burnt down; and there were pieces of coal, which would 
indicate the same. It is very imhcult to remove the stones, 
in nil these excavations. They easily break in pieces, prob¬ 
ably from their haring been exposed to the no lion of fire. 
At Nimrood, wc found the stones much nearer the surface, 
yet perfectly sound* and not easily broken. The sculptures, 
however, oh the walls here, while standing undisturbed, are 
very perfect* clear and strikiug. The groups succeed each 
other in very tasteful order T and no blank spaces remain on 
the vast marble ranges. 
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Mmj 1&—Crossing tbe Tigris from Mogul* we via ted the 
supposed ruins of Nineveh. The river is crossed by lmge, 
rude, fiiit'botionied boats* with very high prows running 
up to a sharp point* The boat, oil leaving the shorc T floats 
down more than half a mile, and is dragged up along the 
opposite shore hy six or eight men in a file. Kails or Heats, 
buoyed up by inflated skins, like those used on the Xab, but 
larger, are also used on the Tigris, for travellers aud mcr- 
chandi?^ going to Bagdad, three hundred miles down the 
river, and to other places. Colonel Williams, of the English 
Comini^ion apt runted to determine the boundary* went 
down to Bagdad a short, time since, on it float of one hundred 
skins, in six day&f stopping on the shore at night. The 
natives who use rufts, travel both night and day. CoL 
Williams had three or four small cabins erected on tfie floats, 
which he and ki*+ large party occupied. There is a bridge 
of boat*? for crying the Tigris, at Mosul, which Ls used 
when the river is not high, but it was now' hauled around 
parallel to the shore, and anchored there. The Tigris is by 
no means go rapid n stream as the Znb + though its name sig¬ 
nifies arrow, indicating its swiftness; but it is much broader. 

The ruins of Nineveh are just opposite Mosul, about 
thrive-fourths of a mile distant from the river, the interven¬ 
ing space being low alluvial, but little higher than the 
stream* This u fluvial ground may probably have been 
formed since the period of Nineveh, so that the Tigris may 
have pEkSsed very near the ancient city, as it now washes the 
wiills of Mosul. 

The ruins consist of ridges, like old walls* enclosing an 
urea perhaps four miles long and about two mlka broad* 
The enclosed area is mostly a level, cultivated space. On 
the western border of ibis area, and about in the middle, 
longitudinally* is a regular!y shaped mound, of quadrangular 
form, perhaps fifty feet high ana as many tods square, and 
nearly level on the top. This mound has a bold, regular 
appearance ou the outside, naturally suggesting the idea of 
a castle and enclosed palacea From the top of the mound* 
excavations are now prosecuted for ancient remain*?, and with 
most interesting results. Only a few men work there at pres- 


* ihc tuimi^njLn r« kra* of iimiljir boats, u:sit of tUe amifiaf 

itylfl of ritcr-nnTiuptcirtfl m main, ctrpwd Chsin A^vnan ^dptun-*, in 

U« wodf* of LrjbjJ and BoUo. or Fi’ii- 
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It stretched away to the North* West and South, farther 
than tlie eye could reach* being bounded only bv the sky 
and gave me a stronger impression of immensity than 1 ever 
received before* even on the ocean. 

As we descended the swell* and o titered upon the plain, 
the fields of grain grew larger and more thrifty till they 
surpassed any that we had seen in the East. Our course 
was now South* West, We were strongly impressed p in 
eroding thin plain, with the favorable situation of ancient 
Nineveh, lor a great city, in the midst of a plain capable of 
sustaining millions of people. 

Night overtook us while we were still ten miles distant 
from Mosul, and not yet in sight of the city t which lies low T 
on the western bank of the river Tigris, while the mounds 
near the opposite bank, supposed to be the ruins of Nineveh, 
rear a barrier of eonriderable height, which obstructs the 
view of die modern town from the East. 

At length we rose upon a gentle swell, and finally earns 
to broken ground which we readily recognized as the site 
of the celebrated ruins. How peculiar were our emotions 
:lh we wound our way over this site* in the sombreneKS of 
evening I As wo entered upon the broken ground, we 
observed regular ridges, which we could not mistake as the 
remains of the old walls, succeeded by a parallel hollow* 
which obviously marked the place of the ancient fosse. 
Still proceeding, we at length came to a village among the 
ruins, called in Turkish, Yocums Pcgamber, and in Arabic, 
Nebbce Y conus, meaning in both, the prophet Jonah. This 
village contains a large musk, situated on a mound in an 
ancient cemetery and supposed by the inhabitants to en¬ 
shrine the ashes of the revered prophet 

We proceeded a mile, and came to the eastern bank of 
the Tigris* the waters of which we could dimly discern, and 
distinctly hear, and there we encamped on the ground, for 
the night. 

Mat/ 1&—We slept refreshingly on the margin of the 
Tigris, till after daj-brc&k j arid the morning-light then 
revealed to us the noble river, Mosul on its opposite bank, 
having the common appearance of a sombre Turkish town, 
with its great mosks* nnd towering minarets, and the ruins 
of ancient Nineveh, w hich we hau passed over in the dark, 
uear us on the East 
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the great battle that decided the former to he the world's 
immortal conqueror. The precise site of that. LuiUle it is 
impossible to determine. It was probably a few miles to 
the left of our route, nod sonic thirty-five miles North-West 
of Arbeeta* The historian Arrian tells us, that ns finuga- 
mein in Assyria the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
a small place, of very little note, this was called the battle 
of Ar be la, that city ’being nearest to the held of battle,* 
And again, that before the battle, Darius bad pitched his 
camp near a village called OaugameK at the river Humadns, 
cm a plain at a considerable distance from Arbclikf 

Hbing from the banks of the Hasser, our road being still 
skirted by rich wheat-fields as before, we rode on two miles, 
and then halted on a grassy hill-side. to bait our horses and 
take broaJdaeh Just he (ore we BtopjK-d, wo fell in with ii 
company of Jacobite Christians, from the village of Ucrtillut, 
w hich is within twelve or fifteen miles of Mosul, and about 
four miles to the kit of our road. These Jacobites speak 
the modern Syriac in a manner quite intelligible to ue, and 
differing but little from the dm leet of Orooniiiih. In their 
party was an Arab from their village, who also spoke the 
Syriac, and I have since learned that the few Arab tamilies 
in Bertitln all speak that language as well as their own, and 
stand somewhat in the relation of serfs to the Christiana. 
From this point onward to Mosul, now perhaps thirty miles 
distant, Arabs are as common ns Koords, and the latter 
repeatedly warned ns against the plundering propeimitw of 
the former. 

Two miles North of our fltoppin^-place was a low moun¬ 
tain, on the north-western side of which are several Yczeedec 
villages; and a few miles South of ns was the small maun* 
biin 1 already mentioned* which had for several days marked 
out to us the position of Mosul The mountains of Jeloo, 
the highest in Koordidtnn, were distinctly visible on our 
road this morning. 

We proceeded at 1 o’clock, P* M. first crossing a gentle 
swell of grassy hills, on which the Arabs from the desert 
are accustomed to pasture their docks in summer. From 
the top of this surell wc obtained our first distinct view of 
the plain of Mosul, or ancient Nineveh, in nil its vastneas. 
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Christians, 1 sing ns one of your songs, that we may see how 
they are/ and then they laugh at them" How vivid an 
illustration of that touching elegy! 

Before quitting the Zab, I should stale that the Koords 
call it Zay, the Nestorinnft, Zava, and the Arabs, Zab. 

The Jvoorda of this district are dressed like the A rate, 
in thin, Loose, white cotton garment* wdl adapted to the 
climate, and strongly contrasting with the thick, heavy 
cloaks h and corresponding under-garment^ combining many 
gaudy color?, which are worn by the Koords in the higher 
regions. 

Leaving the banks of the Zab at gun-fiet, we immediately 
rose from the vale through which it flows, upon an undu¬ 
lating sandstone plain, extremely fertile, the whom and 
barley fields being very thrifty, and the grass on the inter¬ 
vening sections, oi the rankest growth, — as we could discern 
on the wayside, in the shades of evening. We rode three 
and a halt' hours, bnL our party soon become so oppressed 
with drowsiness that our horses took their own pace, and 
went very slowly. We did not probably advance ten miles 
in that time. At last Mar Yohannan peremptorily ordered 
the muleteers to stop, which they did. though with reluc¬ 
tance. We were on a tine grassy plat, uftbrding excellent 
feed for the horses* We did not pitch our tenia, but spread 
our beds upon the ground, and were all soon fast asleep. 
The last sounds that 1 heard were the how r lings of a wolf 
within a abort distance. 

Maij 12-—We rose at day-break, hastily put our effect* in 
order, ami went On rnir way, charmed with the verdant 
appearance of the grassy plain on which we had encamped 
in the dark + We soon came to almost boundless fields of 
very thrifty wheat and barley, a village appearing here and 
there. Proceeding over this great undulating plain, waving 
around us under the heaviest growth of vegetation, about 
twelve miles, nearly toward the West, we reached the river 
Ilazer, which comes down from the Koordish mountains, 
then crosses the plain of Noker, and flowing on uni tea with 
the Zab aeyera) miles below the place where we crossed it. 
This river is here about one hundred and fifty feet broad, 
and was easily fordable. 

We were still on classic ground. The river Hazer is the 
ancient Bumadus, near which Alexander and Darius fought 
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immortally them by recording their names. and I must at 
least comply with ihu request of the chief speaker among 
them, named Bakhir T who was the proprietor of the float 
on which we crossed, and who, according to his statement, 
had himself been a great traveller, having seen Bagdad, 
Bushin, and Muscat 

We wore detained several boors at the ferry, and by the 
time our efibeis and those of 1 he caravan were over, the 
weather had Ijocome so intensely hot that we feared to ride 
hi the sun, andpi toting our tents on the north-western bank 
ot the Znb, waited for the cot>] of evening. Not a tree was 
any longer to be seen, and the Atmosphere felt truly like 
that of u desert. 

In crossing the Zab T we passed from the KoordLah prov¬ 
ince of B&vnndodiz into that of Anmdtah. The former is 
ealit?d by the native* Soomn T and the latter, Badeena. The 
Mme river here also separates between the pashaliks of 
Bagdad and Mosul, Ihivandooz lying in the former, and 
A-madbh in the latter* 

it would be interesting to know just where Xenophon 
and his companions crossed the Z&butus, when pursued 
by Mithridates, with hm home, archers atid ^lingers; but 
we have no record by which that point can be fixed with 
certamty. It was probably below us t as the Tigris is men¬ 
tioned as near them on the left, a little before they reached 
the Zak The river m stated by Xenophon to be four hun¬ 
dred feet wide.* It nms| have been low at that time, judg¬ 
ing from the width of the stream where we crossed it, which 
we thought to 1x3 seven hundred feet* No bridges now 
exist r)n the Zub, after it leaves the mounting ; uor could 
they be supported, so powerful k the current when swollen, 
am! .so easily, on the^c alia viol plains, are it* chores washed 
away. 

Onr thoughts naturally dwelt on sacred as well as classic 
themes, in \iik venerable region; and as we sal down under 
our tents, on die bank* of the Znh, toward evening, we 
remembered the plaintive strain of the captive Jews Siting 
by the rivers of Babylon. Beacon Tamo read the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm 5 and artlessly remarked 
iA The Koords of this region now often say to the Jews and 
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nil dent times. We crossed it at the Koordish village of 
Girdatnzuni^h. The river here, at t hfe season, is at least 
half an broad as the Connecticut is m Ma^S^httaette, and 
with its powerful current is probably more than half as ML 
In summer and autumn, however, it is sometimes so low as 
to be foldable at this place. 

The float tit this ferry is eight or nine feet square, consist¬ 
ing of aticka, two or three inches in diameter, bound to 
each oilier in the form of a quadrangular frame, with one or 
two sticks of similar eize running crosswise, upon which small 
slicks placed closely together, are lashed by means of withes, 
bark H or wild vines! I t was buoyed up by twenty-one iufta* 
ted sheep or goal skins, arranged compactly under its entire 
bottom. The float thus rigged is very frail in appearance, 
and in fact; but is nevertheless capable of carrying across 
ten or twelve men nt a time. It wiis Ijorne rapidly down 
the stream more than half a mile, in crossing, and had then 
to be dragged up by the ferrymen, who waded in the river, 
one pushing behind mid another pulling before, twice the 
distance of its descent down the stream, that, in ^crossing, 
it might strike the point from which it started. 

The ferrymen guide the float by a species of oar, consist¬ 
ing of sticks lour or five feet long, with several split reeds 
hound on one end of the sticks, and thus forming a surface 
si* or eight inches square. They do not, however, trust 
i much to these rude oats for propelling the float, but let it 
sweep clown the current, doing little more than keep it from 
running in the wrong direction* Truly venerable is this 
met hod of crossing, as well as the river "itself 1 Our horses 
swam the riven being floated down the stream, like cur- 
selves, more than Half a mile. The effort was very great, 
and very reluctantly undertaken on their part, some of them 
returning repeatedly to the shore, and being m often forced 
back again into the stream* 

Tho K corn Is here anil in some other places, seeing me 
hike notes, remarked, 11 This country originally belonged 
to the Franks* and it is theirs now, and he is writing it 
dow n/ 1 Our Ncstorwmfl, also, tell u^ that the impression 
is common among the Koorda, that all their country once 
belonged, to Europeans, who will ere long again become 
its possessors The Koords here T however, were pq little 
troubled by such apprehensions that they wished me to 


plains. Deaton Isaac who has a very quick eye ami mind, 
as a traveller, was able to identic most of these towering 
mountains, and to tell u* tbo districts to which they respect¬ 
ively belong. 

.As we looked around from our tents at our stopping-place, 
we could not kelp being awed with a deep feeling oTvnst- 
«*. by the great extent of our horizon ; tins almost inter* 
minable plains melting away in the clear azure skv, except¬ 
ing on the North, where the loftiest ridges of Koordistan 
reared their snow-capped heads at a great distance, a sight 
most grateful to us, while we were panting from the’extreme 
beat of the plains. 

The Koordish chief of the district of Hot? tom is Saved 
Ilossan, who resides in the village of Rshwflm He had 
now gone to Rotuuilnoz, but his soil, who wits cDtiunixd 
with the people of the village, on the bank of the river, 
half a mile above, sent us h watch of two men tu guard our 
teats at night, and seemed much more obliging than the 
Koords where we halted yesterday. The people of this 
district live in tents for a few weekK till about a month later 
than the present time, and then return to their houses, find¬ 
ing their tents insufficient to shield them against the intense 
heat of this climate. 

May 11.—'W« rose early, and rode five or six miles over 
the fertile vale of Bostont, which we had entered yest er day, 
along a continuous succession of the richest fields of w heat 
and barley, and reached the bank of the river Znb. In one 
or two of the fields the people were already harvesting 
barley, and wc remarked this peculiarity in their method of 
harvesting, that they do not bind the'grain into sheaves, 
but deposit it in loose licaps on the ground, w hore it remains 
several weeks, after which it is threshed in the field. Our 
muleteers informed us that this is the method of harvesting 
practised among all the Koords, ° 

For two days, we had occasionally caught glimpses of the 
river Zab, and were not many miles distant from it, where it 
burets down upon the plain from the high mountain -ranee 
and still nearer to it, tit the ferry of Kandcel; but takim' 
the lower route to Mosul, and the Zab bending to the wes£ 
ward, we dul not reach its banks till this morning \ (> w 
the venerable river rolled before us, h is still crossed hr 
Boats or mite, buoyed up by inflated skins, just as it was in 
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While we wore passing over these fertile undulations, 
two antelopes started up just before us, and skipped over 
the hills in ntl their native beauty, wildness and nectness. 
They are said to be common, as well &a wolves* bears, and 
wild hogSr in all these regions. 

We at length left the undulations, and came down upon 
a greaty level, alluvial plain* one of the most fertile that I 
have seen in the East. It was the northern extremity of 
the plain of Arbcetn. Trees and shrubs hud now disap¬ 
peared, on all sides, with the rare escerstion of a shadentree. 
Great held* of wheat and barley, oi the richest growth, 
were waving in every direction; and grads* wherever the 
ground wm not occupied with fields of grain, was rank 
enough for the mower s Hiythe. Soon, these fields will be 
ripe ibr the harvest, and the rich grass will wither under 
the scorching sun t there being but little min here, after this 
season* and the land not being irrigated. 

Reshwfm, where we encamped for the night* is u Koord* 
Lsh Tillage of about one hundred house*, with two houses of 
Jews who speak the Syriac, The walls of the houses arc 
built ol mud, and the roofe, which are doubly inclined, are 
covered with straw, fastened to the timbers by strong roods, 
which are an abundant product of these plains. The straw 
is in some CAscg fdnsteml over with a than coating of much 
The name of this district is Bottom; it Is within the juris¬ 
diction of Hayjtadoo& A small river, alg?o called Bottom, 
comes down from the South-East, dividing the province 
of ItavflndooB, at this place, from that of Albedo. At 
Resbwftu we were within twelve or fifteen mi lea of the 
town of Arbeclo* which is nearly South from that village. 
This town is partly built on a circular hill, that part being 
enclosed by a wail, and the rest is around the base of' the 
hill* It now contains only about twenty-live hundred or 
three thousand families of Hoards and Turks, with twenty 
families of Christians, half of them .Jacobites* and the other 
half Papa! Nestorians, a sad decrease from the amount of 
its population in ancient times. It is much resorted to for 
trade, by the nomad Hoards, and the Arabs* 

During a part of our ride to day, the summits of the higher 
Xcstaruin mountains rose to our view* which had before 
been concealed by our nearer vicinity to the ranges that 
separate them, on the South, from the lower table-1 an da and 
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people of Bawabnllen told ns that the worm which forms 
it does not dig in the web, but eacajxs, and becomes a 
butterfly, being very different from the common silk-worm. 
The web is formed on the bushes, without any care on the 
part of the cultivator, till it is ready to be gathered. The 
fabric mode of this material is much valued by the natives, 
and extensively worn by the women in this region, and in the 
Koordish mountains, usually in the form of block dresses. 
It is called kuzik. The oaks were few on our stage to-day, 
and trees of any kind fewer and, much smaller tluin in the 
higher regions. 

After breakfast, we lingered several hours for our horses 
to bait and rest, uuder the grateful shade of a large juniper, 
and then mounted, and rude fifteen miles more, and halted 
for the night at the village of Keshwitu. Our general course 
duri ng this ride was Sent 1 1 -\V est The first half of o ur way 
lay over rough undulations; hut these were Jess rough ri«m 
the broken -ridges which we had previously crossed, and 
tho soil, where the rocks did not protrude ahoya the surface, 
was very fertile, and extensively cultivated. Wheat and 
barley, as is the cor? in all these regions, are the staple crops 
on the ground. Tho soft limestone and sandstone strata 
often rose above the surliice, In some eases, we observed 
tho rocky strata to bo very thin, often not more than a foot 
in thickness, lying upon a rich stratum of red earth of 
indefinite depth. In one case, the earth on all aides Jmd 
been washed away from the rock, which lay like an immense 
table, but little inclined, and supported by its earthy pedestal 
to the height of several feet. The Koords, struck with the 
singular appearance, and thinking it something very myste¬ 
rious, had Covered the rock with heaps of small stones as 
votive offerings. On all sides of us, now, the scene was 
one of vast irregularity, the rocky ledges and undulations, 
stretching away scores of mi lea to the East and West, being 
so extensive as to weary with the general same ness, Un 
this part of our stage, also, I observed sections of drift. 

\\ e were oil the way gradually descending, and ut length 
come in full view of the city of Arbeela, which loomed up 
distinctly, about twenty miles distant, on the bosom of the 
magnificent plain of the same name, that stretched away to 
the South and West as tar as tire eye could reach, with only 
the sky to bound the horizon, " f 
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nigged mountains which we hud been erasing far several 
days, had ulleii tilled ns with inexpressible emotions of sub¬ 
limity; bin the vast ness of the level plains now before ng, 
bounded only by the *ky T bo far as our vision could extend, 
appeared no less sublime* 

Vo tlie left of 011 r route, on the South, by the immense 
fertile plain of Arbil* or A rbeola on which Alexander con¬ 
quered Darius; and on our rijjht by the groat and equally 
lertiSe plain of Nokey of which tlso chief town is AknL 
The river Zab was rolling m the distance before us, and a 
1-nv mountain, of sum!! extent, far to the West, marked 
the position of M.-sul, on the plain of ancient Nineveh* 
How venerable, as well m grand and sublime, is the wieno 
on which we now gazed, an early cradle of the bmmm race, 
and i he arena of many momentous events of ik* history, 
both snored ruid prof me! 

Descending from the height which so advantageously 
commands these impressive views, over radges still more or 
less broken, 1 1 a l - sambbrne ami limestone iKung so friable as 
jo become of itself amble earth, m process obviously and rap¬ 
idly going on, we at length halted for breakfest at the small 
village of Buwahallem which w pleasantly situated above n 
deep glen tilled with fruit trem, among which the fig and 
poniegratnueaiLil grape vines were nonapicuona. The houses 
of tliis village, ns also of two other small ones that we 
passed thin morning, are of the most frail const ruction, the 
*oo& of some of them being covered with straw, and the 
walls consisting, some of the stone friable, and some of 
sticks woven tdgetht-r in wicker-work; plastered over with 
a thin coat of mud. There can be little winter hore r or the 
people could not live in such frail umcimmu, There an) 
three familii^ of Jews in Bawahalleti, and fifteen of Koords, 
who are still the prevailing inhabitants on our route. 

Among the most common shrubs which we observed 
thig n ton Ling, is one faring pods, supposed by some to be 
L ‘the husks which the sw ine did cut," with which the prodb 
gal would fain have tilled his belly. Tlie hush grow a from 
three to ten feet high, and the jwxls are like those of n large 
bean, three or lour hanging m a duster. From the leaf 
ot this atone shrub a specks of coarse nlk h made. The 
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had encamped. We passed up the ridge by a rig-^og path, 
about two railed and readied its summit; and descending a 
short distance im the opposite side, we came to the village 
uf Baibujeejtk. I t was now dark, and deeming it safe to 
lodge in tiiis village, and wishing to start very early the 
next morning, to avoid the heat of iuid-diiy r we did not 
pitch otir tents* but spread our beds in the open air T on the 
xoof of one of the houses. 

The village of Babajecjik in romantically situated on the 
southern declivity of this mountain-ridge. I t contains forty 
houses buik of stone* is guarded by a castle, and hasamosk 
of considerable size* Just above the village there h a very 
sacred cemetery, called Mousofeo KiiniSMulcc T which b em¬ 
bowered by large trees. The village itself aeetns, indeed, to 
be quite a reUgions place. The lxl/todefi of it is himself a 
sheikh, and dervishes wens praying arid chanting in the 
moek till a late hour in the evening, who concluded their 
devotions by repeating in exact concert, w There is no 11 od 
but God/ 1 and then simply the name of God a hundred times, 

JA*y 1ft.—We slept soundly on the roof till % o’clock 
A- M. when our muleteer waked us T and we were soon 
mounted, and on the rwL We advance! about fifteen 
miles before breakfast, the first half of the way toward the 
South-West, and the last half, nearly West, over a very 
broken region. In descending the low ridge from Baba- 
jeejikt we passed through a deep, rugged ravine, which 
terminated in abrupt, rocky pillars; and at that point we 
camp to a valley running tniiwcr^ely, through which flows 
a considerable stream from the So-iith-Eastr toward the Zul>. 
This valley and its river arc called Dara Iteeroosh. There 
is a castle perched on a lx>ld cliff n mile South of our roacL 
This ans tli\ which is allied Deveeree* was one of the out¬ 
posts of the rebel Muhammad Pasha of Bavandooz, in \m 
resistance to the Turks. 

Rising from this valley, we passed over a section of ledges, 
some of soft sandstone and limestone rocks, and others of 
fyind and earth, among which ware striking sandmens of 
drift. We had descended a great dhtunce thi.i morning 
but our ascent was now nearly as great; and when we 
finally readied the summit of tlie highest ridge, we hud 
most tnsgtjiJkent views of the great plains of Assyria t 
^stretching away in the distance beyond m Tbo lofty* 
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cwded directly across the plain* this being considered the 
nearest road. 

We encamped near the low mountain-ridge which bounds 
the plain of linrecr on the South, about a mile from the 
village of Hirash, This ridge is covered with email oak 
shrubs, but very few appeared on the plain itself 

It whs interesting to lliid ourselves now so near the river 
Zub. long fumed in history* and which draws most of its 
waters from the wild mountains occupied by the Nestorians. 

Of the simple, primitive rummers which we observed 
among the Koords on out way, their style of mutual saluta¬ 
tion arrested otir attention. When two men meet, they 
grasp each others right hand, which they rimultaneously 
raise, and each kisses the hand of the other. And when a 
mati and woman meet* if familiar acquaintances, the former 
bows his neck to the latter, who kisses it. which forcibly 
reminded us of the falling upon the neck, and kissing it, ho 
often mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Near the spot where w e encamped were many Knordinh 
tent^; and nn a bill at a short distant, the chief of this dis¬ 
trict, Bayriz Aghh, was sitting on his fleet horse, at the time 
of uur arrival, with spear in hard, surrounded hv a retinue. 
Our muleteer went to him, and showed him the letter of 
the governor of RuvandiHi/, directing that utsr tents be 
watched at night by the peasants, etc., and the chief after 
some sly intimations from his servants, that we were 11 good 
game 7 ’ for him, and some petulant words to the muleteer, 
tin ally ordered tour of his men to act as our guard, hut still 
showed far less deference for his superior, than the Koorda 
in the wild mountains of Halak* more recently subdued. 
The people where we stopped yesterday had/ moreover, 
w arned ns of the marauding properties of the Eoonls of 
llnrecr: and taking that premonition in connection with 
the sufipicioiLs appearance of Bnjftz Agha, in his conference 
with our muleteer, anti the fart ihat, instead of coming to 
welcome us, when we encamped, though near us, be antf his 
savage-looking party pranced away behind the hills, bran- 
dishing their spears. we were led to apprehend that he might 
wm&mY entertain the idea of making us his game by night, 
and perhaps through the watchmen wham he had promised 
^ flur B***d. We therefore struck our tents just at sunset* 
and moved onward across the ridge at the foot of which we 
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Zabatus of ancient history, which Xenophon and the ten 
thousand croesed. The Zab breaks its way through a high 
mountaiiL-bamer stretching along the northern aide of this 
plain, and ikr titill to the west worth which i.s like an iron 
cscarpmerit, roared there to guard the sublimities of the 
loftier mountains behind it. Xot very far back of this b:ir- 
rser are the principal Nestori&n district^ us Jeloo, Bilss t 
Ttikhomu, and Tinreo. The gorge through which the river 
Zah burcta forth from the mountains. m seen by us at a 
distaocc, appeared fearfully rugged and nub lime. 

We passed down from the stony ridge which we had 
cki&h.h 1 this morning, by a rough descent, find our way was 
jJso impeded by throngs of migratory Kixmia, who were 
still crowding by us. They were a part of the great ilarkce 
tribe, *o many of whom passed ua yesterday, with here and 
there a few Sbekoikg from Qmomiah, who wen* driven in 
this direction, lust year, by the scarcity occasioned by the 
locusts in that province, mid who, like the others, were now 
retreating from the hot plains of Assyria to the cool ridges 
of the snow-capped Knordish mountains* We could not 
help being impressed with the wealth of Home of the Koord- 
ish chief*, in passing *tmh thronging thousands of sheep, 
and hundreds of horses and cattle. 

We left the district of Bfil&k in crossing the stony ridge. 
The great plain which wo were now entering, L§ in the ms- 
triofc of Harter. The Koords who inhabit it are of the 
Soorikdiccr tribe. The plain contains many villages, and 
much of it is well cultivated. Great Jidda of wheal were 
waving in every direction, now fully eared, and the barley 
was assuming a golden hue for the' harvest. We felt the 
sun to be very worm, as we were croaring this plain, and 
wen? thus reminded of the great descent which we had made 
from the elevated plains of Pernio. We pfe teuglh crowed a 
deep valley in the centre of the plain, Great limestone 
Strata proinidin 1 themselves just above the surface, in this 
valley and elsewhere on die plain; ond in one section, of 
a mife or two in extent, I observed striking specimens of 
diluvium, or drift. 

In vising tlti* vallev w-e had approached w iiliin a mile 
of the Zah, near the village of Kandcel, where one route to 
Mosul crosses the river; but wc now bore away from the 
sijvam, which here rum toward die South-West, and pro- 
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Koottk whom wt It ml met on the roach Our muleteer? and 
companions tried repeatedly to purchase a Iamb, but in 
vaiis r It La not denied profitable to sell them when so 
young; and from lhe many scores in each flock the ft hep- 
herds would, on no account, pzirt with one, till a flock passed 
hi which there wa* a lamb that had been lamed, arid could 
not travel; thut one the muleteer obtained. 

We had encamped for the night ut the south-western base 
of the high mountain along the frightful dsifs of which, 
engulphing the rivers, we hod clambered. Three soldiers 
from Ha¥udiK>K stopped at the same place, who entertained 
u* with narratives oi the important events that had trans¬ 
pired near us. When Hubammed Pasha, or Koor Meer* 
was vanquished* for instancy the Turke drew their cannon up 
thiiateep monritnin-pncnontory, by ropes, and then dragged 
them along tm the top of tlie snowcapped ridge, being of 
course unable to transport them by the route we had trav¬ 
elled, On the little plain, too, where we were, according to 
the statement of these soldiers, armies have often swamped, 
in their expeditions against the refractory Koords, The 
Turkish arruy in K hoy, a days Journey from this place, is 
now in pursuit of the chief of the Kavar Kocsitk who is 
the master of ninety villages, is very powerfiij, and is much 
feared in nil these regions. He is now Hying like a partridge 
from mountain to mountain, still often committing robberies, 
though closely pursued. 

m Muy 0.—Our course was nearly South-West to-day, and 
our stage about twenty mile?. Wo first crossed a broken 
ridge. six or eight miles broad, which elsewhere might be 
called a low mountain, but m hardly entitled to that name, 
so near to the lofty ranges we had recently passed. Our 
road across this ridge was very stony and rough, though no 
where very steep. _ The ridge is covered with oak trees and 
shrubs, like the higher mountains, with many small fields 
of wheat, and some tine vineyards scattered here and them. 
Reaching its western brow, wo came in Eight of a great 
undulating nbin, stretching full thirty miles/ and probably 
forty t from S urth-Wrat to taiith'Eaat, :iiLd at least ten mites 
broad Ijow, broken inouiitaimridgra appeared beyond it 
Across the widest j^irl of this plain was nulling a large 
river, now faintly seen in the distance; and on inquiry we 
were told that L he noble stream be foie uj was the Zab, the 
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gladly ciicanfcfHjl The village of Khali Cio wtm half u mile 
up the river, the only village we saw to-day. 

Low ridge* lay b' ^ tul nut on the South and Wert, cov¬ 
ered with oat trees mid shrubs; but we hud now completed 
the passage of the great Koordiab range* 21 range fur more 
wild, rugged and magnificent than 1 had ever expected to 
find it on this route, and more strikingly displaying she 
wonder* of the l'realtor's handy works than any of the wild 
mountains I bad before crossed in the East, 

Although the hundreds of Koonb whom we met in our 
descent 01 the fearful precipice* e ready enhanced our dam 
ger and our fatigue, they ns the hum? time u Horded us much 
entertainment, They were about txpinllv distributed in 
liimihes of men, women and children, with their herds and 
docks, the men being heavily armed, imd the w omen, the 
older children, and the ^uadnipcds, except those very 
young, more heavily hwleig utid in all conceivable ways. 
Some of the women had cradles lashed to their kicks, with 
nosing children in them, and often, if the child was old 
enough, a snt upright on the top of the cradle, with its teet 
astride of lluttnot Wa neck. Other women had Luge loads 
of cooking utensils, in sacks, bound upon their shoulders 
Many of the children bad young lambs and kids, too feeble 
for the ascent, in their anna; and they and the women, in 
addition to the burdens they kjre, often led miin-s followed 
by iheir foals, the mares firing also laden wit.li large sacks 
of wheat, with mgs, and with tent*. Cows in some oases 
had their young calves bound upon their backs, and in 
other sucks filled with children* or with lamh^ or 

hoik together, slung acres,- them, on the top of their iosuls. 
None were not laden* whether irinu or beast, except the 
lordly husbands, and the extremely yoang. Our sympath y 
w ould have been excited ibr the poor females lbus brutally 
tasked, sometimes even carrying the guns of their linsbiiitH b, 
in addition to tluur other loads, bad net these women, from 
long endurance of hardship, appeared as robust us the oxen 
and cows they drove. We saw few who seemed tiitignerl m 
ascending with their burdens, thedilf of which the descent 
was so arduous to us. Tliey moved ehc rfullv on, and verv 
few of iheir children were crying, unless from fear of us. 

Numerous ami immense flocks nt sheep and goats passed 
our lent*, after we encamp-"!, belonging to the liarkee 
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We went forward, crowding by the Koorda where the 
yM\\ admitted of two animals passing each other, and wait- 
Jd E for them, or they Ibr us> where it was too narrow tor 
passing, till at length* looking up or down T we seemed to 
be hanging in the for, die river foaming in miniature still 
tar below us, and the rocks, along which eagles darted males* 
tica!iy t reaching as to the sky, for over our heads, The 
danger was now imminent, from above as w ell ns below. 
The locise stones placed along the paraphs above us, might * 
be easily jostled off by the thronging Hoard** and come 
dashing down upon us. Only one stone, however, fell, and 
that one harmed none of ns* VVt! tjafely threaded our way 
back and forth, on the side of this awfully towering preci¬ 
pe till we had descended within a few hundred feet of the 
river; when n tributary, the KhaliHii, of considerable size, 
came rushing clown from the South-West, through a very- 
deep gorge, and with banks as solid* steeps and bold ns 
therms oi the Bftvandooa ri ver itself Leaving the river, our 
patli now wound around upon a cliff on the South, forming 
one bank of the tributary” and the path slightly descending, 
while i he stream descended, rapidly m the opposite direction, 
we at length came upon in* margin. The lofty mountain¬ 
sides on either hand had uuw become wiufiivLiit le&s pro* 
cipiton^ and their lower sections were clothed with a heavy 
growth of oak trees and hushes, and the margins of the 
filresuu with rich gratis. The Koords were encamping in 
huge nutal^m on the river-banka, Lheir flocks, heads and 
horses feeding upon the rank grass, and they themselves 
enjoying the cool shade* The wild strewn now formed a 
succession r»f very grand cataracts, extending, at short int*r- 
v; [ta about a mile, some of w hich were nearly fifty fret high. 
AVlmt could be more grand than their dashing foam t and 
wild roar, amid these mountains? And to heighten the 
interest of the scene, now and then a beautiful cascade came 
leaping over the cliffs and plunging into the river. We at 
length crossed from the eastern to the western bank of this 
stream, on a frail bridge supported by stone abutments and 
two atone pillars; and still following it a mile or two farther, 
we j*sued from the mountain-gorge, bounded here by bold, 
rocky pillars, as if to guard nature s wonders and mysteries 
within, and carae to open meadows and lields, where wo 
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extent, into which we decoded by fi steep, zigzag path* 
This valley is richly cultivated, Aiuong other shrubs in 
the hedges iawtaftt the Bidiop called the pepper bush, in 
which he wbs probably correct. It waa for some time a 
problem with us, where the springs of this valley find an 
egress, but n hidden one at length suddenly appeared, a 
narrow gorge being cut, m by aome mighty convulsion, 
through the lofty mountain-ridge, here only a few rock 
broud T which separates thi.4 valley from the bed of Lhc river. 

In ascending from this vdtej t we came upon n rocky 1 
though not very steep, declivity of the main mountain-range. 
The rough, broken stones, (which had a singular appeal 
mice, being irregularly perforated, though not lavn,) were 
thrown ao thickly in our path, and all around us, that it was 
very difficult to pass over them. Soon, great Hooka appeared 
among the trees and shrubs in every direction, and at 
length came troops of nomad Koords, moving with their 
families and cattle from the warm regions below, where 
they had spent the winter, to spread themselves over the 
wild bomirWy-inouiitains, They were die Harkecs, who 
usually pass the winter in the poshaJik of Mosul, and the 
summer on the mountains above Tcrgnwcr, toward which 
ilitv were now migrating 

Our road was ho rough and narrow, up the ascent, and 
across the mountam+top, that we found it almost impossible 
to crowd along by the thronging troops of Koorda, consist- 
ing of men, women and children, with loads of tents, and 
rude cooking-uuMiHili?, and cattle. But how was the diffi¬ 
culty increased as we prooeeded! We soon found ourselves 
on the brink of a precipice skirting tho river on the South- 
East* that is almost perpendicular, and here at least fifteen 
hundred feet high. The problem now was, not only to 
descend this fearful precipice, but also to pas* hundreds of 
Koonis, with loaded homea, families and cattle, on their 
wav up it. We at first could see no road, but on carefully 
looking dow n from the giddy height, we observed Hoards 
threading their way on the side of the precipice, in various 
direetious, along narrow parapets, little conceiving for some 
time that this was all one and the crime road, and our roach 
running in a zig-zag course, successively in different direc¬ 
tions, wherever ledges and breaks, wide enough lor a foot¬ 
path, could be Ibund or built up. 
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we were ascending; but the river Itself drives in the gp|xj- 
Fite direction, right through the solid limestone range, by a 
narrow gorge of unexampled sublimity, so far m my obser¬ 
vation extends, unless the banks of the Niagara below the 
Fji]]s be excepted 

We now hail a fair view of the fearful precipice on which 
!he governor's castle is perched, mid from the roof of which, 
hanging over the rocky bank of the river, one hundred and 
fifty IfeeL high, the bloody Muhammftd Pasha threw his 
in hint daughter. From the same dreadful height he was in 
tlie habit of throwing all such of hiss subjects as he deemed 
worthy of death, often on the most trivial pretexts, and not 
unfrequentJy to obtain their money. We were also pointed 
to a cliffy on one of the banks of the tributary stream, 
above the town* of coital height and abruptness, from 
which two KoordLsli girl* voluntarily east themselves down, 
nit I tor than yield to the tyrant's mandate that they should 
become the wives of two of his private servants. 

The Mosul merchants accompanied m a short distance 
nut of the town, showing us in this, and other attentions, 
true oriental politeness. Though nominally Papists, con¬ 
verts from the Jacobite Church, they seemed to have little 
of the bigotry of lioint\ 

The brow of the ascent, above Kavandooz, is beautifully 
crowned with a long range of orchards, in which the mul¬ 
berry, growing to ft great size, seemed predominant. These 
orchards are interspersed with dwellings, and many houses 
appeared outside the walk of the town, in all directions. 
Kavandnoz is increasing, and will doubtless continue to 
increase in population, and improve in other respects, under 
its present good government, and being, as it is, cm a great 
natural route of commerce. Happiness and contentment 
seem now to prevail among all classes of its inhabitants, as 
much as they can over be expected to prevail In an Ignorant 
and immoral community. Jews, aa well as Koords, are 
employed in responsible offices, particularly in the custom¬ 
house, And the children of all classes appeared bo much 
more playful and happy than in Perak, sporting merrily in 
the evening, till a lute hour, that we were struck by the 
contrast as something remarkable. 

Receding from the river as we left Rarandoos, we soon 
came to the brow of a deep valley* of three or four miles in, 





other cities; and I could hardly persuade myself that s o 
civilised a man had grown up in these dart mountains. 
He waa loud in his praises of the change from Koordish to 
Turkish rule, though himself ft Koord, saying that the taxes 
are now very moderate, and that nothing is taken in the form 
of fines, or bribes. Wo should find it difficult to suppose that 
so mild and gentlemanly a Juan bad ever been allied to 
banditti; and yet on inquiry it appeared that this same 
Mohammed Avneen Agha had accompanied Koor Meer on 
his. unpttccsgfal attempt against Tuuw p perhaps* however, 
from constraint rather than choice. 

May 8.—It would 1 m utterly vain to attempt any adequate 
description of this day's stage. During nearly the whole 
of it, wo were surrounded by the most impressively sublime 
scenery and passed over die most difficult roads that I have 
yet seen. The stage was short, probably less than twenty 
miles, but so rough that we were seven or eight hours in 
travelling over it. Our general course was a little to the 
South of West Our road,, on starting, lay directly through 
the town of Havandooz* entering it by a bridge thrown 
across the tributary of the ItavandooK river, over the natu¬ 
ral fbsse already mentioned, We wound our way up the 
declivity, the mad being formed of stone stair*, through the 
narrow, filthy streets, right by the governors door, near 
win eh we met Hit* Excellency attended by a retinue. He 
. obligingly inquired whether he could not farther serve us. 
In addition to furnishing the letter addressed to the vi I Ingem 
on our route within his jurisdiction, he had, uuBolidiod, 
sent some of his own gate-keepers to guard our tents during 
the last night, and he seemed quite disposed to show us 
kindness in every way in his power. 

Wo left the town by a gate at the upper or southern end, 
and continued our way still up the gradual ascent We 
were more impressed with the natural strength of the posi¬ 
tion of Bavaadoo^ on rising above it, than we had teen 
on entering it from below. The river nod its tributary* 
as already stated, Hank it on three aides, by predpUoiis, 
rocky hanks that would throw into insiguitWnce the 
grandeur of the Palisades on the Hudson. These hanks 
rise rapidly, ns one a-seemk, and the distance between those 
of each el ream, as also between the streams themselves, in¬ 
creases. The tributary comes down the mountain-side which 
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The somid of martial music, toward evening, in the bar- 
racks in the town, near which wo wore encamped, was 
grateful to oi.tr ears, the littnilhir notes transporting tis to 
our early homes. When we remember, loo, wlmt European 
toctios liave done, within the last thirty years, to promote 
the peace and advance the civilization of Turkey, and 
recently in these wildest portion* of that empire, we iind it 
not in our hearts utterly to repudiate the military profession. 

Wc visited the city, 'no colled, though it Wily deserves 
to be dignified with the name. Thu houses nro built partly 
of stone, and partly of very large snm-dried bricks. The 
bricks aru mode of mud mixed with a large quantity of 
cut strati', alter the style of Egypt of old. The loose sand¬ 
stone soil here Is not saffimently cohesive to serve the pur- 
pose of building, without an ample mixture of the straw. 
Of some of the houses, the lower story Li built of stone, and 
the up|xr, (lbr many of them are tw.j stories high,! of this 
kind of brick. The stre ets are narrow, crooktifi. and very 
filthy. The bazaars arc hardly worthy of the name, either 
For their size or the business done in’ them. A tew petty 
merchants from Mosul seemed to figure in them the most 
conspicuously. The gull-nut trade must, however, \*t ex¬ 
tensive here, and very important 

We called on the governor, who is a native of Bagdad, an 
intelligent and very geulkinnnly niun. Of his owii accord 
lie directed a letter to be prepared, luspi-uking fur us kind 
treatment on the wed. We congratulated him on the favor¬ 
able changes in progress in Kooriiistuu, of which lie was bv 
TLO menus insensible, while he expressed the hope of still 
greater changes ibt the better. 

We procured Turkish passports at liavrmdooz, which 
would serve m its travellers in miv part of Turkov. for one 
7 ^. Haw strange to -ee a Koordish Moolah, m tho wilds 
of Koaniiatan, filling out passport* fi»r American citizens! 

Tlics most influential merchant of Itaviimlooz* Muhitnuned 
Amecn Agha, who is also the vizier of the district, called 
on i m iki our tcnfci* lie brought to us some ore which be 
supposed to cu-uuviri gold, am! at his request wo took a sindl 
quantity of it, progming to write to him, should wc he olile 
to give any valuable information in regard to it. The locality 
is still n secret with iln j merchant He h u very pleasant, 
intelligent tnan; bus visited Constantinople Tabrvez^ mvl 
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tie monster another child*’ 1 mid the Koord who related to 
ua this instance of his savage cruelty* The Koorcb have 
an clogv on the tragical death of his infant daughter* current 
among them to thU day* 

Hasson I Pasha, a brother of Koor Meer, succeeded the 
latter in the government of Bavandooz. But the Turks at 
length found that their confidence in him was misplaced, 
he too discovering armptoms of revolt. Three years ago, 
he was compelled to uee before an advancing Turkish arniy t 
into Persia, from whence, through English interference, he 
has since been permitted to return as a private person, to 
reside at Bagdad. 

l 1 he present governor of RavandooE is Ilujee Mnhammed 
A^W* iLtt honest Turk, Thus has this wild region been 
eventually suIhIlivlI, and tile Koorthn transformed* in a few 
ycfrom wild lEULmudora into qukt peasants and husband¬ 
men, and tho country* from one too fearful to Ijo entered 
by Europeans, without imminent peril* into an abode of 
pei£e and entire security. Success to the arm of Turkish 
power that works such changes in Koondmiun! 

One ut' the most impoit&uf c-x Judith ms of Muhammed 
Fi&hn* or Koor Me&r, in the height of his devastating earner, 
was an attempt la subdue Tiaruy a short time before I came 
to Persia, in this attempt he signally failed, and so many 
of his men were killed in their encounter with tho desper¬ 
ate Thireenns, that, if one of the latter people were to lie 
id entitled in the region of ]Ru viindooz, he would immedi¬ 
ately bo ski n, to repay blood for blood, unless rescued by 
the Turks. The savage Etiivcr, however, laid waste many 
Christian villages tl&ewhere* without mercy or imrtiahtv, 
during that expedition, Tho large Papal village of Elkoosli, 
and many others in that vicinity p were then sacked and 
Hourly destroy oil by him. 

Our blind accountant made Lis appearance at our tent 
again* soon after we encamped It would seem that he had 
also acted as banker for our attendants^ with iSlo low shil¬ 
lings of Turkish money in bis possession* they not vet 
baying obtained money m that ouraency, This poor beg- 
gnr was totally blind, anil yet he could distinguish small 
pieces of money with the nicest accuracy, and seemed to 
enjoy feeding them, quite ns much its if ]&* eyes had rested 
on the shining metal. 
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the tributary having cut a winding furrow in the solid 
rock, sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and more than twenty 
feet deep, which perfectly serves the purpose of a fosse. 
On the South, the town is secured, across the gradually 
ascending mountain-side, between these rivers, by a strong 
wall of atone and lime, and several towers. It is naturally 
a very strong place, from its peculiar jioaitian; but it can 
easily be comma ndetb and has been commanded, by carmen, 
froth aU sides of it* The town is farther gtinxded by m 
imposing stone castle, perched on a bold hill nn the oppo¬ 
site side of the river* about a mile distant toward the South* 
West an d by numerous smaller castles and towers, in va¬ 
rious directions. 

The situation of Ravandoos, in this low valley, is hot 
and not pleasant, yet it is said to be healthy* It is sup¬ 
posed to contain about fifteen hundred families, eighty of 
which are Jewish, and the rest KoordMn There are Jews* 
also, in several neighboring village^ and there b one small 
village of Papal Nestomns, on the road to Ooshnoo, about 
four miles distant from Knvandoox, The Jews speak the 
Syriac kmgtiagc* We wished to obtain a specimen of their 
dialect, but their suspicious old Rabbi would not consent even 
to write or to dictate a chapter from the Xcw Testament. 
Four hundred Turkish troops are stationed at Ravandooz, 
to aid in governing the town and province, The place does 
not appear, from wit bom, so large ns I have stated; but the 
houses being built in tiers, the tint roof of oue serving as 
the court of that next above it, are ver y compact, and may 
amount to fifteen hundred* 

This, then, is the famed Ravandooz* the name of which 
was so terrible in nil these regions, when I first came to 
Persia, as the seat of Mulmmined Pasha, or Koor Meer, as 
he was familiarly called* who then had twenty thousand 
wild Koordish warriors in the field, but waa finally con¬ 
quered in 1836, ns above stated, by the concentrated efforts 
of Turkish and Persian armies, lie was truly a man of 
blood. It is related of him* for instance, that on one oc¬ 
casion, when his slumbers on the roof of his lofty castle, in 
summer, were disturbed by the crying of his infant daughter 
in the cradle near by* he arose in his wrath, took the child by 
the hand, and hurled her into the river that roars along in 
its deep bed at the foot of the castle. [i God never gave 



rama of green fields, vineyards, gras&y hUFsides, and mourn 
tain-eliflk in alraosfr endless succession, all thickly sprinkled 
over with the gall-nut oak?, which now extended quite to 
the moimtam-tupsa, excepting a few of the highest points 
that are covered with snow. 

Jjfay 7,—We were amused this morning by the making 
oat of our reckoning, which, els our attendants were unable 
to converge with the peasants in Eocrdifih, was attemmed 
hr a blind Koordbh beggar whom our muleteer hnd led by 
the hand, several hours, on Saturday, on his way toward 
Kavandooz. and who knew a little Turkish, Impressed 
with the high importance of the agency entrusted to him, 
he seemed inspired literally to magnify im office as account 
ant 1 rattling over and over the hat of paras, ten of which 
make a cent, that we weft? to pay for the simple articles of 
food that we had purchased, and reiterating the same at the 
top of bis shrill voice, that we and the villagers might 
clearly comprehend Iroth the charge for each item, and the 
sum total, till we were heartily wearied as well as amused 
with the jingle of hb protracted calculations, and directed 
him to stop. 

We proceeded down the valley in which we had encamped 
for the Sabbath, about three miles toward the West, and 
then came again upon the Bavandooft river, which flashed 
down from the East, much increased since we had left it 
bv receiving several tributaries from the mountain-voilevs* 
Wo now followed down the south-eastern hank of the river, 
ns it rostred along through the same variety of grand and 
beautiful scenery ns already described. From the base of 
the lofty ridge "on our led, boiled forth several springs, 
the waters of which, like small rivers, foaming across our 
road, rushed down the bank, and mingled with tha river 
below. These springs are very striking natural objects. 

At the distance of five or six miles from our stopping 
place, we came in sight of the famed Ravandooz, now hardly 
two miles distant It is situated in an undulating valley, 
of a few miles in extent, which is entirely surrounded tay 
mountains. The town itself is perched upon a rocky de¬ 
clivity. Hankd on the North and West bv the Kavandal 
river, which here suddenly bends toward the South, and on 
the East by a tributary that enters the river at this place, 
both haying very high, bold, precipitous, rocky banks, 
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entirely impracticable, by slippery mud, had not the surface 
of the ground been covered with a layer of crumbled lime- 
stone, so thick els to absorb the min as it tell, which afforded 
ua a Jeep and easy foothold This descent was quite long 
iua well as steep, A ft er reaching tho bottom of t he dedi vity r 
we Followed down a narrow valley several miles; but the 
nun .still falling the rand becoming veiy rauddy, and our 
loads wet and heavy, we abandoned the purpose which we 
had entertained of reaching Kavaudooa, though now within 
six or eight miles of the town. We halted for the Sabbat 
near the village of M;twill t which is situated about half a 
mite North ot the main rpad Here, too. we were hut- 
rounded by scenery combining the same grandeur, beauty, 
mid variety as before noticed. The valley and plain of 
Rnvimdooz appemrL-d toward the West, though still partially 
abut from us by spurs of the mountains. 

We were reminded of the change of climate, to dav, by 
observing barley in the ear. We have descended him 
dreda, and probably thousands of feet, since entering the 
Turkish territory, anti shall descend much more before 
reaching the plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia. This 
great descent accounts for the overpowering heat of those 
plains. 

The quantity of gtdhnnts yielded [Limn ally by each bush, 
or tree, varies from Imlf a dozt a to many pounds, ancon ling 
to its size nncl thriftmesk The labor *of gathering them, 
scattered as the tree* im I bushes are, over the Koordisb 
mountains, scores and linndreds of miles in ditlbrent direo- 
tions, must be immense, furnishing employment to multi* 
tudes of men, women and children, for a considerable period 
every year* 

J/by (i-—A bright sun rose upon us this morning, and 
spread an almost unearthly hue over the charming scenery 
around us, Although by accident, in our haste, in the min, 
we i had chosen this as a'practicable spot for spending the 
Sabbath quietly, wc could not, in any circum stances^ have 
selected a more desirable ail nation, W e had ascended a 
[ow, but bo hi ridge that tuna down from the village near 
which we had encamped transversely, to the centre of the 
valley, and thus commands a fine view of its whole range, 
up and down, to the distance of fifty or mom miles above 
us^ and at least thirty, below, the whole presenting a pano* 
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and l*? dashed in pieces. We immediately ascended a 
high mountfou-ridge, a spur of the general range* which in 
dot bed with u heavy forest of gal hunt oak; 1 might perhaps 
rather say* an orchard* and yet it was not precisely that, the 
trees not being in rows, but scattered in careless irregularity, 
so for apart us to allow u rich growth of grass under ihein* 
The descent of this ridge, on the opposite side, wad longer 
and steeper than the ascent. At the foot of it, we came to 
the village of Cfonnarsikra, similar in appearance to those wo 
had laai p&ssed. It lies on the eastern Lank of a river of the 
same name, which is a southern branch of the IfcivuiulucK 
river > and nearly m large its the main stream where wc left 
it. We here crossed this river by a bridge resting on stone 
abutments and pillars, like the one at Unijirava* Leaving 
the ChamaruMu river, we soon struck one of its tributaries, 
which we followed up two mile#, passing through a morn 
charming growth of trees, shrubs, hedge* and wild vines, 
than we had Indore seen. The walnut wits of great sbe, 
and the sycamore, though not talk was large and very 
abundant We soon came to the village of Dergala, which 
is romantically situated on a high point of land, formed by 
the junction of the stream w ith a small tributary, A strong 
castle crowns the brow of the promontory* Perga!a is a 
largo village, and la inhabited entirely by Jews. Several 
children Came running to the road to see us. and one man* 
calling after tis for custom-house duties They addressed 
us in the Svriac, which i* their native language. Their 
faces all strikingly indicated their nationality, 

W 0 Inal already encountered several slight showers to-day ■ 
but the rain now began Lti pour down copiously, n$ we 
wound our way up another mountain-side. when we had 
reached the summit, and descended a short distance mi the 
opposite side, our muleteer determined to halt there for the 
Sabbath; but the place was too elevated to be OOmlbrtablc* 
and too distant from any human habitation to allow us to 
procure provisions. We therefore proceeded, notwit]stand¬ 
ing the reluctance of the muleteer, and soon descended one 
of the steepest declivities 1 had ever encountered. The 
rain was still falling profusely,— 1 the naercy of Godas 
the muleteer piously remarked, when sonic one of our part y 
alluded to the inconvenience which we were likely to expe¬ 
rience from lL Our descent would have been rendered 
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steep and frightful that ive deemed it £afe Id dismount. 
There was only a shelving parapet, for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, along the aide of the cliff which, descended a hundred 
feet below u$* almost perpendicularly, to the river, and tow¬ 
ered many hundred feet above us. This rocky pitas was 
succeeded by another expansion of the valley, broader than 
tiie first* ami that again W another rocky puss, bolder and 
wilder than the former* and so on. The sides of the moun- 
tains were clothed with a rich growth of gall-nut oak?, and 
the lower declivities* with numberless beautiful fields of 
wheat and barley* nearly to the edge of the river, the mar¬ 
gins of which were skirted by thrifty trees and Ledges of 
various kinds. Beside the gall-nut oak, the juniper, the # 
walnut and the mulberry were very common, and grnjws- 
vinea, growing wild, often hung so thickly over our path as 
to impede our passing. But we rejoiced to bo hedged up 
by trees, so rare on the desert mountains of Persia. The 
scenery, on the whole of to-days stage, was marked by 
beamy, grandeur, and sublimity; and such was the variety, 
combining all the element*! of each, from the frtiwning snow¬ 
capped summit down to tho smiling vineyard, that it is 
fruitless to attempt a very minute description. 

After following down the eastern branch of the roaring 
RavamWs river, about four miles, we crossed ihe stream 
by a bridge of timbers covered over with cross-sticks, stones 
and sand; the river being spanned by the length of a. tim¬ 
ber, resting on a notch in the cliff on one side, and on a 
stone abutment on the other. 

Following the south-western bank, we then passed three 
villages* one on the eastern, and two on the western aide of 
the stream, namely, Chonian, liizan* and Omaruva. I name 
them in the order of their locution on tho river. They 
consist of miserable stone and earth structures, half buried 
in the ground, but are surrounded by the rarest e harms of 
rural loveliness, patches of wheat of the purest green, and 
hedges of fruit-trees, and small vineyards* 

At tho last village above named, we rccroascd the river 
by n bridge of timbers resting on a stone abutment on each 
txink, and on two pillars in the stream. Here we left the 
river r the road, which still follows it, being pronounced by 
our muleteers so dangerous that, of every two horses that 
should attempt to travel over it, one at least would foil 
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that the hnnsep. which are built of stone, are constructed ip 
tiers, the base of one tier bring on a level with the top of 
another, Beautifttl trees skirt the streams above and below 
the village, and rhulU tirids of wheat, and even a vineyard 
of a few rode square, were smiling near ii 

The rocky mountain-sides were now covered with a thick 
growth of moss, the sight of which abo reminded us grate* 
Killy of home, as we seldom see mosses in Persia, owing 
probably to the dryness of the atmosphere. 

Proceeding a few miles below Derbent, our road being 
rooky, and often very narrow and difficult, where a single 
misstep of our horses would have dashed us down a hun¬ 
dred nr more feet, into the foaming river r we reached an 
expansion of the narrow valley, the village of llemchfill 
lying back on a gentle declivity half a mile distant from 
the road. Here we hailed for the night, deeply impressed 
with the wonders and sublimities still spread out around us 
by the Creators hand. 

* A Kuordish traveller who passed along, told us that a 
great Turkish army had assembled at Bavondooz, to take a 
rebel chief, ,l eo vast an army/' said the Koord, u that one 
would call it Lke resurrection/ 3 On reaching Rftvimdooa, 
wo learned that a thousand troop had come from Bagdad 
to the neighboring district of' Khoy, to chastise some refrac¬ 
tory Koords, who bad fled towards Persia as the army 
advanced. The rude peasant who first reported the mutter 
to us, must have been very much over-excited by the sight 
of a thousand regular troops, 

May 6,—Although we pitched our tents last night about 
half a mile from any village, here in the wilds of Koordis- 
tan, we still slept securely, without a watch; which strongly 
impresses us with the feet that there is a very* different gov¬ 
ernment iu Turkey from that of Persia. Fifteen years ago, 
this region was regarded as entirely impassable for Europe¬ 
ans, But fearful Koor Meer was at length conquered W 
the concentrated efforts of the Turks? and tbe Persians, and 
these mountains have ainca been brought into elfeetuftl 
subjectiorL 

Our stage to-day was about thirty miles, on a course 
atill nearly West Following down the Ravniidoax river, 
we soon left the expansion of the valley in which we had 
encamped. This was succeeded by a rock}- pass, so narrow, 





token that we were in :i laud of government, order, and 
general security. 

Aa we proceeded, our principal muleteer, who. it seeme, 
was won ever by the men at the custom-house^ to aci as 



to my horse, took hold of the skirt of my garment, and 
then addressed those who went 3 passing him. i could not 
understand the jingle of his Koordish conferences, but on 
inquiry I found that he was telling them to announce to 
their friends at the custom-house* that he had hold of the 
skirt of my garment, entreating me not to represent them 
to their superiors, and hud hope of prevailing an me not 
to do it; while lie had, in fact, said nothing to me on 
the subject. Such adepts are even rude Koords in the 
art of unease. This same muleteer, to enhance Jus own 
consequence on the road t was in the habit of magnifying 
ouns t calling us consuls, and great consuls: and in one 
instance he told the people of jl village which we were 
parsing, that he hud charge of four consuls, on their way 
10 Mosul, an English, a French, n Persian, and a Turkish, 
Mar \ olnmium and Deacon Isaac being jaunted out as the 
two last. The ignorant, simple villagers were easily duped 
by such statements. 

The Tillage of H&yat has a strong castle, built of stone 
and lime, and the same is true of most other villages in this 
valley, end, indeed, in this district, the fortifications having 
been erected fifteen or twenty years ago, hy Muhammad 
Pasha* or Koor Mtr, Blind Chief, so called from the defect 
of nn eye* the powerful chief of Ravaudoctt who rebelled 
ng^dnst the government or the Sultan, and spread ravages 
throughout Koordisfau, and sent terror into all the adjacent 
pam of Turkey and Persia. 

Proceeding still down the valley* we came to Dcrbent, a 
fine village, though not Inige, snugly lodged in the fork 
formed by the Ruvandoox river and a large tributary which 
enters it from the North. So great is the descent of this 
river, and so powerful the stream, that, were it in a civilised 
Iand^ it might turn the wheels of thousands of factories, 
draw dim wool for manufacture from the myriads of flocks 
throughout Eoofdistan; and the same may be said of many 
other similar rivers, ttnong the lofty mountains of these 
wild regions. The site of IJerbent is so steep and narrow 



we met with iu the district of Dole, I marvelled from 
whence so many dead had been brought to the mountain - 
top for interment; but the secret wins soon explained by our 
coming to villages. 

Bfilak w the name of the first district, on this route, iu 
Turkey, It is in the province of Havandooz, anti in the 
pashnIlk of Bagdad, It is n large district, extending to a 
considerable distance beyond the town of linvaiulous, Our 
stage to-day was about thirty miles, in n direction still a little 
to the South of West, After entering Turkey, our wav lay 
down n narrow, steep, rocky valley. The numerous springs, 
and the melting snow on the mountains all around us, soon 
enlivened our way by ft large stream, which was constantly 
swelling its waters by receiving tributaries from the smaller 
valleys on either hand. This proved to bo the ltuvaiuloois 
river, an important brunch of the Zab, the ancient Zabatua 
of Xenophon. The lower sections of the valley were at 
length dotted with many small preen fields of wheat, and 
with oak hushes and small trees, from which the gall-nut is 
gathered, scattered all about on the motimntn*»ide, here and 
there adorned by wold grape-vines, gracefully creeping up 
their branches. The whole scene, so different from the bare 
mountains of Persia, reminded us strongly of cur loved 
native land. 

Proceeding down the deep valley, the mountains nn cither 
side piercing, and often peering fir above the clouds, we at 
length cante to the village of Ha vat. at a point where two 
other considerable streams cuter the one wc were following. 
Hero our load- were suddenly seized by some rndt-looking 
Koords, who proved to be custom-house men, and who sup¬ 
posed we might have merchandize. They were so reluctant 
to believe our declaration to the contrary, that they actually 
led away the horse that carried iuir provision-boxes, to 
examine them; and sharp words passed between them and 
our muleteers and companions, and blows were threatened 
oa the ]iart or the Koords, before they would yield the 
joint and let the horse go. Then our men. iu their turn 
feeling that they had the advantage, enjoyed the satisfaction 
ol frightening the other party, by taking down their names 
and threatening to represent their rude conduct at ttavnn- 
doosc, winch the Kourds earnest I v besought them not to do 
Annoying as was this interference, it was still » grateful 
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Our morning visit with the chief modi. 1 ns ratlaer late m 
seining, but we regretted this the less, as rain, during (lie 
night, had drenched our tents, and we winked hi dry them 
by the morning sun. before proceeding, that they might not 
i in pose an in tolerable bunfeu on the horse that earned 
them. 

Leaving the extensive and charming plain of Lejau, just 
where we encamped for the night, near the village of lienee, 
we commenced ascending the great mountain-range which 
forms the boundary between Turkey and Perak, the same 
which, branching off from Mount Ararat, at Bwy&zocd, runs 
toward the South and South-East, passes about twenty 
miles West of Groom iah, and advancing still, stretches away 
to the plains of Assyria. The ascent was quite steep. 
Beaching the top of the finrt ridge, we hud a magnificent 
view of the beautiful country over which we passed yester¬ 
day, and the lofty mountains that bound it Then descend¬ 
ing, and crossing a small elevated, grassy valley* which 
communicates through a ravine with the plain of Lcjuti. we 
ascended another, higher and much broader ridge, passing 
over a number of patches of deep snow. Here we encoun¬ 
tered a heavy shower of ruin and sleet, which would have 
drenched ana chilled us, had we not beeti well guarded by 
cloaks The pass over the high, broad ridge which we 
wen-! crossing, is skirted on either hand by still more lofty 
mountaimpeaks. now covered with deep snow, much of 
which remains during the year. These mountains, as well 
as (xaleea Sheen, the pass on the route from Oosbnoo, w hich 
is just to the North of them, arc distinctly viable at Mosul 
Springs soon began to appear, all running westward, and 
instead of hastening to pour themedves into the lake of 
Oroonuah* like those on the former part of our journey, 
destined to mingle with the waters of the Tigris, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian CNrnam This reminded m that w T c had 
now eroded the boundary, and were in Turkey. 

Near the summit of the boundary-ridge is a lar^e ancient 
cemetery, partially shaded by clusters of Jnrga jumper trees, 
and containing one tomb as iaige as a small building. The 

E kco is regarded by the Koords m very soared" being 
allowed by the ashes of a venerable saint, called Sheikh 
Muhammad, On the graves, and around I hem, are man v 
beautiful flowers, probably placed there, of the kind which 
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Our host, the young Bilbos chief ex pre^d s strong 
desire to l he; under Turkish, instead of Persian rale, which 
Ia u prevalent feeling among moat of the? Koords in Persia; 
and it is nut si range, considering that, in common with tho 
Turks, they are all of the Soonea sect. 

In crossing the plain of Lejntt, we observed the mound* 
of die ancient fire-worslnj>i)era r which are to be peen also in 
Oorfmoo, Sooldooz, and other districts of Azerbij&m 

Afay 4.—-Momfid. A glia, the young Bilbos chief, was 
again with us at breakfast; he furnished the meal, aa he 
did lost even Lug, which consisted of bread, yogmrd, and 
boiled tlr^hap, or molasses. Wo held a pleasant coaversa- 
tion of an hour with hip, this morning, in the course of 
which we told him about railroads, electro-magnetic tele* 
graphs, etc., etc,, to his no small astonishment and gratifica¬ 
tion. And he, to take his turn in the miration of marvels, 
then stated to us im item of important information, which, 
he said, bad just reached him. A remarkably strong wind 
had arisen, over beyond Constantinople, so strong that it 
laid bare a portion of the bed of the sea, and even swept 
the sand from its bottom, ftnd there revealed a mountain of 
pure gold! This wonderful locality, the chief continued, 
is about eight hours, thirty or forty miles, this side off Eng- 
land, and the English had placed a guard over the gold. 
We told him that we had not before heard of the facts as 
he stated them. He replied, il There can b<? no mistake 
about it. The English Consul at Mosul has received the 
intelligent and a Moolah there, who saw the letter con¬ 
taining it, wrote these facts to us/ 1 This, doubtless, is one 
version of the story of the discovery of gold in California, 
as now current in the wilds of Koorilistan. 

The chief also told us, as a wonder of another descrip¬ 
tion, which lie supposed would interest us, that itiere is an 
ancient, lofty, hewn stone-pillar, according tqhis statements 
more than twenty feet bigfi, in Lcjan, not far from the road 
over w hich we had travelled. He Mated the color of the 

E lllnr to be dark T like the celebrated pill hut of Ooahnoa 
Le did not seem to know whether or not it contained 
inscriptions. We had not time to return and examine the 
defined, and the insecurity of the district would have 
an obstacle to our lingering, had we had leisure for 
the purpose. The pillar is said to be near the village of 
Ligliam 
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froui ill* village, having gone to-day to Ooshuoo, His 
uldcmt soti, Monritd Aghu, about thirty years old, welcomed 
us very cordially, and of hi* own accord immediately 
ordered for us n sumptuous supper, which, in compliance 
tvitii our Choice, was brought to our tents, whore he and a 
younger brother joined us at the table, and spent the even¬ 
ing. lie is a fine-Hooting man, and generous and hospitable 
yel doubtless, like bis iatlie^ lawless iu his kahili and of 
it bloody deposition, fie treated: ua with great respect, and 
with the utTitoiU kindness. 

This, young chief stated to us that ho had never known 
Europeans to pass through Letta before, t bo ugh they may 
hnvo done it. There certainly is, however, more or less 
danger in. travdliiig here, At the present time. Our party 
were thrown into n aioineiitnry apprehension to-day, when 
about ten miles distant from our slopping place, on'meeting 
a Bit boa cm ict whom out muleteers, as he approached us 
announced to us its a noted robber, or us they expressed it 
“one who foam not God, nor regards man." This chief had 
with him fifteen or twenty attendants, horsemen, all Armed 
with HitcHis, swords and pistols. Broad, silent desolation 
reigned around us, in every direction; it was a cloudy dav, 
and toward evening—a fit pises and a lit time for bloody men 
and bl oody deeds. The party spread themselves out os thev 
approached us, aud drew up around il«, so that we wi-re of 
couree entirely in their power. They halted, and the chief 
demanded who we were, when our principal muleteer adroitly 

E rodueed a letter which he hail procured anil brought with 
mi, from a distinguished mere bant in Saouj Boolak, ad¬ 
dressed to Pansi Khan, an uncle of this chief, bespeaking 
[or ua kind treatment. We hail foiled of seeing that uncle 
has village, Pcesfiv, the principal village of Ldto, being sey* 
cm] roues distant lo the right of our road. The luuTetoer 
therefore presented the letter to this chief assuming that he 
trouldcifend to us the fevor retpaested of the uncle. TIjo 
wdd Koord acknowledged the compliment, with true oriental 
politeness, by promptly offering to turn about, and escort us 
tq on rWe declined his courteous oiler; he politely 
bowed thus signify big our release; and we passed on, grate¬ 
ful for the deliverance. 

I o-morrow we hope to enter Turkey, where there is a more 
eminent government, and much less danger from the Koords. 

vol il II 
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another, of about the samcBize. the Troyan, enters the plain 
from the mountains on the South West. The two, beside 
many smaller streams, sufficient to sustain thrifty villages 
nil over the district, uniting their wntera, flow onward to 
the South, toward the Persian district of Scrdasbt. 

On the jjarl of the plaiu which we first entered, wo 
observed several clusters of juniper trees, shading a few 
graves, which, ns our muleteers told us, mark very sacred 
localities; and they proceeded to entertain its with sonic 
account of the marvellous Cores performed here, and the 
judgment! which the presiding spirits of these place* are 
said to have visited on many persons, dispensing them at 
will, respectively, to their lavorites and those whom they 
chance to dislike. The muleteers also told ns that, among 
the other merits of this charming country, it is much cole* 
hmted for if ic production of a great variety of medicinal 
plants and grasses, physicians trow India, even, coming kero 
to gather them. 

jjejdn is nominally Persian soil, and is reckoned as be* 
longing to SooUod^ from which it is separated only by 
a low range of mounted no. Hut the wild Bilbos Koorda 
who inhabit it, acknowledge little allegiance to any govern¬ 
ment. The Persians of Sooldoor., for instance, two years 
ago, repaired an old fort in Lvjan, to aid them in maintain¬ 
ing their authority j but the KoortU soon summarily demol¬ 
ished it, the garrison hard! v escaping with their lives. 

Our stage to-day was about thirty miles. We were on 
our horses nine hours, travelling slowly, at the pact* of a 
caravan. We encamped for the night at the south-western 
extremity of the plain, just at the base of the high, snowy 
mountains that hero form the l»oundnrv between Persia and 
Turkey, near the village of I Li nee. ’ This village is the 
residence of Kara-ina Agha, tiie most prominent chief of 
the large, powerful tribe of the Billxm Koords, and the 
same who was the most conspicuous leader of the Koordtsk 
hordes which invaded Oroomiah last autumn, and sacked 
some fifteen villages on the southern part of the plain, the 
nearer chiefs of uoahnoo having implored him to come to 
their aid, and share in the spoil. Our anticipations of bcintr 
the guest of the man whose name is so terrible as a robber 
were naturally somewhat peculiar, and not altogether agree¬ 
able. We however tailed to see the drie$ who was absent 
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sufficiently dreary, high up t lie mountain, ns we were, with no 
human habitations near us, except those of our rude, nomad 
neighbors. The clouds, however, at length clean'd up, and 
the rising sun broke out upon us almost us suddenly ;lh the 
storm had done, and it was nil the more grateful to us, in 
the drenched state of our tents, trorn the strength and sud¬ 
denness of the contrast, 

AVe proceeded about two miles, stilt in a western direc¬ 
tion, and reached the mountain-ton. From the lofty summit 
of this ridge, scenes of most sublime grandeur ’suddenly 
opened upon our view. Far Wow and beyond us lay the 
plain of Lejiiii; and along its southern border stretched the 
great mouiUnin-rauge which forms the general boundary 
between Turkey arid Persia, now covered with snow half 
wav to its base, and with its summit towering in the dim 
distance, and Handing with the skies; while its lower sec¬ 
tions, arid the low er ridges that wore nearer to us, of various 
heights and every diversity of contour, were in one case 
clothed in the softest and most beautiful green, and in 
another projecting in the roughest and boldest crags and 
profiles of linked sterile rock, this endless variety of aspect 
Stretching away thirty, Ibrtv or fifty miles, and limited only 
by the horizon. 

Out course now changed again to a little South of West, 
and lay down a steep, narrow, rocky ravine, four or five 
miles. The plain of LejSn then began to open distinctly to 
our view*, in a narrow valley, which gradually expanded, as 
we proceeded, until one of the most picturesque and charm¬ 
ing landscapes that I ever beheld, filled our vision; and it 
was of such vast extent that the eye wearied in attempting 
to take it in. 

The plain of Lejuti is naturally one of the finest in the 
East. It must be nearly fifty miles in length, and from two 
to twenty in breadth, sweeping around from the north¬ 
eastern extremity, where we entered it. in the Ibrm of a 
crescent, to the West and South, the middle portion of it 
living much the broadest. This plain is gently undulating. 
Its soil is rich, and well watered; but most of ft Iks entirely 
*ks Koonlisli musters and occupants having little dis* 
^ OB, ri° n to cultivate it. A small river is gradually formed 
trotn the mountain ravines on the north-eastern side, which 
the inhabitants denominate simply Rul>n, or the river; and 
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sweet notes of many warbling birds afforded us most grateful 
music. 

We bailed for the night near an encampment of nomad 
Koords. We bad come a stage of only about three boim 1 
four teen or fifteen miles, but were told that there was no 
other stopping-place beyond u&, near bunion habitations, 
that we could reach to-day. Tie place of our encampment 
was so charmingly rural and commanded such a variety of 
grand and beautiful views, that we were not very reluctant 
to hall though we had made but a short dny*e journey* 

Till now, we bad not pitched our tents. Thu rainy 
weather had deterred m To-day for the first time on our 
journey, therefore, we tasted the luxury of encamping on 
the green grass, which was on a level wills patched of snow, 
of inhaling the air pure from its native heavens, and of 
looking abroad freely on the wonders rind delights that a 
divine hand had spread out around us ? instead of being 
caged in a dark, filthy, native hovel, surcharged with not the 
most agreeable calory and ewarning with loatbsomo vermin. 
We could timv dip water from the crystal spring near our 
tents, and ice it with the enow that lay sparkling in the 
bright sun near by; and we could obtain plenty of fresh 
milk, g&pord and Jcinud p from our inignitnrv neighbors. 

On the southern bank of the Saouj Boofak river, about 
two miles above the bridge which k near the town, we 
observed to-day several more soda-springs, marked by their 
white conical mounds, like those already mentioaed The 
com mon rooks on out route are a bluish limestone, and 
more or less red sandstone; ami such are the prevailing 
rocks in ad these regions. Several clusters of large juniper 
trees, by the road side, also arrested my attention to-day, 
and, on inquiring, f was told that this tree is very Common 
in all parts of KoordWan, and on some of the islands of 
the lake of Oroomialn 

May ft.—About day-break, we were waked up by a sud¬ 
den gust of wind, which, with almost the violence of a 
tornado, caused our teats to dance like witches, and ihc rain 
soon fell in a heavy shower. Our tent-pins began to give 
way, and they would have failed, and let the tenU down 
upon ue, bad not the ropes beeu immediately soured by 
means of largo stones. "Fhe ruin continued to pour dow n 
for an hour r and our prospect, it must he confessed, was 





propelling the town; rnul n band of nmriciatis was immedi¬ 
ately mustered, to go out and escort tbem t jls a token of the 
popular Joy; but the whole proved to be only a r uni or* 
" did 


The bird did not respond to the noisy welcome by making 
its appearance, 

May 2 —We rose early, our lu>n?es were soon at our 
quartern and vve were on unr way. Wo ivenxssed the stone 
bridge by which we had approached Baouj Boo Ink. and fol¬ 
lowed the narrow valley of tb driver* on the northern bunk, 
our course being a little to the South of West* Tlie moun¬ 
tain scenery, oil each side of tlm river, was at once grand 
and beautiful, anil strongly reminded me of ilia lirat stage 
on the route from Trebiswwl to I^zerooio, and vividly re¬ 
called tny impressions and Jcdings on my first (and journey 
in these'eastern countries, which wto on that route. The 
mountains were verdant to their summits; and at null fields 
of wheat, and thrifty orchards of the pear and apricot, 
skirted the margins of the ri ver, at frequent intervals. 

About five in lies above ftunnj Boolak in the small village 
of Byraut Shah, :t Koordirii village, ns arc all others m 
these region Sr A short distance above Bynigi Shah our 
road turned more directly toward the West, and at length 
the river, ho deep and furious below that it could not be 
crossed except by the bridge, being now much swollen by 
the inciting su<jw on the mountains, suddenly diMppcaitu, 
ami wo saw only small brooks gliding down as many sloping 
valleys, which radiated in the mountains before ns, from 
the larger one that we had followed- Xcar this junction is 
the village of Diarbfldtocn 

Our course inov lav on one of the large bnx>ks, along 
the margin of which we wound our way upward and still 
upward, beguiled by the charming views, the odors, and the 
sounds, that regaled our senses, till the brook hud Women 
tiny rill, and we found ourselves almost at the summit of a 
snow-capped ridge, Uur enjoyment of nature hud been 
exquisite, during our ascent; Inhere were, still, small fields 
of wheat, ami el inters of apricot, pear* apple, and walnut 
trees, on the margin of the brook, the trees seemiug in 
some places to grow wild, and now in luxuriant blossom 
and foliage, mingling thrir various hues like sheets of bril¬ 
liant nosegay-, There was a rich fragrance from the fresh 
smiling flowers that decked the mountain rides; and the 
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from Mosul, instead of advancing toward it r Nnw, we we re 
happy to turn our feces directly toward the place of our 
destination* This circuitous reside is probably the best, utid 
perhaps the only practicable one, at this season. The dis- 
triet of Ooahnoo, through which the more direct route 
passes, bus been in a very disturbed state, eve? since the 
Koonls of that place mado their irruption upon a part of 
the plain of Ornomiah, lust autumn. Besides, the deep 
puo^vri on Lhe high mountains between Goal moo and Ravan- 
dooK would doubtless render the pawing very difficult, if not- 
impossible, "a that route, so early in the season. The same 
ob^uele, deep snows, would also prevent our going at Ibis 
time of the year, through the mountain^ by the still shorter 
route among the XestoriEmsc 

On the top of the highest ridge on the route between 
Ooshmoo and Kavondoaz, which is called the Pass of tfriW 
iSftwt r meaning in the Kouribsh hmemcic., the azure-pillar, 
is a dark marble pillar, eight or ten feet high placed on a 
large pedesud, on which arc inscriptions in the Cuneiform 
character* This pillar was visited a few years ago by Major 
Jlftwlitison. who copied the inscriptions, and supposed Lhc 
pillar to commemorate the journey of -Alexander, ou this 
route, in his pursuit of Darius.* 

The locusts arc now making their appearance on the de¬ 
clivities around the town of Sooty Bookk f to the no small 
apprehension aud sorrow of the inhabitants There is a 
certain bird in the East, resembling the sparrow in size, 
which eagerly devours the locusts, and there in a prevalent 
belief among all classes in these lands, that water from some 
reputedly sacred Localities attracts this binL At Shiraz, 
let instance, there is a spring which is regarded as such a 
local it v ■ and at Anlehil bs another. A bottle of water, pur¬ 
chased with money, from the Moolah who presides over the 
spring, was lately brought from this latter locality to Saouj 
Bookie, iis m antagonist to the locusts. Anri yesterday 
there w:ia a rumor abroad, that a flock of the sapient bml^ 
attracted by the power of the mysterious water p was ap- 

* tfr. prrtnu i* nut fintirek rfllTVCi in Hun Btatenumt. Mujiir IUwiii>NTri 
“could odj «jpy n few LtoLiicci Wttrau on tho wtmi ten of iU* vhkh" 

he n3cU *^ri& howeyer eeplninlj <-( lljr Adrian t™; FW Jnunuit */ Rom J 
-dristf* VQlTr \\ £5, mad J'ntmul of Rv ¥ *i 

M Jt P- £1- CoitlL yf Phil 
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Saouj Bookk is n place of a good deal of trade. In the 
bazaar, we saw merchants from Tabreejt, Mosul, ami Oroo- 
muili. It b particularly important ibr iu trade in gall-nut^ 
which are brought to this town from the different parts of 
Koordiaian, md thence transported to Constantinople and 
Europe, by way of Erzenoom and Trcbizond, and to Russia, 
by way of the Caspian Sea. 

There are about a hundred families of Jews m Saouj 
Boolnk, and we had met with some at M uhaimned Shah, 
the lust village in Sooldooz. Thus scattered over all these 
regions is the remnant of Israel. 

April 29.—In the evenings an Armenian priest from a 
village eight or ten miles distant, called Darakk, stated to 
us that there tire fifteen Armen mil families in Lis village, 
and ten Nestofiaii families, the latter also, in their deficiency 
of a priest of their own people^ looking to him as their 
spiritual shepherd. These ten Nestorkn families, and one 
family in the town, are now the only Historians in the dis¬ 
trict of Saouj Bool&k. which formerly contained a consider- 
able population of that people* 

April 30*—Being mmole to obtain horse?, wo were obliged 
to linger at Saouj Iloolak another day. In the afternoon, 
WC visited the soda-springs already mentioned. There are 
six or eight of these springs, a few rods apart, around each 
of which has arisen a conical mound of soft white lime- 
stone, from the accumulating deposits of the water, Mr. 
Stocking carried with him some tartaric avid, which we 
mixed with tumblers of soda-water from the spring, and 
drank to our own satisfaction, and the great astonishment 
of the natives who accompmned us, an<j who before knew 
nothing of the valuable properties of these springs. A 
Koord who accompanied us stated that there are ns stride 
quarries* in el mountain aliout two or three miles to the 
South-West of Snouj Boolak; and there were slabs of mar¬ 
ble in a grave-yard near by T said to Lave been taken from 
that mountain." 

Maij 1,-—Considerable rain fell during the last night, but 
the weather was perfectly dear this morning, for the first 
time since we left Groomlah, though the sun had frequently 
appeared, during this time, at short intervals. 

At Saouj IWilak our course changed from South-East to 
South-West. Hitherto, we had been receding somewhat 
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April 28.—We proceeded five fureaks, more than twenty 
mile*, to-day, in a South-South-East direction, tg the town 
of Siigtij Boolnk. SooldooB is at the south-western corner 
of tbs lake, and our ftage to-day led ,iw back from it, among 
the Koordisb mountains. Wo gradually rose, after leaving 
the plain of Sooldoosi, til! we reached the top of a high 
mountain-ridge. From thence our way was down a steep 
descent, and then we wound up another ridge, from the top 
of which we saw the town of Saouj Boolak lying directly 
below ms, in a small, deep valley, encompassed on all shies 
by mountains. Near the town we crossed the Saouj Boolak 
river. by an old high stone bridge of tour arches, two of 
which are broken down, and their places supplied by tim¬ 
bers covered < >ver with sticks ami looec stones. This bridge, 
winch is about one hundred and fifty feet long, was origin - 
ally built of tine hewn limestone. "Just on the southern 
bank of the river are several soda-springs which deposit a 
species of while limestone, and grave-stonea ate hewn from 
a quarry of the same near bv. The town probably takes 
its name, Hamj Boeiak, or Cold Spring, from a pure" spring 
junt below it, said to be remarkable for the coldness of its 
water. 

Several showera fell in the course of our ride to-day, and 
hail in one instance, But our India-rubber cloaks shielded 
us from harm, or exposure: and the scenery was delightful 
among the mountains, now green to their tops, except a 
few patches of snow, and with large flocks hero and there 
grazing on their declivities. The season is now very pleas¬ 
ant, and favorable for travelling over these regions, though 
we may expect more or less rain. 

The’town of Suouj Boolak lies directly on the south¬ 
eastern bank of the river, half a mile below the bridge. 
It is unwalled. Being low, and surrounded by high moun¬ 
tains, it must he very hot in summer. It is a Koordisk 
town, of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of the dark red sands tone and limestone soil of the 
valley, which the ruins soon wash down from the walls. 
Most"of the rooGi project a little, and thus partially protect 
the buildings. 

There are four Armenian families in Saouj Boolak, with 
one of whom wc took lodgings for the Sabbath. 
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of Shtitutiam lit Dule p to Ncgaddeh, the principal town 
of SooIJook ; but the danger from the Koords on the moun¬ 
tains above was now considered ns too great to allow us to 
go that way; and even on the lower road, near the lake, 
we were pointed, in it deep ravine, to the graves of several 
Persians recently murdered them by the Koards, and to a 
cave in a rocky ridge, near by„ that Lri much frequented as 
a den of robbers. And as we advanced toward Booldooz, 
the people on the way expressed great surpriso that we had 
come over the fearful stage unharmed. There is a great 
deal of disorder m this part of Persia, at the present time, 
resulting from the negligence and inefficiency of its misera¬ 
ble rulers; and robberies and murders ure very frequent. 
The day we left Oroomiab, we observed a few very small 
locusts, by the roadside, and wo bad seen increasing nura- 
bera all the way, as we proceeded. But to-day, some of the 
declivities along which we passed were literally covered with 
them. Their early appearance presents a melancholy pros¬ 
pect lor the inhabitants, especially the \hjot. who are now 
obliged to pay four times the ordinary price for grain, on 
account of the ravages of this game soourgo, the locust^ in 
this district, the past two years. 

After passing down' upon the plain of Booldooz, we pro¬ 
ceeded two miles, and came to the river Jeddor, which flows 
down to the lake from the West It wm now overflowing 
all its banks, owing to the melting enow on the upper ridges 
of the surrounding taountabui, as well jls the rum that was 
falling. The river, which is ordinarily one hundred and 
fifty feet wide at this place, now spread itself out to a 
breadth of live or six hundred feci, and was so deep that 
we were obliged to hire strong meti to curry our loads over, 
on their shoulders. After reaching the southern batik of 
the Jodder, we rode out of our direct road, two miles, to 
the villager of Rakhtsna, which con mins *ix Nestorian fiimi- 
liw, ibr the soke of stopping among our own people* 
Soohlooz is a very fertile district, mon? than twenty miles 
long from Kast to West, and from ten to fifteen miles broad. 
It is shut from the lake by u low ? broken ridge of hills, and 
enclosed on its other sides by grassy mountains. Immense 
quantities of grain are annually exported from Swddooft. 
In this: time of scarcity, we passed many loads of wheat 
from thk district. 
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lower part of it, at the village of Kergftq ? which b perched 
on n bold profdOfttory that stretches a short distance into 
the lake. The lake is gaining upon the village by gradually 
undermining It, the soil at the base of the hill on which it 
stands being sand, which is overlaid by thick rocky strata 
of conglomerate* AY ft passed along "the high cliff thus 
formed. It hung frightfully over our heads, while the 
waves dashed angrily bdlftw. 

Our stage to-day was short, not more than sixteen miles j 
but our muleteers, being from Kergan, must stop there with 
their families, for the night* 

Wo were invited to tike lodgings in an upper room of 
the highest bouse in the village, belonging to Harcem Khan 
of Groomiah* who is the owner of Kcrgun, and occupies 
this house only when he happens to be in the village, usu¬ 
ally some part of the summer. The views of the lake from 
this point are very extensive, and almost enchanting* 

At cveiling, a villager with gun in hand brought to us a 
present of a pigeon, which lie tiad shot, and said to us t as 
he presented it, “Such* Bir, may your enemies bc, t? an inci¬ 
dent that naturally reminded us of the terms in which the 
death of Absalom was reluctantly announced to his anxious 
father by CusM: iL Is the young man Absalom wife? and 
Citeh! answered *The enemies of iny lord the king r and nil 
that rise against thee, to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
is. ttr Another villager brought us the finest flower that 1 
ever beheld, w hich he had picked* in its wildness, on the 
neighboring mountains. It had the appearance of a large 
bouquet, and it was only by mspectiou that wc could be 
per&uadcd dint the whole grew upon a single stem. It con¬ 
sisted of some fifteen beautiful tulip-flowera, entirely dis¬ 
tinct which encircled the stem, bending gracefully down¬ 
ward, while a rich tuft of long green leaves rose in the 
midst, and hung over the tulips, as if to give a modest 
blushing air to the splendid cluster, by partkdl y veiling their 
brilliant crimson color. 

April 27.—Our road to-day lay near the lake, most of the 
way* We left the district of Dole, by passing over green 
meadows and fertile wheat fields three or four miles, and 
then, crowing low rocky ridges, entered the district of 
Sooldooz. On a former occasion, almost Fourteen yearn agt>, 
I travelled this way by the upper road f from the village 
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April 25, 1S4JL—Leaving ray home at Srir ? at 7 o'clock, 
A A1. 1 started for Mosul, I rode to the city, and remained 
there til! I o'clock, P*H* engaged in ra>mpfetiiig iny prepu- 
xadons for the journey. 

We rode to Takkv, a Ne$tomn village near Ardishai, 
and stopped for the night with Priest Skalcetu, who aocotm 
named us from ihe city. Ardishni and Takky arc about 
fifteen mile* South-Soutli-Eiiat of the city of Dnxmiiah. 
They are large villager, the two containing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, 

April 26.—Mar Gabriel accompanied ns on our way as 
iiir tv& to the Jiarandooz river, about two miles from 1 his 
village. He dashed through the swollen stream, with his 
characteristic boyishness, the water rising to his hole's 
hack, while we preferred to cross the bridge, which was 
near at hand. Our road to-day lay near the lake, and its 
direction Was South by Eit>t + After proMcdiiig five or aix 
miles, we halted an hour for the muleteers to bait their 
horses. As we looked baek T the immense plain of Qroo- 
miith Jay stretched out before us is all its grandeur and 
loveliness, which, at this verdant season, more than any 
other, utterly defy description* Reloading our horses, we 
crossed n gravelly ridge which rung down to the lake from 
the western Mountains, and thus passed into the small dis¬ 
trict of Dole, which is the southern extremity of the plain 
ot Oroorniah, eorresftending to the district of Anzd, in 
which Gavsikn its situated, at the northern extremity* Dole 
is a very fertile district, shut in between the Koordisb 
mountains and the lake. Wc stopped for the night in the 
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CLumbu d* Isku, *. * * ■ 4 

Cb urnba d r Karora, ** > $ 

Cbufnbn d 1 Koordhaya, 7 

Cbui n ba d T Tissu.. 5 

Chum had 1 Wultvrai, .. a 
Cbuxnba Smofea, ..,,« 4 

Chuxnba Tena, 4 

Cbummiktba, ....,„ 5 

Dadueh,_80?? 

Denvwa d T Walt®, _.,. 10 

labile Nahra, .._ ,,** &?? 

Kiilayat h a (KaJn Atlia), 36 ? ? 

Khan Dadiuh,. 3 

Koo (Kiyau), 20?? 

X^gippa,---- 20?? 

Lbsan, 200 ? 

ilnbua,.,.„.. 20? 

Total of houses in Tiyiury, 


Malota (Malotali), *«* * 15 

Mar Saws,._, + * 1 

MadiaKusru,. * w # .«,. 50 

Merga, --,. 60? 

JI in fan ish (Mini yaniV 80 ? 

Huflra, .,■,«* * .._ 2 

Oriaths,__ 12?? 

Bawds d K N sih> 12 

Itoma Smuka, **«*.„. 4 

Rompta, ** *. 91?? 

Salaberka,__ i + + 160? 

Sew|iidho (TVraspino)p 62 

Shun, _ .... 15?? 

Siyadhor. **,,*»*.*** 12 
Zawitlm (Zawitab), . P P 60? 
Zerawa, ***. fi?? 
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In estimating tbo population of the Mountain Nestori&n 
districts from the number of houses* it is necessary to make 
a liberal allowance of individuals to each, probably not less 
than ten. Supposing, then, that some villages may have 
been omitted in the above estimate of Tiyarv. we are war- 
ranted in setting down its population as at leiist fifteen thou* 
sand. From independent inquiries made of several intollb 
gent Neatoriaiis, both at Mosul and in the Mountains, the 
Fatriardi himself being one of the number* and with the 
help also of Dr. Grant's Life, in Kbordi^tan, I made out, in 
1844 t an estimate similar to t he abo ve, of all the Nested an 
tribes, ami the result Convinced me llmt the whole Christian 
population of Koordislttn, ^longing to this sect, at the 
commencement of the difficulties in 1848, did not exceed 
nor in any way vary much _ from filly thousand sods/ It is 
to l>c hoped that the reduction of tins country by the Turks* 
now nearly if not entirely realised, will remove the bamara 
which have heretofore excluded this people from inter- 
course with the Christian world, and that the missiormries 
st Qroomkh mil hereafter be able to fill up the blank, yet 
existing, in our knowledge of one of the most ancient and 
interesting of Christian wets. 
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conjecture. Dr. Wright, having traversed the country be¬ 
tween the 2ab and the Khutor, in the precise region in¬ 
volved in the question, is a witness whose testimony cannot 
be set aside. In the note dated August 24, 184ft, referred 
to above. Dr. Wright thus speaks, " The only river to the 
West of the church of Mur George, is the Kkabor t —a 
nrnge of mountains intervening' Just East of the church 
is a small stream, a branch of the 2kb. ? Upon such au¬ 
thority. there can he no hesitation in striking out the Little 
Zab of Dr. Ainsworth, and in laying down the Khabor in 
aoxirdance with its position on the map published by Ur. 
Grunt, in the Hprmg of 1841. Thu* I have done upon the 
small chart, and I have added the llazii branch of the Kka- 
bor t which is a river so large ns to bo crossed with rafts, 
about nine hours from Jesiie, or three-fourfhs of the dis- 
tiinee from Jeaire to Zaeho. The river Van, abt hours from 
desire, I have also laid down^ although much smaller than 
the Hazil, as its name seems to import a distant source near 
the city of that name, and indeed I wa_s informed that itu 
origin ur ns ibna indicated- 

Among other objects of our tour, an important one was to 
ascertain, by approximation, die population of the Mountain 
Ncstorian district?. For this purpose I counted, as accu¬ 
rately u* practicably the houses in every village which we 
visited, and in other cases I sought to arrive, by inquiries, 
as near to the true number as possible* In tiic following 
list of the villages of Tixary T the numbera unmarked are 
actual counts, those marked with an interrogation are ihc 
estimates of Dr Grant, and those marked with two interra- 

f attens an 1 estimates derived directly from natives. When 
>r r Ainsworths spelling differs Irom mine, J have added it 
in brackets. Rimipta and KuLiyathu arc clusters, the first, 
of ten villages, and the other, of seven. Hera wok was given 
me m the name of several villages, so distinct cl? to be sepa¬ 
rated by ranges of bills; but as I could obtain no other 
name for either of them, I have included all in one. 

Aahitha (Ashitah), ... 300? Biadzu, „,... 12 ?? 

Bedyalatha,.. 14 Chumba, .. 2U 

Chumba-ber-Hai,.., *. 4 



Chumba d' Braufrinfl,,, 2 

Chumba d f Hatha, .,., 14 
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Kiiiboi, Lc went Vi ost mid Soutli-Wost, mul lifter n tweutv- 
four hpura’ ride reached DenplD^, which is a Koordish town 
1,according to Dr* Grant, who parsed between the places 
June 13,1843,j eighteen miles North-East of Jesini 

Filially, it gives me no little pleasure to refer to an un- 
published work of the lute Dr. Grant, as affording the best 
authority upon the question under examination. As the 
tour and publication ol Dr, Ainsworth followed close upon 
those of Grant in 1840—1, the latter felt greatly interested, 
in his three subsequent toum, to verify or disprove the 
accuracy of his former map. In the work now referred to f 
entitled fey him, Life in Xbordisttm, I find the following 
statement under the date of August 16,1842. He was then 

S ing to Ashiihn from ibe pasture grounds of the Melek of 
lurnbft. North of Malota, in company with Alar Shimon* 
the Nestorian Patriarch. Ho says, “After crossing tho 
brook called by Ainsworth the river of Itha, we rode four 
lioiii^ to the top of a mountain commanding a moat ex¬ 
tended view. From here we saw Zacho, which bv cmniiass 
lav directly Wat-SouthAVest;” and he adds, “this was 
afterwards verified by counter observation. 1 ’ These two 
observations of Hr, Grant seem to prove the inaccuracy of the * 
map of the Koval Geographical Society; for the compass used 
by Dr. Grant was exceedingly delicate, haring a line needle 
some three indies ia length: mid m it was applied to both 
enrb of the course, no variation conceivable can account 
for the difference between the direction WesbSouttWtot 

™r ^ at % Nortl^ m it is laid down by Dr 

Ainsworth, d 


Between hr, Grnntand Dr, Ainsworth, there is another 
important gftogtaphjral qncstion at issue, which it seems 
desirable to settle, W e refer to the large stream kid down 
V ^ Ainsworth under the name of the Little Zak Is 

# hj fcrwi nniT Ahv j L k 1-..1 T . 1 F.J i 


y ,1 ljju uux AjJiilS* />QLD XS 

there any such branch of the Zab extending fifty or sixty 
j to the ^Orth, in the direction of Van? 'From the 


miles 


- * * i an j jh Tom the 

smallness of the month of the stream allodged to have this 
remote Ongm, I might doubt ns to the allegation; but haonil v 
the question can be settled without having resort to mere 


,bclIw ]»**£ <w T3> pfh.^ 

nrarw ni therefoft fftrefullr iwiod at w, ciw* L | «w of U» [J^L. f ^ 1 
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, In going from Mosul to Ashitha. (Ashitoh.) our route was 
direct, ana our course nearly due North- We were thirty* 
four find three- fourth hoars m performing the journey,, our 
ro^l the ftfei eight houts being flne ? and almost perfectly 
level, and the remaining twenty^ix hums mad three-quar* 
teiv, one-third of it itt least being such as might he railed 
good road tbr traveling on hogback. Ls it conceivable 
that we should have made only 36' of latitude: as laid down 
in the map of the Koyd Geographical Society? Or, to 
take 11 stronger case of the same kind, we were seven hours 
in going to A shit ha from a point directly East «-f Konmroo 
Kala, (Kitbh Kmnri + ) whereas, aeooirdiiig to Dr. Ainsworth, 
the distance cannot l>e more than two or three miles. 

Again, at Jukmcrk (JuLamerik) we were tohl f by good 
authority, that a foot messenger could go to Van, although 
through a mountainoufl region T in three (Lays; and to Mo*ul 
by way of Jesin* the road being mostly level, in five da vs. 
According to Dr. Ainsworth, J'damerk is much nearer to 
Mosul than to Van n and one would sooner think of going 
from Julamerk to JosmJ by the wav of Mosul* than' from 
Jukimerk to Mosul by the way of Jesir^ 

Farther, (calling in other travellers to aid us in our com- 
pfmfloii,) Dr. Wright, mission ary of (lie American Board 
at Oroomiab, in describing a tour through Koordistan, in 
say* that bis route wm nearly direct north-west ward, 
until arriving at Kermi, a village KortteEftst of Julamerk* 
Under the date of August 24, I846 t in reply to a question 
as to the comparative latitude of dulamerk and Uroornkh, 
bo says, ,k As to the latitude of Juktnerk, 1 can. only conjee- 
turc, as we had no instruments with m to make olxserva- 
tjonfL My opinion is, and Mr. Breath V r (Ins companion in 
the tour) ,l agrees with mine, thivt Julamcrk in farther North 
than Uroouiiah. say ten or twenty miles, if not more." 

Still timber, after leaving the church of Mar Georgu, Dr, 
Wright, pursued a westerly course about two bourn, to the 
head waters of the Khabor, down which he went south- 
westward five and a half hours. Some seven hours farther 
on, part of the time going eastward even, he reached a 
cattle of the Artooahai Xooinds^ Afterwards, leaving the 

Tb*' reader -will ftbiqrv itiat thn looLlion of tlw AftPgpiud Krwd* iw> 
<uftls Ewarly wjsh th# ran^ of mountains Wring- t hat tumft, h* Ui4 dtfWn 
m fay ciLiiji. OOBfimiHj thin nui^ I tA'ouVJ bore that frtjni the M 

VUL. It y, 
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accompanying map has been prepared from the one thus 
““*? by placing upon it a thin sheet of paper, and tracing 
the lmt-P with a pen and Side. Jf any more have been 
lucute, therefore, they were made at the time of the survey 
and it may be well to state a few precautions which were 
taken, to guard against them. 

A* the route passed over was for the most p:irt exceed- 
ltigly mountainous, and the stems often very difficult of 
ascent and descent, an allowance for these was Burned i n 
the margin or my notes, at the end of each such 7 course ■ 
and by vomiting and measuring the steps of our animals on 
level and billy, reeky and smooth read, an attempt was 
made to reduce all ti , the standard of level t nivellm- The 
direction of the individual courses was verified hy beck 
ward observations from every elevated point- -jj gbort 
courses, except when my animal was restless. bciii.» taken 
without dismounting, but all long ones, as well na the obset- 
vauotts of venficatitm, with the compass resting upon some 
elevated object, and with every Mmspoading kiire. ft was 
not deemed that these or any other precautions, in such ctr- 
camstnnoes, would form a perfectly accurate map but with- 
out tiiein, it waifpMn that even iui approximation to truth 
could not be hoped for. ' 

B,V comparing the map thus made with that of Dr Aihs- 
worth pUWwji at London in mi, in the Jwrml of L 

&/rr v V m . iMviU bcs ™ n that, though wo 
i ? utl t,ie COUdtr y of the Mountain Xcstoii- 
mis (GhaWeana) m view, a* the special object of o. ]r visits 
we have mrido it to differ in latitude more than the whole 
d...an» wbieh he him removed ii f™„,„ SUlrti 4 l 2£f 
" •? *■ nualler, or Iho Jishmco Uarethel ureat 

CT r it might lie difficult to ascertain who was most in error’ 
but m a diversity of more than half a degree of hiiiterfo 

o^hLtWr ?ficient to find somewhat to put either 

or both cl us, as tonnsta, in the wrung. The iblbwiucr 

" “ h ° P ^ T wUl Kne t0 r u ^e the reader to ? 

SSlT l T P !! T,30n * 0U ^T 8ults ’ ritl(i to ntakc them more 
tatelUgibla, 1 luive annexed to my map a small k -| lujrt r ,t .l ' 

who e country lying i*twetm W 1 L,d 

and Oroomiah, ami placed upon it the atnatiojin aligned to 
the Places presently to be mentioned, by Hr AiiSrth 
(marked A,) and myself (marked S.) ' ^ 
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AimtnU Trcrkcj. Augmt 30. IMP* 

Deab Sth, 

The uceomprinving map of a portion of Koordistan ]h- 
forwarded to die Society, with the hope that, though a small, 
it may hot be an uninteresting contribution to the geogra¬ 
phy of that part of Asiatic Turkey. Its value, when com¬ 
pared with the maps of other travellers, must depend upon 
its comparative accuracy; anti, as I tee! no disposition to 
judge my own production, permit me to state briefly the 
manner in which it wuh constructed, and to add such farther 
evidence as seems to \ rove its approximation to the truth. 

The tour during which this map was made, was performed 
bv mo, in company with Rev. Thomas Laurie, as n mis¬ 
sionary of the American Ifcwnl t» the Mountain Neato- 
riaiss, in August and Sentetuber. LH44- Considering the 
longitude ami latitude ol Mosul as sufficiently settled, J 
com me need my survey, and my man, from that city as a 
starting point,' [[living men and mules at our own disposal, 
we travelled onlv in the morning ami evening, and 1 em¬ 
ployed the middle of each day in plotting the ground gone 
over during the previous twenty-four hours. The direction 
of each course was taken with an accurate pocket-compass, 
and the distance travelled was measured with a watch, each 
hour of time laung reckoned at three miles. Each course 
was then bid down upon a sheet of three miles to an inch, 
and immediately after our return to Mosul, the whole was 
reviewed, and reduced to the *be now forwarded. The 
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of misapplied ingenuity in blocking up the avenues to 
knowledge, and compelling the student to devote his ener¬ 
gies to learning the means, rather than to making progress 
m the ends of knowledge. Books arc printed upon paper 
made from a species of mulberry t which possesses much 
mom tenacity and durability than the Chinese bamboo- 
paper. They are sold for a small price, and there is a 
greater diffusion of knowledge stud acquaintance with tha 
written language, among the muss of the people, than one 
would BUppoaOj oomridcriiig the labor of acquiring iL* 


* ftw- Chitfftr toL X pp. iiOT (T, r wWo U n not* br mjFEclf an 

J*piin@m! lylUbfu^*, drawn ctunfl^ from Uitf Jfolrrfdii JuunittJ 
ra 1 il, friiicli hi la funitebi'd luLwt of tiur tacts hfif* ■titocL 


i* 
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without the meaning, nr sound, being given on the side, 
and generally written in the cursive and not the square 
printed form ; go that, if the number of signs employed m 
the five syllabaries, and the variants allowed in the Manyo- 
kana, all of which cannot be much less than three hundred^ 
together with the unlimited use made of Chinese character*, 
are all taken into consideration, it will he conceded that the 
Bchol&m of Japan have succeeded in making tbtir language 
one of the most difficult to read of any m the world, if 
indeed it he not the first in this respect So close and so 
extensive in the connection between it and Chinese, that 
before a Japanese student can make satisfactory progress in 
his own literal lire, he most acquire a knowledge of three 
of four thousand Chinese characters* ascertain how they are 
used by authors in his own country, and learn the modes of 
combining them with his own syllabic symbols, and the 
modes of writing them. Much of his time, therefore, is con¬ 
sumed in merely learning to read and write the numerous 
symbols contained in the syllabaries, all of which are con¬ 
tracted or mutilated Chinese characters; and when these 
are mastered, he is constantly liable to be stopped in his 
reading by unusual Chinese terms, thrown in to show the 
writer's learning, or to illustrate his meaning, for which he 
must recur to a dictionary. The cause of this loudness for 
using Chinese, seems to be pedantry on the part of Japanese 
authors, rather than that their own tongue is meagre, or 
uncertain* It is allowable, when a Chinese character b a 
common one, to insert it in Lhe text, without writing either 
the sound or sense, bv its side; and if this explanation 
is given of unusual characters, it is omitted when the char¬ 
acter is repealed in the same section. This license increases 
the labor of deciphering a page, inasmuch as the author's 
opinion of the commormc.^ of a character may be far from 
coinciding with his reader's attainments, so that the latter 
is compelled to refer to a dictionary, or shut up the book. 

The Japanese language is written in columns like the 
Chinese, llanchu and Comn T and reads from right to left 
The books are printed in the Chinese manner* from blocks; 
and the skill exhibited in the cutting of the page in the 
tortuo^is hira-kana, and other syllabaries, united with the 
cursive form of Chinese characters, and the intellectual labor 
required to decipher them, together, form a striking instance 
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kata-kuna is held by Japanese authors to be appropriate to 
pie i), and the kira-kaua to women; the two might oe prop¬ 
erly termed the Roman and the Italic, though they have 
little or no resemblance to each other. The liiru-kiuift is 
employed for epifitolfirv intercourse, iu books of a light kind, 
and oh all common occasions, and every scholar ls taught 
to write it elegantly and rapidly; there seems to bo no re¬ 
striction as to which of the symbols standing for si single 
syllable shall be employed, and the writer chooses the one 
which coalesces with its predecessor the easiest 

A third syllabary was invented about A. 1>. 1008, by a 
Buddhist priest called Ziaku-so, who was sent on a mission 
to China from Japan. He did not underatitnd the spoken 
Chinese, but, as he wrote it readily, he was directed to mnko 
out a list of Chinese uhanieters, with their meanings and 
soumls iu Japanese. He also made forty-seven letters for 
his countrymen, which are now used indiscriminjitely with 
the him-kaua, and it is not unlikely that some of the rip. 
plicate forms included under that, W derived from his 
syllabary. 

Them is still another ancient syllabary called Alartyo-kana, 
because a collection of odes, styled the- M>tu-yo t or Myriad 
Leaves, was written with it. It eciiehts of complete Chi- 
ncse chflnwterSt used phonetically, and written in full, or 
in abbreviated forms. It is mixed up with the two precede 
ing syllabaries in a very perplexing manner, because, with¬ 
out a fall acquaintance with the author’d meaning, it hi 
difficult to decide whether, in a given instance, lie \k using 
the characters phonetically, or lexigraphically. A Japanese 
writer is at litany to employ the Chinese characters when 
his composition can be mude more perspicuous, energetic, 
or accurate, and the popular taste Ihvors their frequent 
insertion. 

Another syllnbarv, made of other Chinese characters than 
those used in the Manyo-kana, considerably contracted, is 
called Ttrni^bkana r or .Japanese writing, It is used in com¬ 
bination with the him-kima, and the syllabary of Ziaku-so, 
the three forming the common writing of the people, and 
giving them the choice out of one hundred and forty-seven 

g mbols, to express forty-seven sounds In order td add to 
e labor of reading, other Chinese characters am inter¬ 
spersed here and there, sometimes with and sometimes 
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f i 

? wo 

O to or ]q 

*? Wfl 

ha or fa 

fi ha 

j< ba 

n g» 

^ pa 

3 yo 

— ni 

ft ta 

*j\ ho or fo 

ft da 

ho 

V re or (c 


¥ m 

"s. be or & 

JJ* zo 

x: be 

^ ism 

's pe 

dzu 

f- «“ 

^ ItO 

y do 

7 ** na 

+ chi 

7 m ar Ja 

* ji 

^ mu 

•) ri or li 

* u 

%, flu 

# i wi 

>V tu or Ili 



/ no 

"ff zn 

^ o 

* hi 

# hu 

V S' 

^ g« 

i yu 

■V ja 

mo 

*7 ie a 

^ mi 

>7 ke 

Zs shi 

T B* 

Z? zhi 

7 fu 

£ y* 

^ bu 

ti h i or fi 

?' pu 

fcf hi 

3. ko 

t" pi 

g° 

t nao 

j; ye cmrf c 

she 

f to 

■fef she 

y de 

^ su 

T a 


if 6a 

^ *J1 


4f nl M Asi f u ' languages, so in .Japanese there are no 
capiinl letters to designate proper nouns, nor are marks of 

SSST t^ A * l "\*oy«\. The former are occasionally 
cieuotul \\ drawiptf one or two lioaai a ton g the side of the 

or syllables, standing for the name of a ijerson 
or place, i jftecii out ot the ibrty^eighl symLoIs arc C hinese 
character* still m use. the others « re ,* mrls of 
urhitranl ly taken to denote their respectiv e sounds, 

kv ir V 110 i • lt , 1 ol h 1 ? 1, a fleoc,nt l “vlJaWv was invented 
hv Kohbo, which could he used to write JurWse witoo^ 

?jw AiJwoTSS 

* I r_ " the first, it is domed iiora Chinese eharac- 

S5 pf °? ea - viabd for each syllable, there are 

ihe'Jrr ’ j J ,J i a fe L u ‘ «*** even live, inodes of writing 
thufarf'S^- Ul % * h ,° k ’ u ! QounlijJ £to one hundred, e£ 

K marl “- A ioam 1,1 'he lurav 

this, beeanse o?«f° ei ' Ctl ;1 .Wf : r . number of types than 
unite when ivrm it? m w bich the different symbols 

t P % liui written one alter another in the column’. The 

TCL n_ —. 
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reign of this prince, about A. I>. 2S4, # Chinese characters 
begun to be employed, lie sent an envoy to the southern 
part of Core^t to obtain learned men by wh om tine litera¬ 
ture and civilisation of Chinn might be introduced into his 
dominions The messenger returned with Wunin t a de¬ 
scendant of KuiMsm the founder of the Han dynasty, who 
was appointed instructor to two princes, and diffused "among 
the people a knowledge of the Chinese characters, and ex- 
plumed the meaning of the dairies. The pure Chinese 
characters tire now employed principally in works of learn¬ 
ing, but are also used throughout the country, to write 
itanies of places, persons and other things. 

However, as me construction of the Japanese language 
diffc rs materially from that of the Chinese, the use of the 
written characters of the latter, alone, was found to be at¬ 
tended with many inconveniences; one of which was that 
mo,st of the common characters had several meanings, and 
consequently required a number of synonyms in the collo¬ 
quial Japanese. It was nut until the beginning of the 
eighth century, that a remedy for this inconvenience was 
found in the formation of a syllabary, bv selecting Chinese 
characters, in w hole or in part* an symbols for all the sylla¬ 
bles in the language. The author of this syllabary is Sup¬ 
posed to have been Kihi s and irom its being derived from 
mtgmente of Chinese symbols, lie called it kata-terna, or 
parts i d characters. Jt is used in dictionaries, to explain the 
meaning of the Chinese ■ and in religious writings, and other 
works, by the side of Chinese characters, to indicate ihetr 
pronunebtion, or signification; or between (hem, to mark 
ihc gram m ailed forma of the idiom, rendered difficult by 
the use of isolated characters This i-ro~ha f or syllabary, is 
formed on the same principle as the one invented by finest 
to write Cherokee; it consists of forty eight distinct sym¬ 
bols, increased to seventy-three syllables by the use of dia- 
critical marks, which affect the consonantal part. A fount 
°i ty'W f >r r tiim syllabary has recently l>een east in Kew 
\ ork* of which a specimen is here introduced, with the pro¬ 
nunciation of each character: 


* la Jb* < 3L a ci>7 k iLk frfe k « 

k fnry Cluvt. Tbe intli D* in rci^il tium A. D, 2*0 l v 31 2 Titaineb 1 * 
Annals dtt EmfXrwr* du Jajxm. p, 10. fowl L Or PdbL 
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NOTE 

ON JAPANESE SYLLABARIES. 


If r 


SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS 


pin? follflwiHir siatfinifELi- by Mr. ‘WiHutag, vf JJong-kon^ reswetinir ibe 
Mivrml fenm or writing' ill uW uno^ thfr eui* 1 llu-ir fiHgtn, with Us* 

■QHHsqWirjiBg *pwijn*iii of lb* Jajmm'rt ly|w? recently nil and Clift in (bis 
country, ji fount &f wbldi U in lh« pdttutiabjta of tbo OoTTfeppotuIing Scfrcliry 
uf lie StfCieiy, form a iiiitiLin appendix to the foregojng *rt tab. 

Lomu, or Ptil] 


The influence which the language and literature of the 
Chinese have exerted upon the aur rounding nations, during 
u long course of sign's, during even from before the Christian 
era is almost unequalled in the history of the human mind. 
The Coehin-ChkiefiejCorean^ Tibetans, Maadius, Lew-Chew* 
:ins r and Jammer, have till been more or less brought un¬ 
der the intellectual away of Chinese phik^ophete, through 
the medium of their language, which they have studied 
with a zeal and patience worthy of a better reward than h 
nfl irdod in the writings of ConliiritLB and his disciples^ All 
these nations have alphabets of their own, except the Oo- 
chiu-Chine^ but none of them have so mznplkated a fys- 
tttii of writing as the Japanese and Lew-Chcwans, who, in 
resi^ct to their literature, may he considered as one people. 
_ Up to the time of the sixteenth daYrt\ or monarch, named 
(Hzin-tenwpt the Japanese had no writing, but during the 
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ments, making rather a fanciful head-dress:** It will be 
observed also, that Eanayo^ oyeb mws are shared oft’ that 
being n mark of the married state* One of the peculiarities 
of the Japanese dress is the coat of arms worked upon it, 
which Mr. Williams thus describes: “The blazonry is a 
white circle about as inch In diameter, within which Is the 
device. The iynobiie vuh/wt are content tn have their family 
cost of arms worked in the seam on the bock, between the 
shoulders; but the officers bear their hcnildrv upon the 
seam of the dress in five places ,—on the back between the 
shoulders* inside each elbow, and on each breast. n f This 
custom has afforded the ingenious artist a ready mode of 
designating his characters, by marking them with their 
initials; a device which it will be perceived he Los availed 
himself of and which* in consequence of the discrepancies 
that present themselves between the different portraits of 
the same individual, b* F as Br H Ptizmaicr remarka, by no 
means superfluous. 


China* fCtfunitoru, Tot yL p. SCO. 


f Ibid, p. 3*7. 
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and the Japanese text fills up all the space which in our 
copy appears blank It represents the household of Tofrd 
on the in online when Sui&o was to come. To the right* 
Miaawo is handing a drink to old dame Kutsiwu, Koyosi 
is playing with her dolls: and near her, on the floor, are 
the little dog-duvt and her pietmu-book In the centre* 
Fantiyo, with a prayer-book in her band, is preparing to go 
to the temple; ami on the left, are Tofei and his sedimu In 
the background, over the head of Mis&wo* is a recess form¬ 
ing a sort of domestic altar, where the follower of the S\it?ao f 
or ancient imtioiiEd religion of the Japanese, pays Ids devo¬ 
tions, It is thus, descrfbed by Dr, G. H. Burger; “In the 
worship of the hunt] (spirits or gode,} particular dwellings 
for them are erected on earth* which are called mh/a; these 
are temples of various sizes, and built of wood,—the smaller 
of lignum vitie, the larger of cypress. In the centra of 
them, slips of paper fastened to pieces of lignum vitas are 
deposited as emblems of the godhead* and culled ffohe'L 
These jflAn are to lie found in every Japanese house, where 
they aro preserved in small shrines, oil an elevated spot* 
On both sides of the nwja stand fiowor-pots with green 
boughs, generally of the myrtle orpine* then hvu lamps, a 
cup of tt-2Lr and several vessels tilled with the liquor mix. 
Here every Japanese, morning and evening, offers his? 
pnvvers to the creator, Ten-sy o<Klai-zui, tF# 

Among the things in this pieture that most deserve no¬ 
tice, are the varieties of head-dress of the different charac¬ 
ters, Thus* the child Kovoai's head is shaved, with the 
exception of tw o or three little tufts. The old lady's scanty 
locks are simply secured with n riband. The head-dress of 
the younger adults is more elaborate, and is thus accurately 
descrilied by Mr, Williams: LL Thc Japanese shave the 
crown of the head, leaving the hair on the aides above the 
ears to grow lung, and combing it back to the occiput* 
where the whole is gathered up into a cue, and brought up¬ 
wards and forwards to the crown, and tied with a com; 
when tied, the end h? cut square off, leaving a little tuft on 
the top, The women are not shaved, but bind tbetr long 
hair on their heads, with a profusion of combs, and onm- 


■ CftfK'j* fttpetitorifi, v«L b. p. 321, A lullrf dewtipilflu \dU bt L f^uaiJ iu 
V tut SialwkTi ArcAh IMrtibany won Japan, AttL v. p. 2U. 
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toe Kamakura; then* the msctiiij between thp parents and 
their children was of a joyful and affecting nature, such aa 
words aru i]indecjante to describe. The olil Commatui«r was 
in ecstades at the happy turn which uffaira at length had 
taken, {tad lie presided at the wedding with great glee. 
Tnfci was afo. restored to Ihvor, and he and Wofaua were 
set up in the rice establishment formerly kept by iliosau. 
Being all distinguished for Alia! duty and aliection, they 
were blessed with a numerous offspring, and led hencefor¬ 
ward jHiaceful and happy lives. 


Tlte Japanese would seem to be very fond of seasoning 
their conversation with proverbs, from the number of these 
specimens of ancient wisdom which the book contains. 
1 he wit of the piece seems to consist in certain plays upon 
the meaning of proper names and other worth}, arid in a 
variety of innocent deceptions practised by the characters 
upon each other, to free themselves from the dilemmas into 
which they are brought. Notwithstanding the pains lie- 
stowed by J)r. FAznuuor on his translation, "it must lie eon* 
li-ssed that it is very obscure, and sometimes quite unintelli¬ 
gible; which wit]lout doubt is owing to the meagre nature 
of the helps at Ids command. Tndeed, to render :i|] the allu* 
mens perfectly iutdligiblc to an Occidental reader, would 
require a holy of annotation nt least as large as the hook 
itsdf, lint for this the materials do not yet exist; even the 
mimes of the towns, rivers, etc., mentioned in the tale, are 
not all to be found on any European map. Vet, in spite of 
these difficulties and drawbacks incident to the incipient 
state oi the study, an attentive perusal of the work as it is 
afford!! no little insight into the social condition of Japan, 
which, atnid^l all its peculiarities, bears a curious resemblance 
to that of Korops in the feudal ages. 

The wood-cute, too, us respects the amount of information 
they convey, are nearly as valuable as the text: they afford 
mail - illu rest)ug illustrations of the descriptions we possess 
oi Utedreuea, furniture, and domestic maimers of' the peo¬ 
ple. A lithograph of titie of these cuts is here given as a 
spmmera In the original, it is out into two^ down' the 
middle, the two halves being placed on two opposite pages; 
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go out and listen to the singer on a neighbor’s balcony, it 
being the night of n festival; but was obliged to stay m 
doors, as iherc was no one but. herself to mind the house, 
Sakitsi told her she might go, and lie would take charge of 
it in her absence,—a permission of which she gladly availed 
herself 

As soon ns she was gone, ho brought Komatsu into an 
inner apartment; and as they sat there in silence, and listened 
to the chant of the choristers which described the vam and 
ilcelmg nature of c&rthlv tilings the gentle Komatsu melted 
into tears at the thought or the fete she wm bringing on her 
beloved* This reminded Salami of the unfortunate loss ocea- 
sioned bv the barking of the dog; and seeing Wore him the 
little dogHzhest, which had been preserved by lofci and his 
wife in grateful remembrance of the self-sacrifice of Komatsu, 
he in his rage struck the mute image a violent blow. (Treat 
•was his surprise when out rolled the identical packet oi money 
which ho had thrown awnv T and which he afterwards learnt 
had fallen into TofeVs bool as he lay there waiting for some 
passengers* lie regarded this unlocked for piece of good 
fortune as a happy omen.; and he now besought Komatsu 
to reml the letter brought by Biusuke from her mother, 
p which she had not yet hrul course to open. The account 
of the preparations making by Kirtshva tor her daughters 
reception grieved the heart of Komatsu, as she thought 
of the terrible blow' her death would give to her affection¬ 
ate parent* But as she read on, Sakitsi learned to his 
unbounded delight, that the bride-groom to whom she had 
been betrothed in her third year, was Simano Sake, the 
youth whose expertness in archery had brought him into 
disgrace with his lord. The latter, Ktiteiwn proceeded to 
aav r was now willing to forgive the youth; and as soon 
na he could be found, the wedding would he celebrated. 
Sakitsi informed the sistonished Komatsu that he himself 
was the young man spoken of. As she had never disclosed 
to him her familv name, he had been prevented fromi recog¬ 
nising, in the object of his affections, his long afhanced 
bride. 

Of course all their sorrow was now turned into joy; nor 
Kid they suffered in vain, since the trials they had under- 
gone had thoroughly tested the strength and constancy oi 
their affections. Our friends immediately set off together 
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we them again, to die rather than return home and wed 
another, Sakitsi hade her be of good cheer. He told her 
that the money be had brought with him would enable her 
aunt, to purchase hack her freedom, in which ease she would 
be under no necessity of going borne against her will. But 
when he was about*to produce the gold, he discovered to 
his honor that it was gone. This hist blow of misfortune 
drove the lovers to despair, and they resolved to put an end 
to their lives together. , 

At this juncture, they heard the voice of persons up- 
pr rind ting tin; house. Komatsu hastily concealed her lo\*r 
tinder a dresser, tuid endeavored to remove the traces oi her 
recent agitation. The new corners proved to Vie "W ofitna 
and Yukhnuro Biuswkc. The latter announced that lie 
had just obtained and paid over the money for Komatsu a 
release, so that from that evening forth she was f ree. 1 ho 
jov this news was calculated to excite, was more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the obligation it imposed on Komatsu oi 
going home with lliuauke. Both she and her aunt besought 
him to return to her parent's and tell them that Misawo 
was already engaged to lie married, that she was sick, dead, 
any thing, rather than force her to accompany him back. 
Hiiisuke. however, was firm in urging the superior claims of 
filial duty over love. He depicted the ardent longing with 
which her parents counted the days till her return, and the 
despair into which her undutiful conduct would throw them. 
Komatsu feigned to be convinced by bis arguments, and 
promised to set out with him for Kamakura the following 
morning. Satisfied with this assurance, lliusuke took leave 
of her along with Woftna, whom he was to accompany to 
her own home. 

Salci mi then came forth from his hiding-place, and the 
two lovers, bund in hand, lied from the house along the 
shore. As they wandered along, they perceived jKiople 
with lanterns, belonging to the bouse they had left, who 
were evidently in search of them. The fugitives were then 
near Tolers house; and as all was sileut about it. they pro¬ 
posed to take refuge there. Sakitsi told his companion to 
conceal herself; while he went forward and recomioitred. 
He found no one at home but Woyosi; who informed him 
that her father and mother, learning that Komatsu had run 
away, were gone in search of her. \Y 0 yo 3 i was longing to 
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One dtiy. as Miosan was remonstrating with hint on the im¬ 
prudence and want of moderation of his conduct, a woman 
disguised. as a iortmie-teller came to the door, saying that 
vie had been sent for by Sftkitet to perform a com u ration. 
,or **!£ P ur I K)HC ^ ascertaining the cause of his illness. It 
was U omna in disguise, who came to bring him tidings 
of importance Iran his mistress. When the'old lady had 
been with diihcultr got out of the way, Woftuia told him 
that Komatsu 8 hither had been taken into favor again by 
Ins superior, and restored to his former pun it ion: ami that 
a young man named Yulrimuro Hiusuke, the foster-brother 
of Komutsu had come to take her buck to her father, who 
had affianced her to the son of a Wealthy neighbor. She 
told him also that Hiusuke, as soon as he w ns informed of 
Uie present servile condition of Komalsu, had mien stens 
to procure the money fur her freedom: thus the long clicr- 
wbud design of WoJSuia and lier husband, of freeing her 
themselves, would be frustrated; in which case, they would 
never darn to show themselves before the face of the old 
ottinnr, .Moreover, Komatsu had declared that she would 
the rather than break her plighted faith to Sukitsi. The 
object of V ofana, in coming to him, was to inform Snkitsi 
ot those facts, and to let him know that Komatsu would be 
that evening at a neigldxmng house, where the pressing 
nature of theeireurosUinoca made it necessary that he should 
meet her. 

In dm evening, Sakitsi, having obtained Miosan’s permis¬ 
sion, am being furnished by her liberality with the sum of 
one hundred tack, sullied forth to the neighbor’s house, 
where Komatsu was already seated at the window, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. An he drew near and spoke to her, a 
dog sprang lorth and barked furiously. Sakitsi threw a 
atone at bun, and in so doing the packet of gold fell from 
tils bosom to the ground. Nut perceiving the accident in 
uie dark, he caught up the packet also, thinking it wn» a 
* '^ Kp lLI3 ‘ ^^ the dog, As lie did pa lie heard a 
if 0 ! 06 ej6 *^°™b ^ rn n boat lying at the shore near 
,j ’ , uii * woman! whnt arc you throwing out here?" 
f\w. *1' v n0 ^ut shjaped into the house, where lie 

found Komatsu, in a state of great agitation. She confirmed 
1 account of M ofaria; and express-ed her 1 ictenuination, 
much as she loved and revered her parents and longed to 
tpi. n. - 


T 
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Part is&xmd. 

On R certain day, five years after the occurrences just 
mentioned, Komatsu, on returning home from a visit to a 
temple, met her aunt Wofitaa:* ami the latter naked her to 
acconipanv her home, where \\ ojosif was alone, practising 
her singing-lesson. J out us they arrived there, they perceived 
Tofei, and throe persona with him, getting out of a boat at 
the landing-place in front of tin* house. Those were no 
other than f&kitsi and two of his friends, As they drew 
near the house to take some refreshment, Komatsu recog¬ 
nised her lover; the ladies retired within doom, and Ko¬ 
matsu gave her aum an account of Saki tsi, and of his former 
attentions to her. As the gentlemen wit talking over their 
wine, without observing the presence of the ladies in a dis¬ 
tant part of the room, the conversation turned on die songs 
of el iavorite Japanese poet, mid on a certain female singer 
of repute, named Komatsu. Sakitsi said he had not seen 
her, and wus making some not very respectful remarks on 
persons of her profession iu general, when suddenly his eye 
alighted on our heroine, in whom he immediately recognised 
the long-lost mistress of his affections. 

As may Iks supposed, he lost no time iu seeking an inter¬ 
view with Komatsu, mid making a lormal declaration of his 
pnaaicni. He bml also the happiness of learning from her, 
after some bantering oil the subject of his recent remarks, 
that his love was returned; in proof of which she showed 
him a paper, containing questions about her lover, with 
which she had been a hundred times to the temple of Aizen, 
and the reswnscs she had received. The consequence was 
that Sakitsi neglected every thing else, to enjoy the pleasure 
of her society, ami lavished his money in taking her about 
from place to place. When his mother Miosan heard of 
this, she determined to trust him no longer out of her flight ; 
and accordingly she shut him up in his chamber, where his 
only consolation consisted in the nianv beautifril letters whicli 
his friend the physician secretly brought him from Komatsu. 


* Tilt- Lh mailt' by ooftlnwtinj; W furnu r iuu t’ammi, miJ pn-ltsiiw tbc 
pftrtirlt VC, which L* (itrux.il, fur [Tit- mfcci of ili-tiuni«ii, lift, re female auincx. 

j Thi i uuuc ta auult- frolu Kuvoei, by rulirli luting tli« jih-dl Vr> for fat, 
which hitter ini'Juu • liLtk." 
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be invoke from his dream, and ns soon, as it begun to grow 
light, lie went out with his dog, and dug at the place where 
the 1 sitter lay down. Alter digging a while, he came to a 
great ,quantity of gold pieces, and so was made rich all at 
oiitse. Alter impudently hiring the child tonn cud, Tofet, 
who could make nothing of it, was rushing towards the door, 
to set out on his scare] i for the frigid ve, when lie stumbled 
over the dog-cheat, nnd the money fell out, thus explaining 
■ ie meaning of the story. He sat down, and was weeping 
Over the letter in which"Misawo related the real state of the 
ciwe, and her motives ii>r <he step she hurl taken, when his 
wife returned home. Toii'i was for taking the money with 
liiiti and storting ofl to Ltsimo Sima, lor the purpose of 
reminding the money and annulling the contract. But his 
wife convinced him that this could not bo done: that tho 
contract having been formally made, not twice the money 
would suilieo to cancel it; and that their only course was 
to set themselves up in business with tho means thus placed 
at their disposal, as Alien wo had recommended in her letter, 
and when they had acquired enough, to leave no effort un¬ 
made to recover the generous girl's freedom, lie perceived 
die correctness of his wife’s advice, and acted accordingly. 
They immediately set oil’ mid paid a visit to Misawo; who 
silenced their expressions of concern at the sacrifice she had 
made, by telling them she regarded what she hud done 
simply na an act of filial duty towards her absent mother. 
AVith the money thus obtained, the old lady after awhile 
was cured of her blindness; and then Tofia and his wife 
removed, and set up a house of entertainment in the harbor 
ot Naniwn, for the double pitrjHXse of being near their 
ni<’cc imd .if earning the wherewithal to purchase hack her 
freedom. 

■ Alisa wo, when the time arrived for changing her name, 
[as is customary with everyone in Japan, at the age of 
twenty,] took that of Komatsu. Her lover, Sakitsi, who 
hmi long sought her in vain after her mysterious disappear- 
aiw5fiy had now returned home to Sltnai'io Utsi, and ennse* 
qutiatly was Again in her vicinity; but lie was net aware of 
it, and as hin business often called him tu other parts of the 
country, he was thus prevented from meeting her. 
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out of her bed, propmg about, and wanting to know what 
waft going on. Saizo said he bod corne with a magnificent 
sedan to take Misnwu to a lady of mnk r the wife of a high 
judicial functionarv, who desired to engage her es one of 
her attendants. Ha blundered eevem times in his story, 
m be attempted to arte war the questions which the old Indy 

S nt to him, but was helped through by the ready wit of 
[igftwo. This was not all: for kulfdwa, supposing that 
Jl isawo must have on a very grand dress for such an ocxa- 
eion, took it into her head to examine the quality of the stud" 
Bat Mhawo escaj*ed tins danger, by snatching the covering 
from the domestic altar of Buddha, and placing it on her 
knee; and the old lady, on feeling it, was quite delighted 
to rind her so comfortably and handsomely dud* Mbawo, 
suppressing all outward marks of grief as well aft she was 
able, beckoned little Koyofii out into the hull, and said to 
her, 11 When your father and mother come home and want 
to know when’ I am, repent to them the explanation of this 
page in the Picture-book of the Flowery Dwelling,, from 
which 1 have been accustomed to give you instruction every 
evening. 11 

Scarcely were they gone, when Tofei returned in search 
of his pipe, which he had forgotten. On hearing from his 
mother of Misawo T s departure, it uecurred to him that near 
the house he had passed a large sedan, the occupant of which 
suddenly drew down the blind at his approach. He was 
hastening out of the house to go in search of it, w hen Koyosi 
ran to him, and said she could tell him w here Mi.su wo was 
gone. Ilcr hither bade her do so immediately j whereupon 
alio took up her picture-book* and begun to repeat with in- 
fentifo simplicity. “Once upon a time. 11 Her father's impa¬ 
tience could not brook this. He bade her never mind the 
Gtory P but tell him, like a good child, where her eons in was. 
She replied that Misawo had told her to repeat this story, 
which would show whither she was gone. As her father 
saw no remedy but submission, he let her go on, which she 
did aft follows i “Once upon ci time, there was a man named 
Sioziki Dzitsi-i, who saved the life of a little puppy, and 
took him home and reared him. When he had grown up 
to be a big dog. he one day said to Dxitai+i, 1 If you u ill go 
gut with me to-mormw, and dig at the place where I throw 
myself down, and follow the directions 1 give you— Here 
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relieve it; which Caused her to hit upoti the plan of turning 
her iiccompliEhniei.it> to Recount, by playing and singing 
in the tea-house, Her daily absences were Recounted tor 
by pretending that to procure from Heaven the restoration 
ol the family to their former home and condition, and the 
recovery of the old lady s eyesight, she had in tide a vow 
tcp visit the temple of Nanyen (which stood near the tea¬ 
house) two tlnys in sticcesaion, and there to rear] the Prayer 
Book ol n Hundred Chapter*- The *i nail change collected, 
by kttle Koyoai she converted into gold, tvhith she gave to 
her aunt under the name id' rend Liu nee* received from home* 
But notwithstanding these exertions :unE gacriik'c^ in 
COnsrquenup of the eoiitimied illness of th.- old My, the 
house remained nearly distituteof furnitureand comforts - 
and when Sulzo proposed to her to sell herself into his ser' 
vice, she consented, thinking that she would thus relieve 
her relative* from the burden of maintaining her, and that 
the price of her liberty would furnish the of restoring 
tlie old grandmother to health. She accord tugly made all 
the necessary arrange men t* lor putting her geoerous design 
into exec nt ion, concealing her own agony of mind at the 
prospect of parting with her kindred and'at the fate which 
awaited her, under her usual gay and pleasing exterior. 

On the morning when Soizd was expected, which whs the 
day ol the peach-festival, Koyori was playing with several 
dulL^ which she had arranged on her mothers dressing table - 
and. us she had only one peach for hers.-If and none to give 
to her mtrte litde nm-s, she undertook to entertain them bv 
telling some stories out of her picture-book, cnlted The 
Parents of the Flowery Field. Tofci, after paying Ins usual 
mom in ff'ufepecte to his mother, took the sedan on his shoul¬ 
der. and went forth to hi* work. It non remained to get 
Fan ayo out oi the way. Mieawo accordingly feigned indis- 
po&ition^ and begged her aunt to visit the" temple in her 
stead. She consented and went, telling Mis&wo to take 
giHjd care of herself mid give the old lady her medicine, 
and bidding Koyosi l>e a good girL 

Sai^o soon arrived, ana brought with him the hundred 
tael*, which Mhmwo put, together with a letter to her rela¬ 
tive* into the drawer of o small chest, on the lid of which 
wii* the figure of n dog reclining, They had some difficulty 
in quieting the snapieiuns of old dame Kutsiwa, who came 
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price of her freedom, a hundred taelaL* Before parting, they 
Battled that Sakti should call nt her dwelling the next 
evening, receive from Misawo the written document he had 
drawn up and given her to sign, pay over to her the money, 
and Like her with him. All this was to he managed with' 
out the knowledge of her fluidly, ibr whom MLsawo was 
now sacrificing hcnwrUL 

To explain the reasons for her conduct, it will be neceg- 
&ny lo describe the situation of the family more fully* A 
man mimed Tofei, now n tedm-bearer in the city of Kara, 
tin: present econe of the story, hud formerly hem a foot- 
soldier in the service of Kaimmium TeidiiiVu, a military 
commander in Kuan to. He there fell in love with Funny o, 
his yonirounder $ dsterdn-laWj mid they run away together 
to Nam, where Fanayo soon presented him with aduudit.-r. 
now four years uhl, and mimed Xovckel Tolbi had living 
w4th him bis mother, Lamed Kutsiwa, who, after .suffering 
for many years from a disease of the eyes, was left totally 
blind. But this was not the only trouble of the worthy 
couple* After they had been for some time at their new 
place of abode, they learnt that TofeFs old master, Tci luifn, 
had been deprived of hij command, in consequence of 
having offended his superior In authority* and was reduced 
to poverty, Now Fonayo* ever since her running away t 
baa kept up a correspondence by letter with her sister, and. 
to prevent any uneasiness respecting her fate, had assured 
her that she and her husband were doing well. When 
therefore Tuidaifu lost, bis means of subsistence, and had no 
prospect of supporting hiss daughter Miaawo comfortably, 
ho sufiered hlinsdf to be persuaded by his wife to commit 
her to the care of Fauavo and her liuabfintL They both 
loved her very much, arid Tofci felt an especial respect for 
her as the daughter of his old commander. He labored 
hard to maintain his family decently, but instead of being 
able to lay by any thing, his earning w ere barely sufficient 
to support them irom day to tiny ; and as hip mother’* long 
illness often prevented him from attending to his busbvssL 
he Was at length obliged to sell some of hi* furniture to keep 
them all from starving. Misawo could not bear to wither 
the distress uf tho household, without making an effort to 
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Languid state. At first lie grew better; but by the time the 
rivers began to thaw* mid the cypress-kills to put on the 
appearance of spring the state of seclusion m which La 
Jived had fig^ravateu his lowing of spirits and the other 
symptoms ot Lis disorder* His mother thereupon exhorted 
iiitij to travel, for the purpose of recruiting his health; and 
as he bud some business to transact in the province of 
i atiiuto. he determined to make ujourney thither, and visit 
tin 1 localities in thiii part or the Country which hit ye been 
SI celebrated from ancient times. lie gnvo the shop into the 
care of a trustworthy person p and with a few attendants set 
out on his tonr. 

In the city of Nnra* shunted in this last mentioned 
province, there was a certain tendiouse, where a beautiful 
and mutable young maiden, of the ago of seventeen, came 
every day to sing and pluy upon tho dulcimer, accompanied 
bv a little girl only four years old, who went about among 
the company and gathered their contributions. The young 
artist s exquisite voice and skill in playing attracted a great 
deal of company to the place, Sakitd, on coining to the 
city, happened to visit this house ; lie heartily joined in the 
general feeling of admiration, and ordered bis servants to 
find out who she was. They ascertained that she was a 
person of respectable birth, above the common order of 
those who exhibit their talents in such places. Her motive 
in coming there to earn money was to assist her aunt, a 
woman in poor edreomstanee^ whose little daughter it was 
who came with her. The account of this excellent conduct 
inspired Sakitai with n grant liking fer the beautiful girl, 
w hich gradually ripened into love. Antiquities had no 
longer any charms for him; and ho visited tho tea-house 
daily. He took occasion to make several presents to the 
young lady, who was called Mura wo; and as Sakitsi was a 
gooddookmg younc fellow, his attentions exmtoi n com 
spending sentiment in her breast. 

Une evening, as tlie company were leaving the tea-house, 
a man named Satao, a keeper of a house of entertain ruent 
in the wea-port of Simano Cnd, a part of the town of Nani wa, 
culled Misawo aside, and spoke with her privately. It ap- 
peared from their conversation, that she had agreed to bind 
herself to the service of Saizo, and was to receive, as tho 
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the purpose of putting up at them when on his excursions 
after game. Once, towards the end of the harvest, he went 
out on a hunting expedition to one of hid chateau k, and, after 
wandering afujut all day, came towards dusk to a place 
called the Snipe Marsh* One of his attendants spied at 
some distance off what he took to he a snipe; another said 
that it was more like a partridge, and that there were no 
snipes in that place; wkefeupon a dispute arose. A kd of 
fourteen, named Siinnnn Sake, now stepped forwaldj and told 
them to cease their quarrelling, for he would decide the 
matter. He let fiy an arrow from his bow t and grazed the 
back of a bird on the wing. The governor w as enraged at 
bis impertinence in thus interfering where he was not call* 
ed upon* and wounding a bird; hut Simano told his servant 
to go and fetch the arrow. When it was brought. he kid it 
before the governor, and told him that fill ho wished to do 
was to put an end to the dispute: bis object was accom* 
pUshed, for there wa* a snipe's feather sticking to lire 
arrow; and he Imd taken particular care not to hurt the 
bird. The governor became still more furious at the coob 
ness with which the youngster pm himself in the right; lie 
ordered him to quit his presence, and at the same time dis¬ 
charged Siuuuio 3 hither from his service. The young innn T 
without again seeing his parent, on whom he had innocently 
brought this disgrace, immediately took himself ofil no one 
knew whither. 

Eight years after this, the following events took place. 
An old rice-dealer, named Kmkiyemon, in the province 
of Ses=iu T having uq children of he own, had adopted u 
youth named Salt its!. In his eightieth year, the old tnnu 
died; whereupon his wife turned nun, assumed the relb 

S iorni name of Mio&tui, resigned the management of the 
usiueas to young Sakiki, and, retiring from intercourse 
with the world, front her whole time in devotional exercises 
at the temple. Sakitsi, being a young man of wry ecu- 
scientinus character, devoted hiomlf tp the cure of the buai- 
ues3 and household, with a diligence beyond his strength. 
The consequence waa a severe attack of intermittent fever 
which brought him very low. As he grew better hia 
adoptive mother, by the advice of the physician, engaged a 
merry-andrew and a young female linger to come and 
amuse him, xvitb the nope of arousing his mind from its 
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have inudi (Lai in peculiar in thin respect, the pmrtcsl 
Iinoertamty may exist. To the (]:JUe^ui tit's* |im«entc(! by 
fiiiiffle expressions, are to be added those of gnuninsir biu! 
fitylw A number of forms which esgemifdly belong to (be 
{rramtmu-of the language, are nut laid down in anv W>k of 
instruction; and the syntax had to lie constructed from the 
Foundation. et ft knowledge of iliis latter department of 
grammar is here ul*olmdy kid is ^usable; for the Japanese 
language, notwitLstiinding it* surprising richness in fends, 
~® go distinction of number, gender, or person’ and he 
tiie subject of the proposition is much less frequently ex¬ 
pressed i bun in lanmitiges which, eis the I^ttin fur jnstmiee k 
accurately make these distinction^ nothing but n perfect 
Knowledge of the niceties of syntax can lead one to a 
correct onderstimd ing of the sense. It also deserves to bo 
menIroned,. that the d a pa n esc |>c-Hij-tlfi, w> relink both tho 
eonstraetion of tlie priiidpa] sentence* and the parenthetical 
cmnses they contain, ore of excessive Length, having in 
fttct. as a general role, no other limits than the terniination 
uJ a]i event, ur T in dialogues, the end of a speech* I fence, 
aUbough Dr. Pfizmtiler lain endeavored to make his trrnir?h- 
iron {H'rtQctly faith fill, it was iuipWble in most ea*u@ to 
J-nJow the eoRstructicm of the jx*rh>ds; it was often necessary 
to break oil *m coming to u verl> and, in the ease of paren¬ 
theses, to give them a different turn. Vet, not withstanding 
difficulties, he tin ids t hut he lias furnished a translation 
tolerably free from faults, there being only a few isolated 
expressioiis with rest>eet to which he is still in doubt, els to 
whether he has hit trie right meaning* 

L will now give a sketch of the story, premising, that, in 
drawing it up r the object has been to furnish an accurate 
outline of the plot, and to preserve such of the dentils aft 
are n Crasa&rY to those who may have an opportunity 

of inspecting the lx*ok itself, to understand ihc d nitrations. 

Part Ftr«L 

Tain on turn K ndzuy asi f govern or of the d hi riot of Kuan do, * 
whose palace was situated in Kamakura* bud a numerous 
band of retidnet^ and wt* a powerftd nobleman, lie was 
loud of hunting, and liitd country-seats at various places, For 


1 Ciicnjinnnj^ Ipijj ibrmt Tcdtu. 
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Alovs Auer, who bus done so much to make the Imperial 
ptiMmg^ffice uf Vie unit the tim in lhe world, as regards 
the number and variety of its dph+djets; anil they accurately 
represent the etateeters of the original in every respect, 
with f he exception of a few of the ligatures, The Japanese 
text begins Jil the right side of the book, an d is arranged in 
perpendicular column^ which follow each other from right 
to left* in the Chinese meaner; and the illustration* nm 
inserted in the midst of the text, as wood-euto are with ns. 
As the slum,tilers of the typed would not admit of the lines 
being placed as olofce together in the original,, the Japan- 
ese pari extends to eip1ity4wo pages; ope-fourth of which, 
in consequence, contain ho illustrations, 

Ixl n h now turn ly the translation, which begins of course 
ai the other end q! ihe book, anil with the preface, etc** makes 
fifty dour pujpw, In making this translation, Dr + Ffmnflior 
hud difficulties of various kinds to contend with* In the 
first place, fo little hail l*een hitherto done in fturope for 
the study of the Japanese, that he yy 3 lf obliged to construct 
his own aids m lie m at along, that is, beside deciphering 
the teit, he hnd to compose a dictionary, and to divine 
most of the ndefl of the grammar. The language of the 
original is ilnit commpnly understood throughout Japan* 
but which for Europeans is the most difficult of aIJ t since 
a knowledge of the Chinese b of very little assistance 
towards uinJareianding it. The words from the hitler lan¬ 
guage which jEreqqeqfly occur ia it + are expressed in the 
syllabic character of the Japanese, and only by wav of excep¬ 
tion, and for the sake of perspicuity, m the worthclianieters 
known to Sinologist. In consequence of the well known 
homophony of Chinese words, which Is greatly enhanced 
by the dissimilar and varying pronunciation of the Japanese, 
those which have been introduced into their language' 
akhough they aliiii>st always form combination^ cannot in 
general be understood, tiniest they arc to be found wtitteu 
phonetically in a dtetioiuny. together with the correspond^ 
tug word-ehametera. But even thia often iamaffidenL if 
the meaning Li not also given ; as to which, as the Jap mm* 


■JWiwni in K*KuU hi- Iwk fnum wlm-h it iiEhEN-nn. that Ibcr Wt rj( prTrhi* 
jpimrbr- WM mmpWted DwmhrF It IS4G, tm4 tte W uf the dmma dr 
dLrfaihin. 1 . l¥|» p vie, WM m*le M*v A, 1*47. 
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IDs Japanese studies Lave since been prosecuted with such 
success as to enable him. in the year 1847, let publish a work, 
to introduce which to the notice of die English-reading pub* 
lie, is the immediate object of this paper. It is entitled: 

IliKttWit'me in Oettalten dtr tvrgUnglkhen WtU, etc. 
L C Forms of tbs Passing World, mSL\ Foldhtg-screena! 
A Japanese Hnmuncc in the original text, containing fig*, 
siiMiles of 67 Japanese Wood-cuts, Translated and edited 
by L»r. August Ffizmoier. Vienna, 1847. 


I he original work was printed at Vedo. from wooden 
blocks, in the year 18^1, '1 Lc nuthor'a name is Hiutci Tane- 
fiko, and that of the designer of Ihe illustrative wood-cuts 
js Ltftkawa loyokuni. The following explanation of the 
tK_e w given m the preface. A Japanese proverb save 
' Mcn «bil screens cannot stand straight," i. e., an the latter 
ran nut be made to stand upright without living bent, so the 
termer are Unable to preserve }*rJkt rectitude of character, 
ine author has undertaken to prove that this proverb is 
erroneous, and his talc exhibits screens in forms of the 
passing world, La, human beitiga, of genuine uprightness. 

lit* exiirassmu. ",tix screens, refers to the six divisions of 
the book, each consisting of five double leaves, folded in 
the manner of a screen. The original work is printed in 
thirty double leaves, or, (as each leaf is printed onlv on one 
side.) sixty pages. Each of these pages, with the exception 
ot two leaves, contains an illustrative wood-engraving, 
extendiug in most coses ocross two opposite pages. ' 

Dr. Pflzmaier's edition contains n reprint of the original, 
fttui a (jyrmmi tranaliitkm + It was lib design to produce 
the former as exactly as possible, in form as well as in sub- 
stance. 1 bus, the engravings are exact copies of tin- origi¬ 
nals, the color of the ink is made to resemble that of India 
ink, and the paper and binding ore imitations of the Japan- 
esc model. The ride-page and the illustrations are executed 
ill xmoo-liUrography, and the text is printed with moveable 
tyfxs^ Uic first ever constructed in Europe for this l«n- 
Ktrngc. Jlicy were prepared under the direction of Herr 

«.* 11 h *■ “ka^.ckraowtiu™ that DM fount a8oi,| ( | hare tci-o made in 
X,fr Am ^™. al thtf siitc tbit. Hr if,.- kin-W- of Jnhn 

1. W lube, Kaq. of tit, atr, whn cut the fount far Sir. 'Wminln*, I Ut# been 
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niiicli has not Lb& least resemblance to the Chinese, having its own 
alphabet, composed of a very large, almost unlimited, number of figures. 
Hitherto, only the works written in Chinese could be understood by 
European scholars, and even these, as translated by Dutch aittoore, could 
only be done through the medium of the interpreters or Nagasaki. All 
the lighter reading, such as novels, plays, poems, etc, have been quite 
Inaccessible to the researches of the scholar; and one of the most emi¬ 
nent, Abel Remusat, endeavored in vain to get a knowledge, deeming it 
almost impossible to even compass the alphabet Since Japan has at- 
tamed so high a state of civilization, and the literature of the country 
mighL vie with any other in Fertility, and, ea I supposed, in originality, it 
otmcli and grieved me, not to have any approachable access to il* treas¬ 
ures; and on investigation, I soon found that this wm caused by tins 
total want ef any work deserving the name of a dictionary or the lan¬ 
guage. I therefore commenced to excerpt, for my own use, all the orig- 
inal lexicographical work* of too Japanese within my reach, and by 
arranging alphabetically the words they contained, distributed according 
to subjects, 1 succeeded in setting down almost a complete dictionary; 
and with its help, J sin now enabled, to read Japanese books, though as 
yet with seme trouble; exercise will, 1 hope, soon make my talk an easier 
om. A* to tbs characters, [ can net only veiy pleasantly read them, but 
I have also engaged the Government printing-office to let cut the letters 
of toe Fin liana alphabets that are generally in use, so that Japanese 
works can now be printed at Vienna with moredWi type*. A specimen, 
consisting of a fragment of a Japanese romance, will, in a Tew weeks, 
leave the press; and J could cow undertake too publication ef whole 
tens, if the Government does not fear the expense. As to my diction¬ 
ary, I need bat translate the explanations into any European language, 
(die Japanese autliore themselves render them in Chinese,) to have it read? 
for publication. [ am still making additions, chiefly of words which I 
find in authors 1 am reading, n that it may be rendered as complete a* 
possible. It contains, however, as it is, shout 40,000 words, a number 
quite extraordinary; iince the Vocabulary Japanese and English bv 
Modhurst, publish*! at Batavia, JfOO, only number, 7,000. ta d that by 
Siebold, lfiJO. Lcyde? (with an arrangement according to subjects 
which makes it almost useless, and exploiratjnm chiefly ln Chinese i 
contains little more than *40.000 words. I intend to publish mine a* 
soon as any Government grants mo favorable terms, ] ^ ^ 

given you the chief matter capable of interesting ^ ^ repirdfl 
Oriental studies, tnd un, etc, " 
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i* Dr, Arotrjfr PrrcMAJEft, of Vienna; of whom I wish to 
v *1*®^ ®°ns putMUhrij. An interesting skdoh of tb.' mmr 
ot this persevering genius w given in tins Athctiinum tar 
April A>, I'Sid, from which I will extract a lew |iiirlioiliirn, 
l>r. Ffemaier is thu eon of an iniikcjwr of Cnrkkct, in 
which citv he wua Ih>di in JtWW. At tlte apt* of nineteen, 
Lu priori fur linguistic study bad enabledhim to master 
the principal languages of Europe und then hr set about 
ncNjuiriiip those of the East Ik* begun with the Turkish, 
lrom winch he proceeded to the Arabic and Coptic. In 
l.Wjy, he published a translation of the Turkish jnioihs of 
Lamv; and in 1$47, a Turkish Gnumaftr, written in French. 
Hut lor some yearn past, his attention appears to have been 
nuuidv devoted to the language* of Eastern Ac in, the Chi¬ 
nese, Mmurhao. and Japanese. 'Ilie foil owing letter, oddivas- 
ed l»j Pftzmajer to the writer of the article in the Athenseum, 
sho^s win it h;ui lw?n the tilt ol hist Japanese studios, up 
tu tfni lime when it waa wHttoit, and nLs*i the prutiei^ijev at 
which he had arrived in English coutpgdtioiL 

“VtOT* f lS43L 

¥ J inucb jrimumrn in aiift-^nrijT yaut letter nMrmmft to hm- ; ind 
thempli tnt Inbctn liiLhcrtu *re not impartini enmiffh le ittrttt frvbcnj 
EM^licCp I h^TiLtiiu not to (frtt? jpu the dnired espknalkm#, Am loth* 
nihuiMj it tm iruc tlui ! formerly translated i*o Jenifer (kogiib] puxtm 
of |»-1 rr T bill tfo a y arc pcnttdj itrtcHi^iblc wiikriil Lhc commtmurji 
und Ch-Lf ri.ibjcct, tu rr will pppTcnt their ever bump (nhluhcd wilfioul 
the originil. tiki for the m* of the schol^ra id f liincne, m iJh- tn rul Ltfon 
is III Ottiiin. I wilt, if y m wi*h. Tranamil |OD t Specimen, (if j<hi wj]| 
ptrikm lhe HfltHfV,) trtmlited iqt& l.Wuh iwj# n juliH.itLinj* it, tut t E rvt 
motd^ tu jmt kind juiSifiiMTiL In the nn?an ume T 1 have qhtuaod 
fpMU Piriflm mj fire work, hita»U by live? name of k T»o Chun,* which 
f^Miiita Himoin tjf Ihc pnnr^wl friirEnJ stmlm nf Chiiu< that »cu3d 
u * «™t intmwtati£ addition the hmary of lEmI wmpfae, fam 
K C., 10 Confociu*’* titna. A- the Auitmtl Ghnvmt hi# mow 
cartr-to p> x * am^eU Wi 0/ CAinrif fy^rj.flic/c will be every hop* 
hiiinjf tbt- work pteodt WllJ» H Kiiimpean E-rapuraliun^ the iirnt fwab- 
Jiilhed out of Clbiiuu l # oa ire nonwwhal hi error when ipeftkinu of 

JipaLrHwti Acid Cldfiosc u ImvtDg 1 uratlarity. Mrnv O'Ihimw w«indi 

bl.M? hwi%. i| h lrue T ibEroducud inl» tlir h,mcicr liOjfUAge; but hy fine 
the greitcr number of worln uc u nite n in (lie purr aud emu re idiwrw 
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The interests of humanity, then, demand that! no efforts 
be spared to open and sustain « friendly communication 
lvtwecu i km goronunente of the United Unites and Japan, 
in order that uuprojtcr conduct on the part of the seamen 
Of ope knotty, or the officials of the Other, may lx; promptly 
made known and punished; end when this object shall 
biive been soured iiuuiy solid idvonlogos to both nations 
will neeessnriiy ensue. # 

A very different, but not Joes important, means of lwoom- 
“K acquainted with this angular nation, are the attempts 
now making to olitain an accurate knawhxlge or their Ian- 
gunro, which, ever since the expulsion of the Portuguese 
hits Kx n rnoinj[Mj|ised, like t he trade, bv the Dutch «n.plouto 
ai IJcffitna. One of the most rmivodiil of the lew schohuu 
who have as yet devoted themselves to this branch of study 
taour distinguished fellow-mem tier, Mr, Wells WillianaJ 
ot (.atiton, Another is the celebrated missionary and lin¬ 
guist the Rev. dairies tintxlaili They both accompanied 
the Mom son m her expedition to Japan; and both have 
made diligent use of the shipwrecked seamen, and such 
other means as thev could command, to acquire a practical 
of thljl •"“PW* The deep interest which 

Mr. WillLams feels in every thing thut can threw light oh 
the Condition of Japan, and the best mode of obSkung 
acct‘yi to it, is nhowii by the number of articles on the sot 

C inserted in the CViui*« Repository, with which he has 
connivted for many years, and which, consequently 
w the ment complete aid authentic source of in formation 
n*|peclmg that country, wjieciallv as regards recent events 
that exists in our lugm The ninth volume contains a 
traniNjittoti by Mr. W KlJmmu cjI :i ms nuns Japtmc£e tn^ibc 
on the smelting of cop]>er; and in the tenth volume he has 
in writ?' 1 *mie valuable note* on Japanese orthoepy and 
orthography lie also had a fount of types cm ju the s im- 
P™ orWylio^ i haracter, in the city of New York when 
he revisited hir, tiatfcjfe country Id 

Another scholar who lm* devot.-d himself with wonder- 
M penereranca and success to the study of the Japanese, 

* IVw m *r*li riatr4 En 4 Jjffrr ir* (\? //r,R JftAi, 1/ fj. „ ' 
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dent to mate a naval station nt I^Wi-Chew. It is ocmsidered 
that the presence of a ship of war at Napa would necessarily 
impel the Japanese government to not me such an mfHnjp 
ment of their territory. Tlii.s would lead to a reqtiftst on the 
part of the Captain at the station to know the exact author¬ 
ity which c Ln:it government held over Lewdjhew, ami what 
right they had to order hi mi oft’; since the Chinese chum 
equal power over it* and Lew-Chew could not well belong to 
butln It la easy to imagine how these negotisit tons would 
opea opporturiitie^ for future intcreoumx 

The Beat ami must imaiuAarftUe argument in favor of 
lining every righteous menus for owning a regular inter- 
course between this country and Japan* xlh speedily j'ls ]K*b- 
sibli\ is drawn from the fact that the veRseb of the two 
nations frequent the same hcor, nnd that consequently the 
accidents of navigation will often call for t ho exercise of 
benevoleuoe on the part of batL T3ie ,1 £ipaiese jimIcs, owing 
to their imperfect construction, arc often wrecked; ana 
senrcely n year possra In which we do not read accounts of 
the refilling of their crews, and their restoration to their 
native land, through the intervention of American?, ^ueh 
conduct deserves a better return tk&n 1ms l>een experienced 
by those Americana who have been east upon the hospital¬ 
ity of the Japanese, Wood and shelter, it is true, have been 
given theEu n and they have at last lieen allowed to depart; 
but the bug and rigid confinement, the ceaseless question¬ 
ing and watching, and the thousand other humiliations, 
annoyances, and privations, occasioned by the suspicions of 
their hosts as to the objects which may have brought the 
foreigner* into their country, conspire to produce the at¬ 
tempt to escape, which is sure to end in recapture and addi¬ 
tional severity. It has been conjectured, and not without 
considerable probability, that this harshness may Ik. 1 in part 
a retaliation for offence® committed by American whalers. 
It is difficult otherwise to iieeount for the barbarous treat¬ 
ment experienced by the Lawrence* Cupt Baker, of Tough- 
koepde. wldch was wrecked near the Kurile islands, in 
May p im r only * yrjir ntfrr Captain Cooper i&tnred the 
twenty-two Japanese to their homes.* 


* See 1&R10|V /WkfjVifl, ifflrf/ ( r nirii, , ifTt'iaf r Rilire^d to J ^ 
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treaty could .be made with Americans. Every thing eon- 
temmg foreign countries, they were told, was mrunged at 
hiagnsuJd, and not there in the Boy* And* filially* they 
mum depart ns quickly fts possible, and nut come uii v more 

to Japan. 

4| X stated to the officer, (says Commodore Biddle in his 
despatch.) that the United States wished to make & treaty of 
eununoree with Japan, but not unless Japan also wished a 
treaty; that I ernne there for information on this subject? 
and having now ascertained that Japan is not yet prepared 
to open her ports to foreign trade, I should sail the next 
day, if weather permitted, 1 ’ The jhips accordingly took 
their departure on the 29th** 

In June, fifteen men deserted in three boats from 

the win de-ship Ladoga on account of bEtd usage. These 
men were taken into custody by the Japanese authorities) 
and were treated in very much the some manner ns Go 
lownin mid his compamons were. About a month after 
this event, a -liiary individual threw himself on the coast of 
Japan, for die express purpose of obtaining u knowledge of 
the country and its kmaufige by a residence there. The 
young man who ventured on t his hazardous enterprise was 
the son of Archibald McDonald, Esq, p formerly in the em¬ 
ploy of the Hudson Bay Company, at Port Colville, Colum¬ 
bia He made an agreement with Captain Edwards, of the 
whaleship Plymouth, of Sag Harbor, to be h it in a boat off 
the coast; and he effected the landing in safetv on the 2d of 
J isIy + lie likewise was placed under surveillance; although 
hb treatment^ in consequence no doubt of his more prudent 
conduct, waa better than that experienced by the men from 
the Lfidogtu 

On the 12th of February, 1S49, the United States Jomi 
of war Preble, Commander James Glynn, left Hong Kong 
for Nagasaki, for the purpose of rescuing tln>e nuVu, and 
returned on the 20th of May t with the thirteen survivors of 
the Lftdogits crew, and Mr. McDoualAt By a letter from 
'Mr. Wh Williams to John FL Bartlett, Esq., published in 
the Providence Journal, in September, 1^49, we are informed 
tliat Commander Glynn intends to recommend to the Picsb 


* Ntk* 1 # Naii&utl ftrpMrr fnr yinrch *2<J, IftiT. 
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Niplioit ro look for turtle- ^Ic found on it eleven Japanese, 
who had been shipwrecked there some mouths before. 
Captain Cooper immediately formed the humane ami palri- 
ntie dedgu of proeecdlng at once to YedOj in order to rc- 
store the shipwrecked men to their homes, and to make a 
strong and favorable impression on the government as to the 
civilization of the United States and its friendly disposition 
towards the emperor and people of Japan; and while on bii 
wav he picked 1131 eleven tnore men from a junk in a sinking 
condition- Captain Cooper wa* treated more civilly than Ids 
prodeoesaoT had been. Instead of being kept in the lower 
bay f and fired upon taniakc Fj li ji hasten his departure, ids 
vessel was towed up within a ftirlong of the capital, and the 
ship wrecked men were allowed to land. But neither the 
Captain nor the crew of the Manhattan were allowed to go 
over the ship's rides. A triple cordon of bants kept the 
strictest watch over her* day and night. 'They were recruit¬ 
ed with every thing of which they bUwmI in need, and all re- 
numeration was refWd; but they were told in the most ex¬ 
plicit terms never to come again, on any pretence, to Japan,* 
The next visit was that of the Columbus and Vincennes, 
under Commodore James Biddle f in 1 -^ 46 , made conform* 
ably to instructions received from Secretory Bancroft. The 
Commodore judged it motd advisable to proceed at once to 
the B*r of Yedc. where the vessels arrived on the 20 th of 
July, "Before anchoring, they were boarded by m officer 
with 11 Dutch interpreter, to whom the Commodore stated 
that the object of his visit was “to ascertain whether Japan 
had, like China, opened her ports to foreign trade, and if she 
had, to fix by treaty the conditions on which American 
vessels should trade with Japan. 1 ' Copies m Chinese of the 
French, English* and American treaties with Chinn* were 
produced for the officer^ acceptance: but he declined receiv¬ 
ing them. The usual cordon of Iwat* wets established 
about the riiipe, and do one on board of them waa allowed 
to go on shore* It was not till the 27 th that an officer with 
a suite of eight persons came on board with the eniTteror T s 
answer. It was to the effect that, according to the laws of 
the country* the Japanese were not allowed to trade with 
any but she Dutch and Chinese; and that consequently no 


* &eu Chi pjf w kfpGtitwtf t Yak xf p|X 11 C-l 8S. 
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seats was added, consisting of a pair of globes, a telescope, 
a barometer, a collection of American coins* some Ikxjks, 
and a few paintings, among which w T as a portrait of Wash¬ 
ington. Docixments explanatory of our object wore drawn 
up m Chinese; one of wnich stated the names and residence 
of the seven men, and a few notices of their adventures; 
and another gave a short account of America, its commercial 
policy, that it possessed no colonies, and that the men were 
returned m a vessel of the country where they were wreck¬ 
ed- and a third gave a list of the presents, together with 
the proposition, that, ff it met the approbation of the court* 
one of the party would remain in the country, to teach the 
meaning of the books. Dr. Parker accompanied the expe¬ 
dition, provided with n stock of medicines and instruments, 
and a dumber of anatomical plates and paintings, which lie 
thought would attract the notice of a people who hold the 
heating art in high estimation. He was also furnished with 
a paper stating Ills profession, and his will! lignum to practice 
gratuitously on all w ho had dLeases. 1 ' 44 Mr. S. Wells Wil¬ 
liams and the Rev, Charles Gutdaff were also on board. 
After an interesting visit to the Idanda of Lew^Chew, they 
anchored, on the 30 th of July P In the Bay of Tcdo, No in¬ 
tercourse however was permitted. On the following daw a 
brisk fire was opened ujjon the ship from the shore, and they 
were obliged to leave in haste* Another attempt made in 
the Bay of Kngopinm met with a similar repulse: so that the 
vessel was compelled to return, bringing back the ship¬ 
wrecked men with her; for after the attention these latter 
had excited, they dared not land in i\ secret manner, for 
fear of condign punishment by the authorities.f 
The visit of the whaler Manhattan of Sag Harbor, Capt 
M. Cooper, in 1845 , was on a similar errand. In the month 
of Apnb as Captain Cooper was preceding towards the 
whaling regions of the Northern Ocean, he touched at the 
barren island of St Petera, a iew degrees to the South-East of 


* fAins* RtptxtioTif, ygL t! pk 210, 
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In 1S*0 P the suspicions of tie Japanese against all for¬ 
eigners, anti especially nil Christians, to which their recent 
experience had given birth, caused them to consign the 
Dutch to th«- prison of Besima, just emptied bv the expul¬ 
sion of the Portuguese. To this the Dutch submitted with 
a good grace, ns they were now loft in sole possession of die 
European traffic with Japan; and since that time, as b well 
known, their monopoly Lls never been disturbed It fe to 
the auj^riiitefubiLts and physicians qf the Dutch factory at 
Dcsirmy to Knempfer, Thunberg, Titsingh, Mevlnij, Filler, 
Docff and Yon Siebold, llial we owe nearly idl our reliable 
knowledge of Japan for the past two hundred years. The 
annals ot this factory s am3 the accounts of the host of hard- 
fthif^ and annoyances to which its members are lain to sub- 
niit for the 'sake of commercial advantages* nt one time of 
gr^ut magnitude, though now imrignifieom, form a mc^t 
eurioaa chapter of history, which cannot be dwelt upon 
ben\ 

The English have continued at intervals, down to the 
present day* their attempts to regain the footing in Japan 
which they soon saw they had too hastily rcdittqukbecL 
Their ships have been treated with varying "degrees of hos¬ 
tility or kindness, at different times; but the result has uni¬ 
formly been failure, hitherto. The attempts of the Russians 
and Americans to open a communication date only from 
the close of the last century, nud they have not ns vet been 
more fortunate* The promised account of the most recent 
and important limits made hy American vessels will now 
be given. 

In July. 1837, the fllup Mormon, Capt. D. Ingersoll, was 
despatched by Messrs* Olyphant & Co,* an American mer¬ 
cantile house as Macao, to return seven smpwrecked Japanese 
w hi p had been residing there several mouths, and to make use 
of the opportunity, winch it was hoped might thus bo afforded, * 
of producing upon the Japanese government u more favora¬ 
ble impression of the character of foreigners, and perhaps of 
inducing them to relax their anti-socialpolicy, 4; In orcler to 
take advantage of any opening, a small assortment of cloths 
was put ou board, and a great variety of patterns of different 
ooltou and wobDea labrica s which, from their adaptation to 
a temperate climate, were calculated to attract the attention 
of the Japanese, and induce them to trade. A list of pre- 
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In 1580, Spain and Portugal were united under ono 
crown, which resulted in the introduction of Spuni»1i mer¬ 
chants and missionaries into Jspan, along with the For- 
tuguese. Mutual jealousies, intrigues, and accusations were 
the consequence; winch, with the insolent conduct of the 
new comers, and above all the interference of the priests in 
the political convulsions which agitated die country at the 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, produced a gradual mistrust and dislike of tlio 
Boimui Catholics, and of the Spaniards in particular, in the 
minds of tlie ruling powers; These feelings were heighten* 
ed by the representations of the Dutch, who, having escaped 
from the bloody domination of Spain, extended their coni' 
tnereial speculation* to Jajwin, and established a factory on 
the island of Ft run do in lflOU ; in which re presen tutioiis it 
is supposed they were joined by their fcllow-prolnstante the 
English, who established themselves at the same place in 
ltiU. After partial persecutions, an edict was issued in 
January. 1614, for the demolition of tho Catholic churches 
and the banishment of the priests. 

In 1823, the English East India Company, finding their 
establishment at FTraado a losing concern,* abandoned it; 
and all subsequent attempts on their part to reopen the trade 
proved unavailing. In 1*124, the Spaniards were banished 
forever, and the ports of Japan were closed against Europe* 
ana, with the exception of Nagasaki for the Portuguese, and 
Firando for the Dutch, Severer restrictions were also laid 
upon the Chinese and Corean trailers. 

In 1035, the Portuguese were confined to the artificial 
islet of Dcsiiua, constructed in front of tlic town of Xnga- 
saki, to the great joy of their rivals, the Dutch. The arma- 
pent* of their shijss were now taken away while they were 
in port, and no one was idlowcd to speak to a native on 
religion, or to walk iuto the city without o guard. The fol 
lowing year was marked by the introduction of the famous 
ceremony of trampling on the cross. In 1637, the Portu¬ 
guese with their priests were banished forever and forbidden 
to return; and after a series of bloody persecutions, and a 
battle m which the Dutch lent their aid to the government, 
Christianity, such as it was, was completely extinguished 
in Japan,—another proof added u> those already on record 
that persecution, to effect its object, need only he sufficiently 




ACCOUNT OF A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


Events are now in progress which clearly indicate that 
the cn erratic, intelligent, and in jnany respects interesting 
nation which people the islands of Japan—the Englishmen 
of Asia, sts they have not inaptly been termed— will not be 
allowed to remain much longer in rim isolated position 
wEndi they have preserved for the last two centuries. The 
rapid settling of the northwestern portion of the American 
continent by the enterprising inhabitants of this country, 
mu^t lead in the naturcd course of events to a Sliced y ex- 
tension of the intercourse of Europeans and their descend- 
***** with the countries of Eastern Aria, among which 
eocLscquence of its prominent insular podtkm* the 
ajuindance, variety, and desirableness of its natural produc- 
and the industry and ingenuity of its mhatetants, 
holds a most important rank. To the gradual bat sure 
operations of this cause are to be added the efforts which 
nre^ continually repeated from time to time by various 
nations to open mi intercourse with the Japanese, dictated 
chiefly by commercial rivalry, and partly by scientific buri- 
tteiiy and missionary zeal. 

1 1*® efforts oi Americans in this behalf in which we are 
most interested, have already assumed, during the last few 
years, a considerable degree of prominence; but before 
giving an account of them, it may be well to sketch very 
briefly p by way of introduction, the principal events attend 
ing the connexion of Europeans with Japan. 

in ihp year 1542 T the accidental disco very of Mendez 
i into laid Japan open to the Portuguese, who* immediately 
begun a commercial intercourse with that country* This 
h d to the speedy introduction of the Jesuits, headed by the 
ciitimaastic Xavier, who had great success in die so-called 
work of eonveraitm. 
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friends, 1 have not seen yon, nor known von, nor beard you, 
that I should make unto you it true (full?) confession/ A 
roan who confesses Ills hutb, without seeing or hearing some 
thing (Hist), trrms^resacfl the command of God, If it be so 
decreed, and we meet one another by the compass I have 
here given, then wo shall understand one another, and I 
shall inquire of the state of all who are on your side, far 
and near, together with peave and prayer. Amen, 


T have nothing to add, except that the hint the writer 
has given, that farther disclosures might be expected upon 
a personal acquaintance, is well calculated to excite my 
curiosity. The manner <d interpreting Scripture lias doubt¬ 
less appeared strange to some. The quotation# are often 
made from memory; but a comparison of those adduced 
with Kicffer’s translation of the Old Testament into the 
Turkish, has fully convinced me that the writer of the aIkivu 
communication must be In the habitual use of that version. 
This circumstance mu u rally lends to various not uninteresting 
reflection?, as (hat Kieflbr's version of the Bible into Turk¬ 
ish is jftfabably far more extensively used than we are aware 
of; that tin lender of the followers of Shnbbathai Zevi 
using the Turkish language, cannot be very familiar with 
the original of the Hebrew Scriptures; that consequently 
his flock understand little of it; and other like inferences. 
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that declared this from former days, and made it known 
irom that time ? Is it not I, the Lord, and there k no Utxl 
beside meT* And God mid thus, “From the rising of 
the auo to the going down of k, let them know that there 
none beside me; I am the Lord, and there La none beside 
me.-' Behold, this text is to thee a sign, that in these da vs, 
aa Lt may be seen, they need to know the Lord in every 
part of die world, and to believe in his Messiah. 

Thus much is sufficient. And God, in order to make him¬ 
self know n, has thus spoken, u I am the First, and I am the 
Last, and beside me there is no Godf a “I am the First” 
menus, 1 have no father, for the father of any one is his 
senior, that is, there its none before me. who should be a 
Citlser unto me; but I, the Lord, am the father of all those 
who know me. To use a comparison. it is just as with it 
silk-worm, which corner forth from the butterfly* and the 
butterfly is older than the worm, but the latter has in m 
turn produced the butterfly, and afterwards* reimuning within 
that, (such being the design,) has gone abroad* in bnkr to 
unite itself known, and when it has gone abroad, has Income 
twowingeil. Behold, if thou Latest the significance of akf 
in brief, it means that God is one. This is the meaning of 
ak/ + Behold, my friend, I have begun to speak to thee 
about the $kf; but also about the other letters thou art in 
error. 11 1 am the Lusi“ means, after me there is none other 
who is come forth from me, and is like unto me, so that he 
might lx? my son, for the son is like unto his father; and 
therefore lie has said, “ To whom will ye liken me ?” There 
b none other God like unto him. But us who have become 
like unto Mm, lie has called sons. “There is no God like 
me 51 means, there is none who can be my brother, (follow* |f 
for I am, and there k none like unto me, either before me, 
or coming after me, who might Ik? rny brother, (fellow)! 
But ye bow me, ye are my brethren, And thus a text 
speaks, saying, “For mv brethren and for my companions. 

1 will now mv f + Peace !’"£ Behold, my friend, this is the 
CukI whom 1 know, and there m none besides. O my 
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in him; t hen, to say. u His God is/ 1 * will be a true confession. 
Behold, my friend, there rtre many passages found to this 
effect, that we should get a knowledge of him by believing 
in his Messiah; and whatsoever his Messiah 1ms commanded^ 
ftwording to that we should serve him. And the Lord de¬ 
clares thus, 1 Ho, ye who are saved from among the na¬ 
tions* assemble yourselves and come, draw near. Those who 
carry the log of a carved idol, tluise who pray to a god 
that cannot save, have no understanding. 11 -!' Now, if it be 
asked, To whom, gathering ourselves together, shall we 
draw near? he conmumds, li Assemble and draw near to 
him whom I have sent, the Messiah; for he whom I have 
sent, knows of me, and he will make it known to you, that I 
urn God, And I have raised him up in righteousness, and 
will make \m |HithN even. He will build my city, and he 
will make free, without price and without L re wan h those 
who are raiseouted and bound, saith the Lord of hosts, tr f 
Behold, thia one will open your eyes, and ye shall see and 
know. This is dear and obvious/that, as lie said, tl I have 
raised him up in righteousness,^ there is no other Messiah 
beside him woo is raised up in righteousness. This Lord, 
j has a made his paths even;*' he has also shown 
unto ns those paths. And as concerning those paths, he 
has said, that hi* ways are ways of peace* and all hi si paths 
are paths of pleasantness; and in Ms ways are not found 
quiureU, nor evil or wicked work?, at ulL And as for that 
he said, £ " ![e will build my city * the city of God Most 
High is the Book of God 1 which is a city of knowledge. 
This book he has built up anew; and God proclaimed tills, 
saying, Thus shall it be: and thus it has happened, and 
thus k our faith. And the persecuted, and the captives, 
the Creator of all, Treeing them from Satan's power, lias 
brought back. And now, my friend, he who will not listen 
to thts explanation given of these passage*, nor believe in 
his Messiah, nor by him know the Lori bis Creator, that 
man is, beyond doubt, even now a bond-slave of Satan 
“What Is crooked cannot bo made stmght t l1 § and in refer¬ 
ence to those i£Len + God lias said iC Make known, and cause 
them to draw near, yea, let them take counsel; who j* lie 
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coming belief in his Messiah, God hm fiaid, u Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul 
delightetb; J have jioured upon him my Spirit, that he may 
bring forth judgment unto the Gentiles He shall not cry T 
nor, lilting up im voice in the streets, cause it to be heard 
The bruised reed he shall not break, and ibe smoking 
wick lie shall not quench. lie shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. Ho shall not grow tired, (neglectful) neither 
weary, (disgusted,) to put judgment in the earth, and the 
island* shall wait for thy law. And that Lord who created 
the heavens, and spread them out, anil made the earth, and 
the tilings that grow therein, who giveth soul (breathl !o the 
people uimn it, and spirit to those who are in jt p the 
Lord God, sflith also, 1 1, the Lord God, will call thee in 
righteousness and take thee by the hand, amt will preserve 
thee, and will give thee for a covenant to the people and 
for u light to Li ib Gentiles \ that thou mu vest open the blind 
eves, and bring out the prisoner from the chains, and those 
that sit in darkness, from the prison-house, I am the Lord, 
this is my name. M v glory will 1 not give to another, nor 
mine honor to idols. 1 H| * Uu this account, the Gcspeb also 
ftay s, 4 ' Holy is 3 io w ho Cometh iu the nam e of the Lord . A nd 
the Lord said, “This is my name.*’ About, this, the Lord 
ha* said, “The just one is the foundation of the w orld/'f 
Whatever kind of burden exists, he has borne it upon him¬ 
self, and taking upon himself the sins of all those who believe 
in him, he ever asks pardon for us from his Lord, i^sXjaV 
And thus souse have indicated, that God together with all 
things, constitutes one edifice. That just one is the founds* 
lion of that edifice; so that the edifice is indeed greater 
than the ffnindxititm, but the foundation is that which sup¬ 
ports the edifice; and the Ibmwktion is the expositor.^ An 
edifice, without u foundation, is no edifice at sill; this is plain. 
To say, tlsere is a God, without that just one, is like sav¬ 
ing, there is an edifice without a foundation, and Lh a lying 
testimony, It is necessary that we should first have faith 


* T^iiah Tlu. 1-JL 
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those that embrace her." And to our sire Adam it was 
said, « The tree of life, in Hie midst of the garden," Behold 
the garden is a book, and the tree of life is faith. Behold 
my friend, this tree of lilt- which is iu the midst of the 
garden, is our faith. Behold, the Lord has said concerning 
tins * *■ As often as a man, (or Adam.) shall stretch forth lira 
lirnnl, ei nd take oi its fruit, and cat, he shall live forever.” 

Now, as for this faith which is a tree, its root is tho iirst 
letter, (i,) hi the Lord's excellent name, c-iirrh And the 
f™j or upright pan, of the tree of life, they made in five 
hundred yours one,* which means that the stem is the 
second letter, in). The tree itself is the third letter. <i\. 
The fruit is the fourth letter, (nhf 

I his renders it quite plain that faith, which is a tree, is 
the Lord * name; and our faith is that tree. Therefore, no 
sen ice is acceptable to the lord, different from these three 
things. These throe things have their beginning in the 
heart, their confession by the tongue follows, and the works 
of t he hands make the end. If these three exist, then fiuth is 
nglil. First, a firm lit it b in the heart is the root of the tree 
hidden and buried; the eontetudon of the tongue is the tree 
itself; and the works are the fruit of it, 1 u reference to this, it 
is said, ’* Jivcry (mm shall eat of the works of Lis own hand*' 4 
These three make one tree, arid the true lhith is that which 
w bound up in the Lord's name ,’ 1 1 mrr'j.g As for those men 
who confess with tho tongue the frith which they have 
and who do works according to their confession, of those 
men God says, “ *« are men," men who are the children of 
bod: iind they tire those who arc attached to his Messiah 
It is the desire of God, that a man should have frith To 
these men God said, (i Yc are my children." And as eon- 
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another, ami from one endowed with night to another, It 
is a plain proof that the first one who wan Adara p (man,) is 
that one; and afterwards comes from the stem o:t Jesse a 
rod, whirl i in Duvid: and the I«runeh grt>wi iig otit of idtu is 
the one coming afterwards, the Most Holy.* In reference 
to him, it innaid, "I mn theFirst.' 1 that in, I am that Adairu 
(roan,) who La first of ali.+ and 11 1 am the Lost, ’ that is, I 
came I ant of all: 11 and beside me there is no Dod, 1 ^ which 
meutfli beside me there is no one who makes Crod known. 
He it is who makes the Lord known to ns. And (he Ix>rd 
has thua uaidj oonoemuitr him T The re lore shall the lerd 
for his own Bake give you a sign. Behold, u virgin shall lie 
with child, and shall l>eur a son T and shall call ids n a m e 
Immanuel*^ 0 yc blind! open your eyes, and behold 
hlin. We have not said it, but the Lord has commanded it, 
and baa called bint u my righteous (servant)." And he is 
that righteous one of whom he said, jL The just one shall live 
by his faith/** A mysterious word 1 That bl just one” is 
t£e Mesdah, who is now alive by his Hdth, and who ouick- 
en 3 and justifies all who are just, by this faith*** And how 
blessed are nil those who live by this faith! Concerning 
these, he has said, u Ye who cleave to your Lord t are safe. 1 
Now this mean*, indeed, that they are buried under the 
ground, but yet, however many departed with tills faith, that 
they are even now alive, and shall never perish. And on 
this account, Solomon said, u I praise the dead,, who have 
died alrea-iy, more then the living, who are now in life "tt 
This meants m Ibr those dead, who departed m the fukh> 
[heir praise is greater than the praise of those who live, 
but have no faith* Therefore, if tnere be no fiiith in a man, 
there cannot possibly be any good works* And thou must 
know that faith is a tree;' and therefore is its computa¬ 
tion one with that of faith,and faith is called the tree 
of life. And thus a verse says, KA This is the tree of life to 
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the Spirit is four-fold, and the Second Versa says of this 
Spirit, "The Spirit of God moved upon the deep.” When 
die worlds were not yet, that Spirit was, and of this Spirit 
the void (chaos) was foil; he laid hold upon what was in- 
tangible; darkness became light. With this Spirit was tlic 
Fi rat, i Adam '{) and so also was the Last Therefore it is said, 
“The first represents the last.” Anti besides this it is said, 
11 The Spirit, I wind,) comes from the tour winds.”* The ex- 

S tlanation of tliia word is, that the excellent name of the 
»rd Moat High, mry, has four lettere. From these four 
tei (its comes this Spirit. The Lord declares, and says, 
u Behold, ns tor him who is scat from God, unto him will 
I give tli is Spirithe says, - f will j«»ur out mv Spirit upon 
Von, and ye shall live. f How blessed are those w ho accept 
trie Spirit of fcbe Lard Most High, anil believe in him! And 
on this account, the Lord lias said, “He who is sent by me 
will delight in nothing, but in the fear of the Lord. He will 
not judge after the sight of Ida eyes, nor rcpmve after the 
hearing of his cars. But lie will judge the poor according 
to righteousness, and administer the rights of the meek of 
the earth in i untie?, He will smite the earth with the rod 
of hia mouth, and slay, with the breath of Ids lips, the 
wicked."* And by this it is easily understood, that to 
believe in him is a duty, and that, without knowing him , 
there is no possibility of knowing God. And on this 
account, the possessors of knowledge, who are the family of 
perfection, Imvc made a saving, namely, “ With Adiun f ate 
the (forhidden) meat; with Noah I fell into the hill bowl; 
thrice I came into the world: once more I must come,” 
Behold, my friend, and understand that saving by this text; 
for why docs he say, u He made them male and female, and 
he called their name man, (bntt, Adam) ?" Ah to this verse 
then; is a question, for every man is a man, but be baa still 
another name. But for that man whom be created with his 
o wn hands, he created no other name, but called bun merely 
Adam, bo that we might understand and know, from the 
nature of the very letters, that Adam, tiN. has three letters ■ 
the tikf, «. is Adam, the dal, -|, is David, and the mem, a 
is the Messiah. Behold, the knowledge of this men receive ■ 
it is mysterious, passing from one understanding mind to 
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trees in the garden* There are of eatable trees fifty kinds, 
which are all in the garden of wWont Behold, my friend, 
ami know T that however many prophets, arid wise men, and 
perfect men, have come* they have all eaten of the delicious 
fruatfl of the trees of this garden ; some of one kind only, 
some of live, eonift of fifteen, according to the ability ot 
each. But Modes attained to forty-mne kinds, that is, one 
than fifty* But m for the fiftieth, which is wheat, also 
called bread, none but he whom < it*! hat It sent knows, or 
can eat that bread. Therefore said Adam, “I have eaten T 
and J shall eat 1 ' Adam, by eating this, (probably the fiftieth 
kind,) did sin; but the one coining after him, the Messiah 
sent of God, lie, making up tor that sin, saved the world 
from the power of the enemy, anti from his captivity. 
Behold, my friend is after a significant vision, its it were* 
These words are n kind of vision. Blessed is he who un¬ 
derstands the siguificancy of it [ 

And the Mcsamli, by his ow n power, has pardoned and 
remitted all manner of si ns, and by the waters of his fountain, 
lias purified our souls; has tiutde known and manifested to us, 
afterwards, the Creator of the earth and the heavens, uml thus 
has made our souIs to be, again, gifted and happy* For this 
is clear, namely, the scud is spiritual, and therefore nothing 
can make it happy, except the know ledge of the true God 
If thou askret the question, whether, if a man should perform 
a good action, Ids soul is not rendered happy by it? (the 
answer is,} This is true; but the good deed of the man 
came from his k flow itig God. If a man does not know 
God, no good action will ever come from him. It is a 
deliberate word; a good work comes from the knowledge 
of God, and if a man should say t I knew God, without 
believing in the Messiah, this is beyond question contrary 
to the truth. SVe must first believe in him, then, by his 
kindne^, loam to know God to know him and to serve 
him. And that the faith in him whom he has sent, comes 
from knowing him, (God,) is clear from this, that the Lonl 
(_kw \ hsis thus said, “ From the trunk of Jesse a retd, shall 
conic forth* and a branch shall grow out of liis roota r I he 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the.Spirit ot ivistlom 
and of understanding, the Spirit of counsel ami ol might, the 
Sj ririt of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord- '* Belu>id, 
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Now, first, it is to be known, that the knowledge of wis¬ 
dom is ;i piriluii, which is called Paradise. Am) in this 
garden-like world there have entered four (kinds of) persons 
upon an Unknown, (a mystlfflioua existence). One died, an¬ 
other became deranged, a third denied the faith ; but one 
entered in peace, and went out in peace. On this account, 
one of the teachers says, “Blessed Is he who enters in pence, 
and goes out in peace.”* 

Behold, this garden is the Book of God, which consists 
of forty-eight WifV and live volumes, eo that it makes 
fifty-three.f In reference to that, it is said, “God piano-it a 
garden.” As for the first garden, its computation is fifty- 
three.f This proves that that garden is a book. And in 
this garden there are found fifty kinds of eatable fruit, 
because the word earth makes fifty therefore it brought 
forth according to its jKtwer, and learned men have taught 
that there are fifty kinds of eatable fruit-trees. This ihjiy 
appear much, but what remains of them, now, follows the 
number thirty, and these thirty art? divided into three divis¬ 
ions. of ten kinds each. So that first come apples, raisins, 
figs, and fruits tike unto these, which are eaten entire. These 
are ten. The second kind numbers ten, namely, filberts, 
almond.*, walnuts, and such like, and wind is eatable in them 
is within a shell. The third kind numbers ten, namelv, 
dates, plums, olives, and such like. They are also ten, and 
that which is eatable of these is outside of a shell, (or atone). 
All these together arc thirty kinds; and although they are 
three tens, they are divided into three kinds. And there 
are in the world thirteen kinds of herbs; there are indeed 
many others besides, still these are superior. And there 
are seven other kinds of food. All these make fifty in num¬ 
ber. In reference to all these the true lord God Most High 
commanded our father Adam, that he might eat of all the 
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There is one God, Creator and Preserver of all, ^ . God 
manifest* himself in three Persons, (probably, in their minds, 
D’;^ h or lace*, which leaver room Ibr a definition widely differ¬ 
ing from the meaning of y?w; in Greek, or person in 
English,) YI. God revealed himself on earth as man, (prob¬ 
ably the Adam Kadmon* as indwelling in Adam before the 
hill;) he laid aside this lbrin after the fall; but he took it 
again afterwards, for the purpose of an atonement VIL 
Jerusalem will never be rebuilt; no carnal Messiah ia to Ik: 
expected; hut God will once more appear in human form, to 
deliver all men from sin. This is doubtless the most fav¬ 
orable exposition of their tenets, made to suit the taste of 
the Bishop. It remains true, however, that they have very 
much in common, in their views of the Divine Being, and of 
the person and character of the Meraialg with the Ebiomtes, 
the Xii£art?niis t the Valentiidaus and other 5jnoslh’s. 

I now give the promised communication. Writing, us T 
do, under the pressure of other avocations, I shall probably 
add but little to it* by way of elucidation. Some of its? 
mysterious hints I do not comprehend ; but 1 hope that 
what is intelligible of it, may a till prove enough to reward 
tUpertiSaL 

The only thing I have to add, in order to place this paper 
in its proper light. i_s that the Messiah so ollen referred to 
in it* was declared orally, by the author of it, to be Jesus 
of Nazareth, and not as we might have suspected t the leader 
of their sect, namely* the famous Stmbbyikai Zevh 


0 ye truth-seeking men 1 As mine ears have heard a few 
words concerning you, and my heart has rejoiced, I also, 
one of those known to you t have in sfome skirl advanced one 
word out of a thousand. 

A kingdom divided by a water has l^ecome two, so that 
from each shore of its division I make known to you a little 
word,* 

I hope that with (hearing) thus much* if any man has Ids 
eyes m his head* Ids heart will rejoice. 
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I will add ht i re (lie Hume'S of tie ton Seflroth* because 
iViey may tlirow some light upon the communication which 
I filial] urgently introduce, (l.)" The highest of the iSefi- 
noth is the J tun, or the Highest Uroim : on the right of it, 
(for they are arranged in a sort of de®c*mtling tree*) is (2.) 
Jah f or Wi&kufi; on the left, (8.) (here proiiotin- 

oied Kluhinij) or Un^rstantUng ■ iWhtUf down* oa the right* 
(4 t.p Eimh f or Grmft^\ on the left* (5.) Ehhurt f or Power ; 
between these last two, u little lower* and pemeudiunlnr to 
the I am, is (6.) Jch&m A p or ifeuufy; further down, on the 
right* (74 T /rA»t j wA of Uosh, or Ftcfory, on the left, (8.) 
(KluMm*) (if ih<\ or Humr } Till ljctwecn these lost two, a 
little lower, and |;peipendieulur to the 1 am and Jehovah, is 
(IV) El lhn\ or the Living fj&f, or/frmu/ufioR, and^u&tW 
low that, stands alone (III) or W p or A tngdam* 

Of these, the four central and perpendicular Sefiroth would 
he, according to Home Kablwmsts* (1.) the I am, God Su¬ 
preme, (2.) Jehovah, or the Messiah, as uniting G rent ness, 
also called Mercy, and Elohim, or Power, also called Se¬ 
verity, and exhibiting their harmony in hL i^er^on, CL) the 
Living God, or Foundation, as being the foundation of the 
Churcli* atid of all the divine knowledge she possesses. and 
(4 r ) A denial, or Ijord* or Kingdom, representing the Church 
herself with tied indwelling in her us Lord actual, and reign¬ 
ing in his kingdom* which she b* Many doubts might bo 
entertained as to die correctness of this interpretation. The 
terms designating the ten Seflroth arc obviously capable of 
a great variety of mystifications Let it not T howevtr* be 
thought an objection to the correctness of the above exposi¬ 
tion, that it is too Christian, The oonfesHion of (kith which 
the Zoharisis laid before the Bishop of Kamenictz, in South 
liussia, in 1760, or a little alter* and upon which they re¬ 
ceived a promise of toleration, exhibits the following ar¬ 
ticles: I. What God revealed in his Law', rightly under¬ 
stood, according to the tradition* (probably the Kabbaln, not 
the Talmud, which they had just burned publicly,) mim l>c 
received The worship of God must be the result of our 
knowledge of him, otherwise it is a dead work. II, The 
doctrines of Moses and the Prophets have a hidden sense* 
beside tbe obviotiH atid literal* and from that hidden sense 
flows that knowledge of God. 1U. The ecjmmetitn of the 
Talmud are Ml of errors, and lend to immorality. IV. 
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tary on ihe Pentateuch. Krona the test of this, lie lukes 
occasion to speak of tmost abstruse subject* wi thin the 
compass of uuinim speculation, in the department of reli¬ 
gion* philosophy. In ihia connection, we are taught it lesson 
on the iLilt i.idj of God. Abstractly considered, he is En^so/l 
or the Eudlcsa, Unlimited, or Absolute Being: aod some carry 
the abstraction so thr as to call him Am* ptf, or Naughty 
fearing that the idea of hi? being something, or some nm a , 
might involve el limitation, and therefore a negation, of hi* 
absolute existence* The Eu-suf reminds us of the tA flr s or the 
Being, of the Greeks, the highest conception to which their 
speculations reached, and which was so pertinaciously adher¬ 
ed to by manv Christian writer*. especially in the firat three 
centuries, am I which they laU>red to reserve tor the llrst Per¬ 
son in the Trinity, but denied to the second and the third* 
This Ain imtici pates the qtcculaticms of the philwopher 
Fichte, who domed even the attribute of existence to God, 
tu guard the absoluteness of his vlmracter; and especially 
those of the Hegelian school of the leit side, or ihe New 
Hegelians, whose God is A in, Naught, until be gets hi* pre¬ 
carious concrete existence in the human individual, while his 
eu:rusty is nothing but the conttnuanoe of our ractv Then 
follow the ten SrftrotA, of which the Kabbsilistd themselves 
give us explanations differing from each other. They are 
divided into three, and seven* According to some, the brat 
three are absolutely spiritual, and form what may called 
the Kubbalistic Trinity, and the following sewn arc divine 
attributes* According to others, all the ten Sefirpth are 
attributes of the En-sof. or Ain. Most probably, they rep¬ 
resent a system of emanation. With this is connected their 
fourfold world, AzifotJi t .Berio/*, Ymmh, Asiah r and the 
Adam Kadmoi i, who aecunfl to bo the first man, not the 
created concrete Adam of the Bible, but the ease lit ini ideal 
of humanity, as existing in the Divine mind, and involving 
the potential existence of creation, and of our race as the 
crown and ultimate purpose of it. I have neither time nor 
room for proof texts from the Zahar; they can be easily 
gathered from the well-known Ehlbakt Denudata of lloscti- 
roth, and the Thmfogin ihhurica of Sommer. 


* See Dunuttf* Lthre ivrt Perm i C’Aj-iif*, m Ulu chief vdrk oa ihia 
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ihis f even, is the Kabbulistic book Yulkut Ruheni, m often 
quoteil by Schoettjfen jintl IVetatein, the author of which 
published it fim in 1681, ut Prague, where he wsts a teacher 
at that time, 

I he three Kubbalistie books winch bear the marks of the 
toghest aniinuitv, ere the Sr/, , Huhir, the Scfr- Ymroh, and 
the Scjtr %ofmr t The first \ have never seen- It pretends 
to have been written by Rabbi Nehonyah lien Ilakkanah, 
who ia sni.i to Lave kWu thn teacher ..! Rabbi AMba, of 
hiiim meinony which, if it were true, would carryback 
the book into the century before Christ, but the very first 
mention made ot the ltook bv the KiibbLs, occnm in the be- 
uf tile fourteenth century. The great Kablailist 
il.ii -Most? Hen Noli man, who made a | < LI ^rri tna.”rf to Jeru- 
saEcin in i J!67 t knew nothing r.if the l»ook. It tundi j|$ first 
appearance in print at Amsterdam, in 1051. The Sefrr 
I eairah pretends to come down from Abraham, at least as 
to tht: matter of the lnx>k T Bui, although the Germim m&u- 
^! ons , a l ol this title, which mast have existed ns early as 
the fifth or sixth century, yet, considering the language, and 
the argument, of the Book Yezirah now in our possession, 
Ur. ZuriB places it between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 

W i? oonii! to die befer Zohar, which may fee con sidereal 
the Talmud, if not the Bible, of the followers of Shahb*- 
t]mi ZevL It pretends to have been written by Rabbi 
Simeon ik-ti Y<icbai P about the middle of the seeotid'ceiitury 
But, to be brief, the result of investigations made by Rab¬ 
bis, modern Jewish critics, and Christian writers. La that the 
original Book Zolmr was compel! by a certain Rabbi Hose 
Ben Shemtov, of Leon in Western Spain, who died in 1295. 
Ever since us appearance, this book lias occasioned much 
ferment and dissension among the Jews, has driven rise to 
other works covering the same ground, in the shape of 
commentaries, and in other forms, and has called Ibrth the ana- 
themiis of various Synagogues^ against suspected individuals 1 
and it is still nourishing the spirit of opposition between 
the so^allcd Hasidim anti the orthodox Babbinista. among 
the Ashkeno^ec, or German and Polish Jews, in Bare™ and 
the violent antagonism between the Doenmehs and the Jews 
in Turkey. ] 

The form in which Rabbi Mose Ben Shemtov presented 
ins mystical cogitations to the world, is that of a comment 
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truth* must have made them fed the value of moral prin¬ 
ciples, ami the imssistiblenesfi of intellectual superiority. 
And if they opened their sacred books* and looked into the 
Law and the Prophets, certainly there were truths Blattered 
along in theu^ which, compared with the dogmas of Kabbiii- 
isui, were as living dames compared with dry bones. And 
last, though not least, should we not expect to meet among 
them* occasiondly, minds constituted like that of Bacon* or 
Leibnitz, of Jacob Boehme* or Swedenborg, inclined to inde- 
pendent thought* or endowed with powers of metaphysical 
intuition, true, or false? Speculations similar to those of 
the Zohmists are rife among the mystics and poets of the 
East, as every reader of oriental literature knows; the Jaws 
lived in clow? contact with the Arabs* when their most im- 

S riant works were written ; the golden age of Rabbinic 
Etfary effort, closing with the death of Moses Mail non ides, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, was but little pos¬ 
terior to that of the Arabs; and the most important works 
in science and literature w ere carefully translated into the 
Hebrew, both from the Greek and from the Arabic. Under 
these circumstances* nothing would have been stranger, than 
that the Jews should not attempt to rear* on the divinely 
inspired basis of which they felt themselves possessed, a 
system of philosophical theogony* cosmogony, theosophy* 
and ultimately also of theology and ethics that would bear 
a comparison with similar svsiems produced by Christians* 
orthodox or heterodox, and by heathen sago*. And all this 
must have begun soon after the dissolution of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, if not before. 

But to conclude, from this very plausible view, that the 
KnbbuhsUo la>oks are of the age and the authorship to 
which they lay claim, would be very erroneous* This was 
done, to a very great extent by most of the earlier critics ; 
and the sentiments of the New Testament have often been 
proved* by quotations from these and other Jewish IBooks* 
to have tieeu entertained by the pious in Israel eighteen 
centuries ago, while in Fact All the Kabbalistic Books are oi 
a comparatively recent date, and some of them can be shown 
to have been written under the acknowledged influence of 
Christianity ; while other Rabbinic works, used tor the 
same purpose, are ns recent as the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century of our era* Of no higher antiquity than 
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reader who desires further information on the subject, to 
Tholuck's Ormvnenkti£& tfe Ortu Lkbhalaf, printed at Ham¬ 
burg, in 1837. This- is, perhaps, the work in tint accessible 
to tlto American student, beside being nf small compass and 
thorough rcsearch f wliile it also indicates the more oxtcu- 
®vc works on the subject; most of which, however, are 
sufhdeiiilv known to the biblical student, by the frequent 
retereaceft to them in able commentaries on the Scriptures. 

Much has been said, and still more conjectured, of the age 
and origin of the Kabbah iteelf aside from the question of 
the age of the Zobnn Thus much seems at present to be 
certain that nn traces of such tm esoteric system can be 
found earlier th a n the eighth century. Still, if no such 
system is discoverable before, or even Sit that time, it would 
be hastv to conclude that no elements of it had existed be- 
lore, When, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the people 
of Israel were scattered among the nations, and lived by 
the side of the Gnostics, the Neo-Platon ist^ the Sabeona, 
and the Chriatinm (and among tlit j luthier are especially to 
be considered those heterodox sects, and their ringleaders, 
who struggled hard, for three hundred yearn and more, to 
amalgamate at least the bases of tho higher pagan philo¬ 
sophical systems with the words of Scripture, and especially 
to account for the existence of the vw&Sa world, and of 
moral evil, and to vindicate to Jesus a create rah ip, a medi- 
mor-diiip, and a divine character, but still sons to vindicate 
™d secure the absolute and exclusive real divinity to the 
Father,)—when such were their eimumsLnnee^ and such the 
influences under which they lived, and when they werv 
obliged to defend the Mosaic system against antagonists thus 
arined, and bold for the attack, how could the abler among 
this people remain indifferent to modes of speculation ftp- 

E ttrently so fur superior to the altercations of common. liaf> 
iuism? And when their external jpolitical existence, and 
all the remains of their national greatness, had teen so 
hopelessly shin wrecked as to put the idea of a restoration 
of Israel, at all events, to a very great distance, was it not 
natural, that reflecting Jews should gratefulIv seize upon 
such speculative elements m seemed to promise & spiritual 
indemiuflcation, so to speak, for their irreparable material 
losses ? The very sight of the Christian Church, which pros 
pered in the midst of persecution, by the mere power of 
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ocivcd again into the Jewish community. This wrs done 
in Venice, He was never afterwards beard o£ 

After the death of this remarkable man, his sect, instead ot 
vanishing from the theatre of Jewish history, burst forth, 
and the ideas of Shabhathfli Zevi were propagated far and 
wide* This shows that bis claims to the Mi'ssinliship ^ero 
by nu means all that his disciples had learned from hint. 
The charm of his doctrines was most wonderful* Not only 
were many of his enemies reconciled to him, even before 
his death, but when he wm dead, his former greatest enemy. 
Rabbi Nehemiahp 1?ccamt! a convert to his opinions, pro¬ 
claimed bis religion in many countries, bom tlic anathema 
of ike Synagogues of Folnnil, suffered the E verest priva¬ 
tions for his new faith, and died at last, at Amsterdam, a 
blind beggar, admired for bis talents and learning, but exe 
orated for his religious peculiarities. The doctrines of 
Shabbathni Zcvi found adherents, often, very numerous, 
not only in the East, but along the northern shores of 
Africa, ns Ihr os Morocco and Fez, and spread abroad in 
Europe, from South to North, as far eis the Jewish nice was 
then tolerated. 

As might have bom expected, tins sect, so destitute of a 
solid taasni, slowly declined, notwithstanding the great tri¬ 
umphs it had at first; and at present its members are but 
little known ua such. Many of the followers ot Sbabbathni 
Zevi who lived in Turkey, liccanie Mohammedans; in other 

E laces they are looked upon, generally, as Jews, though 
filed and cursed by them. 

Rut not to pursue the history of this singular Jtudawy 
Mohammedan sect, it may V>e intercfi^bg to some readers, if 
we oust a glance at its literary basis. This is nothing else 
than the esoteric Jewish system of doctrine, called th&Kab- 
bak, or Tradition, by way of eminences the chief and ma 
turcst fruit, ns well as the mast legitimate and -Stttislactoiy 
interpreter of which, is the Book Zohur, or rather the 
Zobaric literature, tbr the oracles of this system lbrm. u eon- 
siderable collection of books. 

Neither time nor space will permit me, here, to enter into 
an exposition of the Zobaric doctrines, so for as they hove 
been dug up from beneath the rubbish and dust of Talmudic 
udinixtim* both in mutter and form. T beg to direct the 
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he could justify the step before his own conscience, and still 
continue to keep up T to some extent, the expectations of the 
more ardent of hm folfowois, However tbb may be, an¬ 
other Hebrew urinative, by Rabbi Tobiah Hakkoben, who 
was horn in 16&% and practised medicine at Adrianople 
soon alter this e vent, states fc that, from the time when fc?kab- 
baihid Zevi became a Mohammedan, many Jews, Moham¬ 
medans and Renegades joined themselves to him, and fol¬ 
lowed him; and that he still lived as he bad used to do; 
that he prayed sometimes in the Jewish way, sometimes in 
the Mohammedan way, and did many other strange things; 
until the king saw that there were many who adhered to 
him, and apprehending that at last evil might result from 
it, sent him to a fortress, and showing himself still m his 
friend, gave him ail office and authority in the fortress. In 
reality, they kept him there in order to see what would be 
Ilia emir He soon became sick + and died September ID. 

lere* 

When Shabbtithui Zevi had Ijccorid a Mohammedan, the 
Rabbi* of Constantinople pronounced the anathema upon 
all who should follow him. He wrote a number of letters, 
and other pieces, and sent them abroad, still Urging his 
claims, His followers pretended that the true Shabbothai 
Ze^i had ascended tm to heaven, and that a mere similitude 
of him had professed Islam. The prophet Nathan tied to 
Damascus, but kept up an intercourse with the members of 
ike Reel in Smyrna and Breosa. In 1677, he came to 
Brooaa, and a temporary excitement wm produced m that 
dty T and in Smyrna, which threatened to be dangerous to' 
public order and security. But the curse of the Synagogue 
of Constantinople, nnd the quiet contempt with which the 
Turkish Government now treated the whole matter, induced 
the prophet to leave Broosa again, nnd goto Smyrna, where 
lie kept himself for some time in great seclusion, Subse¬ 
quently, he recanted his erroneous opinions,, and was tc- 


* Sfilrte -Jiy tin*, nt U vs request the Rabbi* of ConrfUnlmftpIe, which (her 

twked with m vnvrtivjus pnesont tn idodot to ibe Cj rami Vtsb h SkfebbuJui 
Zi vi wru* rufil^rd r. ■ whtnf? he &rt\ of colic Ibc Je*4ti D»t uf 

MvwmttaL OUnm ray Uml lie? wah •ecTtriljT tmhraded Tb*** r M Vbat 
litili? doubt of hk hnvKijj dieJ n vMmu death. comalmii^ Uuj rag*. a ^ (ho 
fctiT of t hv Itlibbw, lldJ tlw hiLbitiud “tori smem fin iih" ef the Tlitkiali 
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Moses and Aaron were true messengers, then do ;i mir¬ 
acle before me, us they did before Pharaoh and bis servants. 
Then shall my hand bo with thee, and I will give thee help 
ami protection in all my Empire, and will acknowledge the 
Jews aa my brethren. And now answer my question." 

“ And gWbbathai Zevi answered, with a trembling heart 
and said, 1 My lord, the Sultan, 1 am a JeWWh liabbi. L 
fear the great God, the God of Abraham, irom my youth 
till now. ' Aa to what men are saying concerning me, that 
[ am the Messiah, when it shall come to pass at die tunc 
accepted bv the great God, the question will bei settled, 
whet her it shall lx- accomplished by my hands, or by those 
of another man. This i» known to our God. \V hen the 
Sultan licnnl bis word*, hr w?ls wrotb, and *nd, it it he 
uue. m-vording to thy w-ords, tbnt thott foarrat Crod, will 
prove thee, as thy ffttber Abraham was fwxL* l will 
order that thou be stripped of thy clutbc^ twi ml sboot 
three arrows into thee. If thou remamest alive, I ftlaomU 
acknowledge and receive thee ad this Messiah- i hen 
Shabhalhai Zevi bcg-tnl that, he might e^pe t and obtain 
mercy m d not be subjected to the evil of bemg Bitot with 
arrows. For be feared that be should not stand in rL l«l- trim. 
Thou the Sultan said to him, ‘If thou wilt be a rhogartmte, 
(Mohammedan.) like unto me, I will pardon all that thou 
boat done.' When Shabbuthai Zevi heard this, he took aa 
Lrihnmeiitc turban from the head of one ot the servants, imu 
put it on his owu head. With this the Sultan was well 
pleased, and the thing was right in the eyes of all Ins Minces. 
And ho remained in the king's palace, tm ate wuli them 
their unclean mean ami defined himself with their meat and 
their drink, and went to their houses of prayer. 

This was on the 24 th of September, 1M& The nmne ot 
Shabbathni Zevi became Mehmed Eifomb, The particulars 
of ibis interview or the pretender with the Sultan are van- 
ouflly stated by various persons, but the account ot it which 
[ have here translated appears plausible in every part. Ac¬ 
cording to this account. Shabbathiu Zevi answered shrewdly, 
and if he was acknowledged to lx- a Mohammedan merely 
for lus placing a turban on his head, it is easy to see how 

♦ Aooriinff to the Kama, hr fM tkm into » fmniire of fire by NUnimi, 
fur ru/usiiHf to practice idolatry, and <aun* » ul uf rt WHiu[t - 
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beneficence wa= practiced; schools were opened, and sup^ 
ported; ami every one prepared tor the appearance of Elijah 
the fore-runner of the Messiah, and not n feiy had already 
scon liiut, told the storyj and ]»urvd oil upon the guneraJ 
conflagration of the Jewish miiuL 

But another great character appeared upon the stage, 
Habbi Ncheinhh, sent (torn Poland iur the purpose, arrived, 
disputed with the protended Messiah lor three days, find 
charged him repeaicdh and publidy with being an impos¬ 
tor, Rabbi Nebemiuh was a great Kabhalist. A great 
excitement among the Jews of Kutuynh \\m the conse¬ 
quence, They would have tom the hated sceptic to pieces, 
with his companions, had he not declared himself a Mo 
hammedaig and thus saved Iris own life and that of Lift 
train. But the contest did not end here. Rabbi Nebciniah 
requested the Grand Vezir to send him to Atlriuuople t to 
warn the Sultan against this deceiver. This was done. 
Nebcmiah had an audience with the monarch, and the re¬ 
sult w£lk. that Shalibfitbai Zevi was siimmoned to appftir 
before Mohammed IV. But in all dtiea, prayer was made 
Tor him, and a great company followed him to the Imt >erial 
rertidence. Lie was escorted to the Sultan by four officers, 
1 will relate tlus memorable audience in the wonts of one 
uf the original nurratora of these events, who was tin eye¬ 
witness of all that came under the observation of the exci¬ 
ted public, 

“The Sultan sent four messengers to bring Bhabbathai 
Zeri to him, and they brought him, and he stood before 
hiiiL And he did him great honor; lbr the mint cm of the 
kingdom of Ishmad h that, when an ambassador of another 
king comes to appear tic lore the Sultan, he is not permuted 
to see his face, but the Sid tan speaks with him only from 
behind a curtain. With Shabbaihai Zevi he spoke face to 
fae<‘ r Now when Shabbathai Zeyl come before the Sultan 
he fell upon his face to the ground, ami bowed himself and 
the king commanded him to rise up; and he placed him^ 
self upon his knees. And the Sultan spake to him and 
JMid, 1 Behold, I have heard much concerning thee, that 
thou art o man of God, and that thou deeirtat to redeem 
Israel from their captivity, and to bring them to Jerusalem, 
which is in my country/ Speak the truth in this matter! 
If thoti art truly a messenger of the God of Abraham, as 
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tossed upon the waters bv contrary vrinda* without being 
able to command them 11 Peace, he still" On his arrival in 
Constantinople, he found that the Sultan was absent in 
Adrianople* Immediately, be was surrounded with admir¬ 
er, almost worshipers. 

At lost the Sultan took cognizance of the matter, and 
sent orders for the apprehension of Shabbathai After 

at] interview with the Grand Ve/ir, he was sent to Kutayah 
as a prisoner of State, his friends l^ing permitted to wait 
upon him. One of the original narratives of his fife states 
that be was beaten,, and confined in prison. But all this 
was explained by his followers as one of the most certain 
proofs of his MvWibdiijN while visitors and presents with- 
out end conYUioed hitn that the interest in his person was 
not impaired, and he continued hie arrogant claims. The 
9th day of Ab, from having been a day of ilisting, l>ecainc 
a day of rejoicing, because it was the birthday of the new 
Messiah. kveaut, who hrmself collected at the very time 
the most accurate information as to the nature and extent 
of this strange excitement, says. ib In all places from Con¬ 
stantinople to Buda, (Ptesth,) in Hungary, 1 perceived a 
strange transport in the Jews, none of them attending to 
any business, unless to wind up former negotiations.’ 1 In 
SuWiica, “all business was bid aside/ 1 he silts, “no one 
worked* or opened shop,. unless to clear his warehouse of 
merchandize at Any price.” Tins may give us an idea of 
the effect produced by this wonderful character, and his 
arrogant and adventurous proceedings. The crowd of his 
visitors is said to have l>een so great that a dearth ensued 
in the city of Kutayah. The autumn of HJfiS now set 
in. All the time that Shabbathai Zevi lived in Kutayah, 
hw followers indulged the most extravagant hopes, and 
their preparations Ibr the triumph of their cause were not 
at all behkid their thrilling anticipations, While he him¬ 
self lived like a prince, his followers were constant in their 
ascetic exercises ami austerities, in order to prepare them¬ 
selves for the expected sillies? and glorious kingdom of 
their Messiah. Their love of money vanished as vapor .be¬ 
fore the rising sun; all unclean animals were carefully re¬ 
moved from their dwellings; the copies and portions or the 
Law possessed by them, worn, or put into t heir door posts, 
were carefully ro^xaminedt and all mistakes removed; 
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Meanwhile^ Shabbathai Zd continued to lecture at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and married agiuiij tm formerly. while his brothers, redd' 
iiijL> in Smy rna, secretly urged Ills Messianic claims,. and not 
without success. Ora a sudden, at Jerusalem, in kii>5 p Shob- 
bathni 5Ce^ i publicly proclaimed his own Mcssiahslnpp 11a b- 
biuic opposition arose in Jerusalem, and every where, and be 
fled again to Stay mu. In Constantinojilt\ he was condemned 
by a eon ventiou uf thirty-five HubbisL Soiw i Lkstuiiding lbis t 
ho was received at Smyrna tike a God* In the streets, many 
Jews prostrated themselves when he passed, and kissed hss 
feet. His public discourses were listened to with rapture. 
Hundreds accompanied him, as a kind of corlige, wherever 
he went A deputation from Aleppo waited upon the new 
Messiah. The prophet Nathan also arrived, and preached his 
Me^iuhduj^ I’’or many nights the excited multitude, headed 
by gimbhatlmi Zcvi F or by Nathan, mode processions through 
the streets; Hebrew hymns were sung, till about midnight, 
and the rest of the time till morning was devoted to read¬ 
ing at home. The opposition of the Rabbis of Smyrna was 
in vain* The influence of Sbabbuthai Zevi was so great, 
that many of them lied for their own lives. He was master 
of the Jewish community there, Ob house was a palace 
crowded with applicants fbr a short audience,, aud so great 
was their number that many of them were obliged to wait 
several weeks tor their turn, as the Messiah would see only 
forty or fifty persons a day* In all synagogues, prayer was 
made for him, the forms of public prayer having been alter¬ 
ed Instead of the Sultan, Skabbatliui Zevi was blest in 
the public prayers on the Sabbath, 

Now, the religious epidemic spread like wildfire. Men, 
women atsd girls prophesied. Rabbi Moae Kernel, at Con¬ 
stantinople. had convulsions, danced, and extemporized He- 
brew poetry in the later corrupt dialect of the Kabbala; and 
all he said, or sung, was carefully preserved by two amanu¬ 
enses, like the ecstatic effusions of a Mohammed* Nearly 
the whole community of Jews in Constantinople was in 
fliimci The unbelievers preserved a prudent aud necessary 
silence. 

In 1666, Shabhathai Zevi proceeded to Constantinople, 
to present himself to the Sultan, llh blind adherents had 
urged this ruinous measure. At that time no steamer ran 
between ConHtantinopk and Smyrna* He was five weeks 
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At tbs age of twenty-fbutv ho began to disclose to his 
more confidential dhtfipW that be was the Messiah T the son 
of David Ho pretended to know the true pronunciation 
of rh- 1 mime JoLiudt, ms-p, mid pronounced it publicly. 
The Session of Habbis warned him not to do so, fttid being 
disobeyed by him, cxvcunmuuie&ted him, declared his assas- 
si nati on to lie a good work, and agreed to pay the mnrdcr- 
ePa forfeit due to the Turkish Treasury, from their public 
fends* 

Shabbathai Zevi now fled to Salouica, where lie was re¬ 
ceived with Hnni>r t snivel jUeiitlv warned as in Smyrna, and 
ulLimaP'lv anatbenl&t lzc*L Athens. Alexandria,. Cairo, and 
finally Jerusalem, became in turn place* of refuge for him. 
At the latter place he remained several years, lecturing; pub¬ 
licly, and Listing constantly* which much increased Lis re¬ 
nown for sanctity. In GuAi be made the acquaintance of a 
German Jew named Nathan Benjamin, in whose family he 
remained several weeks, This was on hi^ journey to Jerusa¬ 
lem, but it ought lobe Said lure, that his introduction to, 
md temporary residence 114 the family of Nathan, are not 
as authentic as most farts of bis history.. He that however 
us it may, after Slmbbathai Zevi had spent a few years at Je¬ 
rusalem" Nathan Benjamin appeared suddenly m the char¬ 
acter of a prophet, and wild, 11 A man of Smyrna, called 
Shabbatlmi Zevi, is the true Messiah, I lc will redeem Israel 
from the yoke of bondage. The two last-days, the 17 th of 
Tbamrauz and the tth of Ah, are no more to ba kept. The 
Messiah is born, and will snun appear, and place the diadem 
of the Sultan oil his own brow. as may be proved from the 
Kabhahi, etc., eie. 1 * He wrote letters to the Habbis of the 
land, Baying that the Messiah would disappear for some time, 
to mect r Mows t who was risen from the dead in the country 
Ssmbation, to marry Hehecca, tlics t laughter of Mosea, and 
in company with hint to bring the ten ti*il h vs nereis the river 
of tbat name. The Messiah was to enter Jerusalem upon a 
linn which came down Irom heaven, the tongue of which 
was t\ sever ^headed attpent, spitting tire, shying multitudes 
bv the way on every side. After his on Iran ee, God would 
let down from heaven a temple made of gold and precious 
itonea, the Messiah would oiler sacrifices, the resurrection 
of the dead would then lake place, cte T? etc, A tremendous 
excitement was produced in the mi neb of the Jews. 
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of his sect to a person of another religion,, it] whom I have 
reason to place tin- utmost confidence. hut who t being no 
Huhnnim+idim himself, could nut bo admitted in a ilob niii- 
medan cimrt of jiastioe as a witness against one profiling 
Mam- Thus, while the true author of the paper remained 
perfectly uncuiiniltted, he had no reason to hide my thing 
that may have apjreared to him important to be mentioned 
So lur in I know, tins paper exhibits the only authentic 
confession wf fidth of this singular sect, extant beyond its 
own little circle. Its members unt until Y publish nothing 
to the world, least of all iIiom■ ■ 4"them who profess tile Mo¬ 
hammedan nsligiom To my knowledge, there is but one 
book of their sect known to tlic public. This purport a to be 
an historical account of it by one of thorn whose name was 
Abraham Konki p yz*p an “■in. but it ia said to be merely 
a collect ion of scnsefe&s miraculous legends of tlieir pre¬ 
tended Messiah, and of his prophet Nathan., J myself never 
saw the book; These consulerationa led me to translate the 
communication in i [motion from the original Turkish, But. 
ns this sect is sn very little known in America, I thought it 
best to improve this opportunity for presenting the reader 
with a brief account of ita origin. 

Shul diai.h;d Zevi wiu~ the third imtl youngest son of Mot- 
decal Zevi T ft petty merchant in Smyrna. He was born in 
1035, and distinguished himself early f by n most extraor¬ 
dinary acquaintance with the Talmud, which he had mas¬ 
tered at the age of fifteen. He proceeded tu the Rabbala, 
which he Wished in about three years, Being eighteen 
years old, be became a regular ibikurn or Kahbi] lie itji- 
mediatclv licgan tu lecture in public on the Kabbah, and 
tlujLiNimls flocked together, even from distant; places, to listen 
to his superior wisdom. Ho paid great attention to ablu¬ 
tions, and ^ tm > ■ t ic scve rit k% # m - h ns ;fiat i ng, etc* Con Lrary 
to the hiibiis of the Jew s, he married late. He had passed 
his twentieth year when lie cnf>oused the most beautiiul girl 
in Smyrna. However, as he never approached his wife, he 
was obliged by her father to divorce her, which he did soon 
alter the urn triage ceremonies. This singular proceeding 
he repeated, naturally always with the same result. MW- 
while* he carried his religious austerities fa rther every day 
and multiplied hi* washing; and yet his health appeared 
perfect, and Ids personal beauty was extraordinary. 
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TnE followers of Sbnbbatbai Zevi are, properly speaking, 
a Jewish sect. Scattered fragments of this singular body 
of religionists still exist in Christian countries on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, and are reckoned among the Jews. They 
are, however, utterly abhorred by the Jews, as chargeable 
with the most damnable heresies and practices. Little is 
known of their true tenets. Those of them who are living 
in Turkey profess Mohammedanism; they send their chil¬ 
dren to Mohammedan schools, dress and conduct themselves 
like ilohammedanB, (except that they do not go to the 
Mosque*,) and enjov the civil privileges connected with tho 
profession of Islam. The moral character of th<** who 
live in Turkey is unimpeachable. 1 ►rm.ketiucss, lying, pro- 
fruity adultery, and the like, are unknown among them. 
On the subject*of taking an oath, they cherish the principles 
of the Quakers. In this particular, however, they are not 
alone The religious history of such a body cannot be un¬ 
interesting, especially if it 1*1 true, i which is said of tln-m by 
ftnne } that their tenets are akin to the doctrines ol Chris¬ 
tianity This would seem highly probable from the char¬ 
acter "of those Rabbinic works which have been in the high¬ 
est esteem among them from the very beginning of their 
sect, of which 1 shall have occasion to speak in Lbe sequel. 
But of the truth of the assertion I was satisfied by a com¬ 
munication, addressed to me not long ago by one ol their 
chief men, in which the writer makes a simple and candid 
statement of some ol die articles til l heir toith. I have the 
more confidence in the candor of his statement, as lie wns 
cautious enough, neither to write the pajx-r himseli; nor to 
sign it. It was dictated by him, while surrounded by others 
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Muinoire* do FAcademic Impcrialo ties Sc ie nets tip Sl Peters* 
Uitii-idL Vl m * Serie. Sciences, JRatoire, Fhilotogie, Tomi 
I—VII. St, Pelefsbocfgh; 1630—1848, 

IfuMcim rlci In Clouse IlisEorico-FhrlCflDgiqye do l 1 Academic Itrtpe- 
riale des Sciences do St, Pwersboiirgb, Tomi H—VII., VIII. 
fusee- 1—6, St. Pctcfftbowrgh : 184&—JEM), 

VcrhaadtungcQ dcr l tBn , 2 tM f 3 Sfln s 4 leu + 8 1 ™, iBb* 

Vgrsaaimlung Deutsche r Philo! ogen und Sehulmeaner. 

CHARLES FOLSOM, Librarim. 
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Mud vet cl- Mi, tidily, t. c. The Desire of the Praying 
One," Paled A. LI. 1195, i- e. A. D. 1764-5, 

perf«L 

j&|f /- (?, ScAiMr;, U, & GoJwuf tii ►’ icnno# 

A MS-—Copy of a few chapter* of the Book of Gen¬ 
esis, trie s I ale d into the SrwnhelGO Language, by Dr. 

Krapf. 

FftseMtd by Ricftard P, PFkim. 

A Sercnon, in TnmiL on [ttifrlt xfe, $3* supposed so be 
written by the Jesuit missionary Itoberius- Printed 

in mm/ 

A Tanui Tract, in sw 0 Ppmt-1. Questions addressed 
lo Trinitarian Ministers* on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. By a Uniuifmn. IL A Dialogue on the 
same subject, Primed in 18^3. 

Frtsenlcd by the. Hon. Sidney rFTJfordL 

Beport of the Library-ComEnitlec of Congress on the 
Exploring Expedition, 

Fr&cnted by tht Hon* Robert C. TFiitfArej?. 

WincgietS Keduse Ly&m'aab KtrcBctasu, l. e. The 
Holy Gospel of Joshs Christ, (In Ethiopic.) Lon¬ 
don : M* ^ w 

Presented by Richard P. Waters. 

[This back ffti erroneously noknowledgod, in VoL I, No. IIL 
as a donHtioa from WiUiafn C. Waters t E$q ] 


II. BY rrRCUASE, 


The following books have Woo purchased, by vote of tho 
Society* to twenpfete imperfect sets in the Library : 

IndAcho Ahenhumskundc you Chilian Lassen. Ersien Bnndea 
lte Ifoifte. Burnt; 1843, 

Homasde CartKina edidtl G. W. F rey tag. Tomus I. Bonoac: 

I& 28 . .. 

Hoiiixae Ispahan eosis Anniftem Lsbrt X- edidit J- M. E. Gflttfftlfll 
Tomua IL Lipsiae; 1818 . 
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and journal of CnpL J. C. Fromonl* and fmm 
sketches and notes made on tlte ground by his 
assisiniKs Charles Prouss. Compiled by Charles 
P raosa. J84G. 

Observations on live Aboriginal Monuments of the 
Mittisttppi Valley. With Illustrations. By E. O. 

Squier. New York i 1B47, 

Joann is Georgis Wenricli de Poescos Hebraicac atquo 
Arabieae Origlne* Indole, MutiJoquc Consensu oiqoe 
[JiseHroino Common tat jo. Lip^i&e : 1843, 

A Turkish Almanack* IGmo, 

Courier do Cons [a ah Jiople : 3* I0 t cl 17 AvriF* S et 15 
Hal, 1647. 

Mindcner Sonntngsblait, am IB February Ifvii 
The Life of Joseph Bnisumo, commonly called Count 
Cagliosi ro. London i 1791. 

Manuscript of four Leaves, wriiten in Orietild] ctm me¬ 
ters* on the Talipot palm-teaf 
Three bronze Chinese toi Let-ornaments. 

Prri&ztcd % Donar* MnJh0m* 

The following articles were overlooked,, or not properly ac¬ 
knowledged , In the preparation of the former lists; 

Portrait de Ghristopha Colombo {From ihe Bulletin 
do taSotien? de Geographic, Inin, 1 S-Ifk.) 

Prtsenied btj M. E r Jomard. 
A MS. in ancient Turkish.—Mukaddom eh. he. intro¬ 
duction, by Kotb-cd-din En-NikLdy ECT^nScy- 
Without date, perfect. A Maharumedei.ii oaiectii-sra ; 
the oldest work of this sort in Turkish literal u re, 
and slUL one of the most approved., 

Kilab Shu rut cs^Salat, L e. Book of the Conditions 
of Prayer. Constantinople : A. FJ. 1219, Lc* A-JJ+ 

J 801-5. 

Shcrh Tohfet cl-Mend hu met cd-Durrtyeh fy Loghal 
cl-Fan sly et ed-D&riych, i. n r Comiueolnry en the 
Present of ihe String of Pearls, respecting the Per¬ 
sian Court-language, by Ahmed FJayoli Eftcndi. 

Cons rn ml nop I e : A. H. 1215,1.0. A. D. 1800-1. 

An Arabic M8,-— An abridgment by the original au¬ 
thor oMihiinyei d-Mubicly, i. o. The Satisfaction 
uf ihe A dieted One, which is n commentary, by 
Jbmhlnt tbo Mu hammed Iho Ibrahim cl-iiiEcby, on 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Begonia cf the 
Smithson iua Institution. Washington : J65U. 

Presented bp the Smithsonian InstiiutioTi* 

Rudiment* do h Languo Jhndoui* par Gareiu de 
Tossy.. Paris : 1647. 

Presented H the Author, 

Theologm ol Fhito&oplua Indict Oopiiek'hat \ c 
Persico id tamale in Lati n urn convert urn : studio ct 
opera Aiiquoiil Dupe iron. i ornus L ArgenloraU 

el Parishs r I SO 3. 

Bible History, The Pentateuch nnd Joshua. For the 
use of [be PrqltislaM Episcopal Mission in Western 
Africa. New York: a, nu 

Essay $ and Disse nations it? Biblical Literature. By a 
Society of Clergymen. Vol. 1. New York : 16'29. 

Introduction to Snored Philology and I n to rp relation, 
by Dr, (t, J. Plnnck x iranidaicd from the original 
German, and enlarged with Notes, by Samuel H. 

Turner, D-D, New York end Boston: IS#4 + 

A Companion in ihu Punk of Gi-nesk, by Samuel 1L 
Turner, D-D, New York andI London : 1$4L 

Biographical Notices of Jewish Babbies* and Tran^a* 
lions of portions of fhuir Connfienlaties, and Giber 
Works* with HI us trail ve Introduclions £md Notes* by 
Samuel H. Turner, P.D. New York: 1647. 

The Go?pel according to St. Luke* IransJatod into ihe 
G re bo Tongue, by iho Rev. John Payne. Now 
York: IMS. 

Presented hp the lire. Stirnwl II. Tmter f D.D. 

Emigre Nolizen uber Bonny nn der Kiiste von Guinea* 
some Sprucbe tmd seine Bowohner. Mit einoru 
Glossarium vnn Hermann Koter. Gullingen; IMS. 

Presented bp Prof. Hlliinm IF* 7V™r„ 

The MudfA-i ChrLsiian Instructor and Missionary Rec* 
erd. VoIb. 1—V. 5 vols. 

Presented hp the Rr.r. Miron Winslcir f Mudra f* India 

Renori of the Committee of Internal Hcnfth on the 
Ashtks Cholera* together with a Report of Hie City 
Physician on tlie Cholcm lloapiiat. Boston : bS-li#. 

Map of the Oregon Territory by the U. S. ExpEnr- 
Exped** Chariot Witko% Commander* 1841. 

Topographical Map of the Road from Missouri lr> 

Oregon. In Y1J Sections* From ihe hdd notes 
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Tweaty -aisth and Tw ufiiy■ s s v cath A riDUnJ Rt-p. ri* f 
i he KoyaC A italic Society, for 1S49 and J850. 

London j 16*49-50, 

Liat of Members, L^mtiiiiiee*, tec.* of she Royal A*r+ 
otic Society of Great Brilniji and Ireland, for 1849, 

Lon<Lt.ui ■ 1S49, 

Prc&nltd by ihr Rnij 0 l .T intic SorUiy. 

Red torches snr ies Insert pi tons liiuivarhpjefl de Sana, 

Kim riba, March, etc-, emt M. F. "Fieitwh Pnrii; 

1845, 

Rapport Annud k In Sodrnr Aaialhiuo, (for 1814- 
1845 , 1846 .) r t J, MoW. 

The Raja Tarangini j 0 Hilary of Cv#huft£ Cal¬ 
cutta : 183S„ 

Gmner de GansianUnople, Sine AntiC e T 1 ^ IT. INo. 

129^ 4.mr- Aun£n, 1848, Ni. 151 j Sene Anmv, 

18®, fto- '23* ; 6nn Annee, 1^50, Nu. 253. 

Journal do Constantinople 3mo Armec, ISIS, Noa. 

88-S* 105-7, 109-11, 114-17, ISO-3, l25-6 t 128— 

30 + 134-5, 135; Imc Auru . T ]MH P N«. 147-40, 

142-4, 150-3. 155-7, Hii-8 T 105-7, 174, 176, 169- 
30 t 192,200, 208* 205 t 207; firm Atuifce, 1850, 

No*. 210, 210-17, 

Turkish Evens rig Enterlmnmciiitt. The Wtituktn of 
Rein ark able Incident* nad [he It untie* of Anec- 
doU-^ byAhined I bn Ifamdem the Ketkhodii, called 

** Sohaifec.’ T Translated from the Turkish by John 
F. Brown. New York: 1850, 

Patented Ay E. E. Satuburg, 

Beta] Pflnbshavi»aii t hy Iswum T&hondni VldyuaEara 

S;irmn. Calcutta: 1Mb, 

RingUin IiihjM, by the same, Calcium : 1817. 

FrtstnUd % ike Author. 

Pmspcctns JerOdessncf Gewffechnfi fljf G«chfchso 
und Alierihumer ^'horemieti iI [e-ten helimltohop 
md mhbinbehen Mifeuwcrripte* Em Beitrti^ / m ur bib- 
liEcben Esegew you Mr. Pinner. Ocfccw: 1845. 

The Old Tenement in Hebrew and Sri-sni&h, 2 vols. 

Yicnna; lSlO-1. 

***** hn ike J? rt . W. G. Seknufler, fc, 

Flral Lemons in ibn Tic-Chiw Dialect, by W fWn 

Baakok, Siam: mi. J 

Prwfih-j if ike Rtf. Barxa? Sears, D.D. 
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out dote,—A collection of Moslem pulpti-dkcnurscs 
Tot the y ear, 

FrtttnUd by President Nathaniel Moore, 

A Penifld MS,—The Diwan of Khwajeh Shtffjis-ed- 
dia Mulimnimrd f (i, e. Hafiz). Date A- H. 9$5j 
l e. A- d. im^a 

P>"£j**/rd % Rce L Mart Murphy. 

Cfllilogue del Livres de Plmprimerm Arini' nicQ^ de 
Saint LQmrt, Vgniae♦ IS48* 

Presented by Charfc* £, Norton. 

DociimeiiW Afubieos para n irittoria Poriugutzu eo- 
piado* dm Origirtn&s da Terra dd Toffibo per CWem 
da Academia Reef das Sciencitra dc Lisboa por Fr. 

Jdno do c'ousi. Lisboa : 1730. 

Prtetnitd by Charlri Piekerimg t M, D, 

Kata Sankalita* A Collection of Memoir* on the 
various Muden according id which, the Nniiotra of 
the Southern Fdrts of India divide Timer By Lieut. 

CoL John Warren. Madras.: ]$££5. 

History of Mywor, abridged from Cot. Wilks’s His¬ 
torical Sketches of the Sooth of India- Part L 
Madras: IG3EL 

Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya. Bjf 
H. H. Wilson. Madras: 1 SSS. 

Tile Madras Almanac and Coin pend imn of intelli¬ 
gence, for IMG; Madras. 

The Morning Star, published s&mj-monthly, Yoli* 

I—I1L 3 vole, Jaffna : 1841-3. 

Presented by tht Rev* Dr, Poor* Ceylon. 

Bio geographic he Yerbrettung einiger charactensl- 
isehen arabischen ProductCi von C- Ritter 

Dio Ophirfnhct* tod C, Ritter, 

Presented by ike Author* 

Catalogue of n Collection of Egyptian Anitqufrio^ the 
properly of Henry Abbott, E^.,, M.D. Caim: 1846. 

Frtirnitd by Prof* Etitcard Robinson* 

Ji-fWs Nirukia, samnit dm Nlghaniovast herausg. von 
Rudolph lock Hefty l t 3- Gottingen; IS4IM& 

Presented by ihe Editor. 

Journal of the Royal Astaiic Society of Great Britain 
and Belaud. Y 0 b Y11T, No. XYL Parts 1 and 2, 

Vo la. m X. XI Part 1, and XU. 
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FragmonEs sur rUnlfonnite k introdcitre dons lea No- 
la lions Glwfapiluqu^ etc.—EatinuPi da Bulletin 
de Jji Societe de Geographic, Avril et Auui t 1647, 

Presented by M. E. jQmard, 

Examen Crilique d* qurEquca pnges de Giinuis rein* 
iiye& a Hode, iradoitcs par E <5. Pauih£ef T par 
Sian is las Ju fir el Paris : 1841. 

E\trcisLG Pratiques if Analyse de Syiila_te et de LoxL 
gripbra ChickmAp,, pirSinmslns Jollen. Paris] 184^„ 

Simple Exptifl£ d f un Fait HonomUe odje'iwment de- 
nasure dang m fibeile veceni de ftL Poothie^ «ufri 
de k refiftqliop de a* dbrniens ftepon^ par Stim- 
wins Juliet*. Ports: S84^L 

Notice iur fes Alirwa mngiques den Chi riots et lotir 
fabrication' par Sin nidus Julien. (Esltaitdes Comp* 
ttrff Hen due deg seances de J T Academia des Scegocch p 
tame XXIV, sconces dm 7 et 21 Jinn* 1647. 

Presented by the Author. 

Sadist: he AitanjiiiiBHkunde, von Cbritiinn Lassen. 

(1.) Dmckfeblcr, RefichtiguugCEip und Nachtri^ 
turn enteo Liande, (2.) Zweiter Hand, lie Httfte* 

Bonn and Loudon : 18I&. 

Presented by the Author* 

Zeitschrift fiirdic Kunde dee Morgenlnndts, her&usg. 

*oei Christian Lo^eo. Eld. VJC_ Hulled 3 Moon ■ 

S6M. 

Presented by the Editor . 

Einfeiliing jcur Chronrdogie de? JEgypler, von R. Loo» 
sins. IlerNn: JS46 

Denkmiler on Agypion nod Alhiopifio, von R. Lep. 
siua. Bonn: Is 19. 

Die Chronologic dcr .Egyptcr, von Richard Lepalua. 

Eiakitong und Enter Ttwil. Berlin, I^ondon end 
Pit r is : 1849# 

Presented by the Author. 

Rapport Animel ti la Sociole Aviations, 17 Juio I&45 
38 Juin 164G, el 14 Join 1647, par J» Mohl 

Melanges Posihuim s d^HUtasro et de Litieratuf* Ori¬ 
ental es par M» AbeLRemusat. Paris: 1843. 

Presented by M, Jitl& Mohl. 

An Arabic Sek—E^Tuhaf d-’Aliyeh fv eLKhuiab 
el Minbanyeh, i. c. the Superior Gl fla' reaped imr 
Pulpit-dwcounu g by an aoenjnious nuihor. With* 
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A (if Lfiilo, rr Book or die Thousand Niphl* find One 
-Vi^hl, in Afiihic. Edited by Sir W. H. Madnogh- 
ten, 4 vofiL C\ilcutm: 
i n/.kinw-l - :jih All KIian Hmcumi {jurdegu 
A Persian ami Urdu MS,—Akmoirs of native Mos- 
Jem Pot [a of tht.- Dtikhin nnd N. India, 

Kiynfttha Kfluetubha, by ZiAju Nkraynna Mism* 3 
yu Is. Cnlcullu: 1 S-I 4 - 8 . 

A fi rtu Jet Mangn k, by llhii ram Tslui nd m E a vo, 2 vo I s, 

Cuktiim* Safea HG9, lc. A. l>. L847. 

of da-3 Religion^ Sect* of ibo Hindus, by M. 

IL Wilson, L'akuiNi - 1847* 

Kovikaijpndrijrna, I, e, Tb* Tree of she Doaire of the 
IWr* by Vbpudevu. Calcutta: Stunvni 2S05. j. & 

A. Ob l$49. 

A Purl m it of Dntarkanauth Tli£OF& 

Prwu/rrf bjf Pro/ Puz-Edvard Hull, Bmaree, India # 

Tbu Oriental As] runtimes ^ being a Cotnpkle System 
of [Iindu Agronomy, accompanied uith a Tnimlu- 
li on and numerous Esplaiuitury Notes, Wuh un 
Appendix* By H. R. Haisington. JAlfita: I84& 

A F**m( Mis. cm palm leaf.—^dal-AH-YilakkiUD, Le, 

The VaUhanva Light of Ih-a Uody + 

Presented % ih$ Err, it It ilafringtoiij Qy/pu, 

Gmmmal rk for Ziilu-Sprogut, uf II, P. S. ^render, 
mrd Pon.tle og Anmierkinger uf C, A- UuEmkoe- 
Christiania- J «50. 

Sanskrit ogOiilnonk.af O. A. Hohnboe. CbiwiauiU : 

Del tHdoorske Verbtim* oplyoi vcd Simmenlinning 
mcd Sauk/t eg nndre Sprug nf mmme Af C, 

A. Hclmbofl, Christiania £-» 1848; 

Prevented by Prof, C* A h IfoZetAaf- 
Catalogue dos Liyrea de feu M, Sabt-Mariin, Parti ■ 

im 

Catalogue des* Livre^ imprimis et ninnoscrit^ do feti 
M- J* P. Abe I-Remix*.! l Paris: !S^t3 r 
Catalogue Jes Lrrres, imprimes et jnomiaenta* de feu 
M. Kit (Ter. Paris: IS33. 

PrtJtniid iy fAe Err. TFiV/iara f?i>. 

Note sur kg BotectHieSp accomfiagnco dbtn Vocsbu- 
laire de knr Langue, etc,—Eximl du Bull el in de 
b Sockte de Geographic,, Nov. el Die, 1946. 
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Twb Malay Tmcts, on iLc necessity of Repentance. 
I-trfcJ, and I bird Hurrtines in Jlmdoosinnee 

Spelling-Book in Engliafc, AAuin, and Tfti- Sadivi 
1^36, 

Henry and hie Beater, translated by Mul Farrar, 
(fo Ben pa I (h?, J 

Mark lisa, ckt EaiingULilfcii«n Sukhumi inmiina, 
gnfqe.} 


(in Ben- 

Spelling-Book, Reading-Book, and Child’s Book, in 
Arp. bit* 

^ otn| !„ v ^ Ctsod-Friday t m Armenian. CulcuUa: l§28 
Speribj^Bo# nnd Stcry*B»K„ (in BuinieaoJ 
Kj fern tract. (PIfit KnreD Wiftttnfud 6Vttf 

eiccunjiJ.J M^ulmcin. 

filing Fraei* f P i ry-t Tali rig Print] og ever eiecutcd.) 
.MpLiJmein: 1802. 

Atmud Proceeding* &f lbe NationqJ Pofisii Commit- 

cm, (in Po(i#h;} Pin* : 183Ua 
Gilbert's Hymns for Childmi?* (in Russian. 1 Sr. Fo 
lemburg : 1$3 L 1 

Tnw Story of a Youth, &c. Ac,, (in Russian.) Su 
Pelenburg: 1S3|. 

™«“ ™ r N. Bam bn r^» IS 

im.{ln Motf- Gmek.) " 

Robinsou's Scripiurt Cbaructcni, trad twelve element- 
ory books for Children, in Modern Creek. 

Rapport Annuel a In Sonin to Asinucue, Ifrl-1, par J 

Kohl. Paris: U±4d. 1 

Bugis Parables. 

He ■rure Himeni [Waii; tie Hocltoliobltolonn nane 
Kmimlo j ha Muoulelo on Juaua j Kn Pkkpnln Mnn 
o I'eioro ; Ka Puka Aon. 5 Tracts. Oahu; 18291-35 
A Vocabulary of Wanla in tlin Hawaiian La„ Eulia ' 

Labj.ii]qtiiJn\ : 1836. D * 

Weaiminstor Catechisoi in Hebrew- Ed. Seaman and 

AU» Philadelphia! 1821 . 

Family Education and Government: A Discourse b 
tbs Choctaw Language, by L. S, Williams Bos¬ 
ton ; IS35. 

Diuhaawnhgwuh Gnyadoshhh, (b the Lan¬ 

guage.) Bos :on: LS36. 

Sioux StHflling-Book. Designed Tor the usu of native 
learners. Boston: 1836, 

Lnwy rawiiulariw Pony Kwta. 183b*. 

Presented iy William W. G 
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The Epistle of Ignatius, in Armenian. Printed hy 
the pc minion of Lord ^oka/iali, she patriotic To- 
march of Con® rami no pie. 

Vnrrnlrd by $ht Re p, //, G. D. Dun'tffrJ 1 , Conjoin* jntfpte. 

Two Mnp« by n Chinese Amateur in geography, resi¬ 
dent in (-Aoion + 

Presented fry dta Hon, Ajftr«ndrr if. Esereif* 

Tubful ut /■. ; rnr, by Mulli Jim?, Edited by Forbes 
Falconer. London 5 I&4& 

Presented fry *Ae Editor, 

Hnmflw Carmina Vemione Laima Common tafioque 
allu^LmvLE, &e,, Georg. Gull* Frey mg. Puts IL 
Fm^ 3, 

Pruaki&t fry Me Et/ifor. 

Catalogue gf a Goltcciinn of Egyptian Antiquities, tho 
properly of Henry Abbott, E^p. M*D* Cairo: 18-16, 

iVwfHfcJ fry Francis hVifinr. 

E 5 -Cax wm\ \ Kosfuographkc, hemosg. von Ferdinand 
WuBienfeEd. Iter Tli-eL!, lie und Ha Hie. Got¬ 
ti JJgen t IS4*Wk 

ZeilKhrill dcr Dcuimbn raorge aland reeben Gosell- 
sdmfL Bd. 0. Jfefic 1-1; Bd. Hi Hefte 1^; Bi 
tV. Hoftcl-i< Leipzig: 1848-50. 

Jahrosberichi derDeut&ehen mcrgentandischeii GeselL 
sebaft, fur lfHtML Lorpfcig : 18 - 16 . 

Slat uteri der Deutsche n moreen Ifindiscliefl CcsolL 
achaft, ftogBoomnieo vgn dcr Oricnt&Jitfen-Ver- 
snmnilung zu Darmstadt dco 2 October, IS 15. 

Circular dcr Doutscb, morgen tan A GoselhchafL {Atis 
der Altg. LiU Zchung, Nov. 1845.) 

Presented fry the Grerntm Oriental Society * 

Hand -Hook lo the American Panonnrnn of the 
by George IL GI id don, London t lS4ft. 

Prospcelus of the Svro-Egyptinn Society of London. 

1844. 

Presented fry Geo. R. Gliddwu 

Fourteen Chinese Tracts, vix.: Sacrifices at the 
Tombs; Sacrifices 10 the Dead ; Birth-day of Seaog- 
lay; Sea fig Aims Experiences Milne on Idolatry, 

Gambling, Straight Gale, and Honesty in Buxine*** 

Mitofl on the Soul ?Mil lie’s Evil* or Gambling; on 
Go mb ling - n ofl Opium Luting (2 copies); Wim* 
logs again*! the uso of Opium (2 copies) ; Sermon 
on the Mount; and cue other. 1 j ’*'■ r " 



Guide Frarktets-Arabc Vulgwire dea Vayngour* cl des 
Fnuia en Syria el an Egypte, pur I. Borggrcm 
Upail: 1644. 

Prmaifrd Ay lAu AhIAh . 

Journal of [No Bombay Branch Royal Asjiuic Society. 

OcL 1M4-Jan. 160, Ntw. Vlil-Xll. 5 number 

/Yetenfrd Ay lA# Uprofrny Branch JL A + 

A large ami vntimblo collection of Oriental Coins. 

Frt*mUd fry JeAw P. Brawn* Constantinople. 
A Sanskrit MS. in ihie DiYvanagiri character.—A pun 
of the Yajur Ybdfl. 

Researches ioro ihe Origb end Affinity or the priori- 
pal Language? of Asia and Europe, by Lieulenaoi 
Coliooel Vans Kennedy, London : 1S2®. 

Frtstntcd fry Lkz iter. E* Burgess f Ahnudnuggnr, India, 
Kttznnj Ztprp ftuMiia *Sia3r { xi u (Turkish Old 

Teaiomen; m Greek chn meter*,) 1838 . 

I Vi»ied fry Me Iter. Sitrteoit JL CnMeun k VdftciA, %n'o. 

A heod-diw worn by ihe married women of Alt. 

UkoflQ. 

Fratnled fry Dr, /f. A. Be Forest, Beirut, .Syria, 
Some bronze nmi^ues found in Ml I ^ bn non, 

Prcscn ud Ay John W. Bt Forest, jV?re Horen* 
Tatii^hinmminau Aaumi.nakhnoda t by Gnnfifrsa 
Upidbyaya, Calcutta: 1848. 

AQuiriAnatshirMiimunididbLik, by Rnghuni thn Simniam, 

Olculto 1 1S4& 

Sabdo^ak la p ra kis i ka T by JagedLa Turks tanka ra C*E 
diite: 1847, 

K!iDndanakhandakhAdyQm t by Srihareba. Calcutta * 

ms, 

Kuiumanjali, by Uikpira AtsharyO- Calculi*: 1847. 
Taiwnkn[i[|iyiLi f by YiiffhnHpari Mism, Calcutta: 1848. 

Faribhiaha, by Dim trim raja Adhivarindra, Calcutta- 

mi. 

Fronted fry Edbu RAjSndr* Ihtlia, Ca/ci uta. 
The Literary World, No. 196. Now York, No*. 2, 

J8S0. (Containing a Report of ihe Semiannual 
Mooting of ihe American Oriental Society.) 

FreKnUd fry A. A, find G r £* Duyttindt. 
An original tlncti Sheri f, or Imperial Berat, h*ucd by 
Sultan SaHm UI P A. H, 1215* appointing the Monk 
Holumncs Patriarch of all the Armenians of Turkey. 
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Memoirs of the American Academy of Art* find Sci¬ 
ences, New Series. Vol. IV. fin L Cambridge 
ond Boston: IMLh 

Procmling* of (be American. Academy of Ana mad 
Science, VoL 1L pp. J-1I>0. 

Presented &_w Amcncff/i 

Transactions of tho American Ethnological Sagely. 

VaL a Newark: 1848. 

J¥e«*i*ted Ay fAe Aim. ElAnnf. i&earty. 

Tec wadi Yatmgamn. (A Zulu lly (Jin-Book.) Von 
Natal: 18-10. 

Incwadl Ynkobafo, (A Zulu Arithmetic.) Part Na¬ 
tal: IS4§. 

Inhh^iyo yako \ lungitc on f (A Tract on Regenera¬ 
tion, in Zulu.) Fort Natal: 1843, 

Prt^ented % tk& Ameriem MMan ai Purt Natal. 

A Manual of Instruction for the Sou Eh- African College, 
literature* Pari I- Tbo Principles of Grammar 
applied to tho English Language, Gape-Town: 

im 

Of the Science of Gmmmnr. (A continuaiton of lha 
preceding,} 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first AtmircrsQry Meeting 
of line Subscribers lo the Public Library, Cape- 
Tow n* Cape of Good Hope. Cape-Town: 1850. 

Frtstmud Ay the t Rev. Rufus Anderson^ DM. 

Tho History of the Conquerors of Hiod f by Mnha 
Raja Apunra Krishna Bohndwr* Uhapp. 2* 3. Cbl- 
culco: 1843. 

FrutnUd bjf tk S Author. 

The Progress of Elhoology, by John Russel L Bartlett. 

NewYufk: 1»0. 

Frcunled ip iM Author, 
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V, All papers mud before tb* Society, and all menuscripts de- 
P^isiird by mil bora for publication! or for other purpose*,, shall bo 
ai the disposal of the Board of Director** 

Vf- Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society, on big admission, the turn of five dollars, together with 
*o nnnual assessment of two dollar# s but a donation ut any one 
time of finy dollar* shall exempt from obligation ip make either 
of these payment. 

VIf. Sfx members shall form a quorum for doing business, nod 
three to adjourn. 

flUFFLUAE.XT A RT BY-LAWS YOU THE CLASSICAL SECTION, 

1- The classical scholars who are members of the Society, shall 
constitute a Clnssiryil Section of the Society,, for ilio promotion 
of classical learning so far ns it beam upon the object* of the 
Society* 

2. Fit order io promote an interest m this department of the 
Socmiy t there shall lie a Secretary of the Classical Section^ elected 
by bn Not ri each annual meeting. 

3. The Kecrelary of the Classical Section shnlt he especial ly 
charged to secure the design of the same, so far as it is possible, 
by collecting and imparting information! by suggestions, and by 
other means. 

4- The Secretary of the Classical Section shall be tx officio a. 
member of the Board of Directora* and a ball perform hi* duties 
Under tbo superintendence of the said Board, 
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Art. YIL The Secretaries ad the Treasurer shall be tx fiflxtia 
member* of the Board of Directors, ant! shall perform their res¬ 
pective duties under she superintendence of said Board. 

Art. VIIL it shall be the duty of the Romd of Directors to 
regulate iho fiimnchil concerns of the Society, lo stipe Hill cad its 
publication.*, lu carry imp effect the resolutions and orders of lho 
Society, nod lo eaerciie a general! supervision over its affairs. 
Three Directors at any regular meeting shall be a quorum for 
doing business. 

A fit. IN. An annua! meeting of the Society * hull he held 3n 
Boston, during i!h- month of May, ihe day of like meeting lo be 
determined by the Directors. One of more other meetings, at the 
discretion of the Directors, shrill nlso bo field each year, in Bn*' 
ton T or nl such other place, and ul such lime ass the Llirectors shall 
determine. 

Act. X. This Constitution may be amended, on n recemmenda- 
lion of ihe Directirs, hy a vole of ihm*fourLhs of the members 
present, at on annual meeting. 


BY LAWS. 

1. The Corresponding Secretary ahull conduct the correjpon- 
dance of the Society, and it s ha II be hi a duty to keep in a book 
provided fur the purpose, a copy of his letters. 

IL The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the pro* 
ceeding* of the Society in a book provided for the purpose, and 
shall notify tbc meetings in such manner ns (he President, or the 
Board of Directory shall direct. 

UL Tfie Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Soci- 
ety, and bis investments, depushfi, tmd payments shall be made 
under the superintendence of ihe Raurd of Directors. Al each 
annual meeting he sfiall report the slate of the finances, wish a 
brief summary of the receipts nod payments of tfic previous 
ycor. 

1% The Librarian slmtl keep ft cnlalogue of all books belong¬ 
ing in the Widely, with the names of the donor-i, if they are pre¬ 
sented* and shall at cjsch annual ineeling make a report of the 
access ions to llie library during the previous yeur T and shall be 
farther guided in the discharge of his duties by such rules as the 
Directors shall prescribe. 





CONSTITUTION AN1) BY-LAWS. 


Art. L This Society shall be celled tlaa Akrbjcan Ou&itTAL 
Society. 

A at. If, The object con tem pin ted by this society shall be : 

L The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic* Afrt* 
can and Poly nesian languages* as well as the encour- 
sgement or researches of any son by which ihe knowl¬ 
edge of the East may be prmrtglctL 

2. The cultivation of a laste for oriental studies in 
this country. 

S. The publication of memoirs, transitions, vocab¬ 
ularies, and other com muni cations presented lo the 
Society, which may be valuable with reference to the 
befu rc-nse tilio ned objects. 

4. The collection of n library end cabinet. 

Aut. IIL The members of this Society shall be disiinguished 
ns corporal e t corresponding; and honorary. Corpora re members 
shall be residents of the Doited Suites ; Americans or others* 
residing in any foreign country* with whom the Society may desire 
to hold communication! shall be eligible as corresponding mem¬ 
bers ; foreigners of distinction, as well ns residents in the United 
Stales* may bo elected honorary members. 

Art. IV. All candidates Tor membership must be proposed by 
lho Directors* at some staled medinc of the Society* and no per* 
son shall be elected a member of either doss, without receiving 
the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members presetsl 
at the meeting- 

Art. V, The government of she Society shall consist of a Pres¬ 
ident, three Vice*President, a Corresponding Secretary, o Re¬ 
cording Secraiary, a Treasurer, a Librarian* and five Directors, 
who shall be annually elected by ballot* at ihe annual meeting* 

Art. VL The President and Vice-Presidents ahiH perform the 
cLiBEomury duties of such officers, and shall bo tr ojficio members 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Btck gave some account of Mommsen'?* recent work- 
on I he South ItnS inn dialects, nod particularly of that pan of it 
wind] relates to tbu t^cans their language* 

^f^'rv^Y^ maaionaiy in Borneo,, made Borne remarks 

ou (he 10-aks, and on iheir language as compared with the Malay, 
r\ ,, missionary in Persb, spoke of a recent 

mur from Mosul to Orumiali by the way of Rairunduz, made by 
itev. Mr* Marsh, missionary at Mosul. Mr. Marsh visiied a rooiiu- 
mem alluded [o by Dr, Perkins, under dote of May 1, in Im jour- 
nnl presented to ilic Society nt its last meeting, b u "t nol Tilled bv 
wl) wl> stondK on iho highest part of ihe mountain-We 
dicing l urkey from Persia. f] e found k to I* “ouoval „f a b of 
dork granite, not unlike many nn old tomb-stone in d Now Ena- 
rand grave .yard, not over ten or twelve feel high, mcludir.tr the 
fwdesinf, ana inscribed will, the arrow-headed character! of the 
remain* nt roiyunjik and Miinnid/’ 

PrnJ. J. w, Gibbs made some remarks on iho unily of eridn 
0 ,p. ltr '"J 10 ' proved by philological investigations. 

I lie Prmdtiti made wrac remarks on the forlh-comm" re- 
pert on the geology of Palestine by Dr. H. I. Anderson, and on 
me progress end present state of our literature of that country. 

1 he U»rr, Sec re,ary presented to the Society, in behalf or the 
author, a treatise on Arabic versification by tier. C, V. A Van 
Dgek f missionary in Syria. 


third s e s a j q et « 

Prof. Beck in the Chair: 

The Corr. Secretary presented to the Society, in behalf of the 
translator, a continuation of Et-Tabary's hbto'ry of the conquest 
p,!p™ ^ ^robs, translated from the Turkish version of 

S Aontt 9 V b * v J Y r " Pm liroml ' <>f Constantinople ; 
also, another extract from the same work, translated by (be same. 

He also road a paper on Chinese culture, by Rev. S. R. Broun 
of Some, N. Y., lata nuavonafy in China. ' s 

Ho also made aome remarks ou the results orrivud at by Loo- 

rzx £££? b ■** •<*> »■ .I- 
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The mentomudum by Hcv. W, M* Thomson, lirid upon tbo 
tabic al thtt last mecung, having been taken up* wass referred eg she 

Directors . , _ 

PM' 1 IF. GUbs laid before the Society a plan proposed by 
Rev. Lewis Grout and oEbens + American [missionaries in Sou Eh 
Africa* for eflucEin^ an uniform orthognphy of 'ibc Sou Eh-African 
dialects; and moved tlie following resolution, which, after some 
remarks in favor of I ho plan, by Rw+ W- Walker, missionary m 
West Africa, was adopted : 

Thai ibis Sociely have heart] with inieresi ihe statement of a 
plan proposed by iho American missionaries to Southern Africa, 
for edfeciing an uniform oribogmphy of ihe various languages m 
ibat part of the globe : that they regard the object to be aim toed 
by-such plan, tlireel and indired, as very important to iho interest* 
of litermure ami humility ; and would express sheir earnest hope 
and wish that (he measures proposed may be carried into full 
execution. 

Pro ft Gibbs also laid before iho Society bo essay on lb* Dakota, 
or Sion it language, by Rfc. T. S. JFiififlfiuon, Aft-D., missionary 
among the Sioux. B - 

Mr. IV . IF. Turner presented and explained n paradigm of me 
regular verb in the modern Syriac* or ihe Ncatoriao dialect, drawn 
up by himself; ami also made some general remarks an this dia- 
Ject/acd on the cb*racier of ihe iranalnlion of the N#w J c^ta- 
meot into it, made and printed by ihe American rniisionarjes &l 
Orumialu 


sec o Hit} 1 K li 105* 


The President in iho Chair: 

Rrr. Ii. R . Habington^ mimomry in Ceylon, read a paper on 
Iho 1 call in g doctrine* of the Siwos, a* set forth in the i'lm-Gumm- 
J\Maw, m of the sacred book# of Southern India, of the highest 

authori missionary in West Africa, read a compar¬ 

ison of some features of the M pong we and ttakCLe dialects, show- 
in* ihom to be nearly related to each other: and noticed their 
common affinity to the 5£u!«, with which he supposes the Pangwe. 
a dialect spoken by a tribe which has approached the western 
coast within ten years, to be in still closer relationship. 

Rrr. Dr. D- Poor, missionary in Ceylon, read a brief sketch ol 
the origin, and progress during ihe find twelve years, of the Sem¬ 
inary Tor Tamil youth at fkmicoit*. m the province of JafTnn, on 
itiFil island. 
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SEMI-ANNUAI. MEETING, 

Hup Ocicii* 18 , ll, 185 0 , IX Jfnr 


ro rr* 


The Pressdemt in the Chair : 

^ UfiW ^ rom gen tinmen nc know (edging iheif election into the 
Society were read, as follows : 

From Rer J. 0. Enfant, mittbnary in South Africa ; Mr, IF. 
A. Maty. *>t New iiftvon; Prof. J, A. Spmeer t of BurJiimion, 

. J. ; Rw. Dr. N\ L. Pomrai^y of Boston; end Rn\ L, GrtmU 
missionary m South Africa* Mr- U. iLoiiees the recent printing 
l *2iS”P™ iw VaIunh1e grammar of the Kafir laneunnc t in 
the Old C&kmy, (Kafir-land.) and trains ihflt a committee ha* been 
appointed by ihe Minion with which he is connected, lo prepare 
a grammar of the Zulu. 1 r 

ASho, the folfowiug loiters, namely : 

From Pro/ C. A . Haimlte, dated Christiania, March I, I9&0, 
hrom Frnj. C. Lw$vcn Y dftt#d Bonn, May 26, 1850. Prof r L. 

flow thinks Ii more pro^nhfe that the cuneiform Ima she value 
of m before u, w inch Rawllnstod asslgna to it ;* and ho now enn- 

filers Ihe character ns representing th, “which gives & 

more probable form of ihe imperative" in TTT”Kffl.t 
brom /ifp, Ur r D* Poor, without date. 

Prof. C. Hack reported encouragingly with respect to nn efibri 
lor ino increase of she Socreiy 1 * pecuniary resources. 

The Corr, Secreltirif reported (bat emwt of the imperfect sets ef 
books in the library or the Society, would soon be completed bv 
donation anu purchase [ end gave notice llmi the library is now 
deposited in the Boston Athenaeum Building. 

Presentations to the library were mnd« in behalf of various 
donora, and the thanks of the Society Tor them, voted. 

* Jpumni nf Am. Of. Sor^ vctL L p, 

\ S<m Jvurual a/ Am, Or. v m L L p r 533 lm u 1 m* 
llwald huic hei-'fl wrilUm jmtttra. J ^' ''" J ’ ^ere pddmta 
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The Corf, Secrel&ry road a sketch of the conierUf and chnrac- 
leri-nica df Hindu litoraiurc T bv Jfct 1 , F . Ik TC IFarrf t of Geno- 
sec, S. Y. 

The following memorandum for ibe eonaideration of the Society 
vm presented by Jlarer- W* JIT. Thofmon^ mUsifltmry in Syria, and 
laid upon the table, 

“ On tho propriety of npjujlttl log a oonmutGeo to prepare cjUCf tioua and 
suggestions to guidv and assist missionaries imd oUkt-r cones |mtclJ unis of iho 
Society in thekF effort* 10 promote the objects which il coiitemplatea. 

41 Tbi* committee might lw* sufficiently Earg£ to ilkaW uf dm*HKi into sub- 
eommillciM, t n each of which should be urigntt] b particular OTULty, Lilci- 
giingOH nr dcpnrilnvNttif inquiry. They would oscotCbjh, b? f# m pOmbln, 
ifluii ii already leu h i wo. of their particular finkt, au nil the Eubjcrts wbkb encme 
within Ihn rm^ of ibe Soti^ty's investigations■ what point* rrrcpiErc firthrr 
etacidatlnu; what irifrrfiwnbm In napert to thn geography, topography, 
geology. history. antiquities, literatim, rebgiOFl, maimm aud customs, s^rir- 
eattkire,. iweful urn*, eta. etc.. It is desirable to Collect; and what kind of naona- 
™ pK book* inscripl ion*, Coitus, and curicMties, it k Ltn ^rtaiit to oblAtfl an I 
transmit to the Society. 

“ A «ri« of jtutidou* well matured quciitkoGlK and GuggaUuus* Itw+J upon 
siM'Jk a surrey itcul oiiunUiatkak, would givo dcfi&Jtoiii^* to the researches of 
mtwuonuwi and travellers \a the EmI; would teach ibeui biT, end wkl, 
to observe; and by awning Ihem that tMff labor* wrre ilk the right dire*- 
llnfi, would awaken aJi4 *attain on iuCc it mi tbe ir uwn port in the matter, 
and MAHtngv thorn to draw np imd Hiiniiiunic&to wtiat mformatinn thay 
might be able to cwllerL For want of Mane such and grid* muty 

intelligent 4 fy« iKif y^re nimntly* fitf year* on ob|**'S» of tltti lenient Inter** t 
fco Ihr fv%tuiLH und fdeiltifie wurld; olid muuy travellers wander over ibu 
very buth-pkfl of man. of religion, sdenre and art, of OdfllUKm au-J dvil- 
t»tion. wlkb little jsroEl eiliier to tliemselvca, nr lu Othrtw 

^ pFvpaio liucb arjd mggestlop^ properly, would of itself be 

an nikuirabte Mtmly fur thw? cumpuDlig tin- committei*u ; and ju wmmuniai- 
tinrui md cootiibutiatw uLnutd coma bock In reply tn tikem, the nambara of 
Ihfl Su4u|v would ttt able to hifm an uitolligant estauto nf tbe pr^t-ress 
made toward jwalkiing 13^ ohjesCW of tin 1 a^smifttiotu II mlghl bv well, before 
llu‘ ixuGAtiaas m fc priufodi fiC each -raJjnftunmitlee lo cwmp md with gentl^ 
mem at home- and nbfiwl wbo ore best Bci^uaiikled with Ihv fiishl to it. 

w If sklrlk a prompter and p^oiih? were ready io he phawd in like iHfcfld of 
any mturittf nf the Society in foreign binds., aiwl of Way intril^ent gfflUewi 
us'lkfl *u? 4 * nut lu travel, tbe nwetinp md puhEErationi of tbfi Sr-dvty, it i* 
believed, would bo rendered much more int?rarliaiB and valuable.* 

b 



il 1 V 


On mouon of Rev. Mr. Parke?, u was voted, ibat the thanks of 
he Society be presented to Mr. Prune* Uordner, bte librarian of 
ihe Seicieiy, for bis semce*. 

It was also voted, that the Corresponding Secretary be directed 
10 apply to various Sock-lies and individuate, for the purpose or 
completing seis of works published by such Societies and indi¬ 
viduals, some volumes, or pans, of which arc now in the library : 
that 1 ho sum of fifty dollars he appropriated from the treasury, 
lor the same abject, as soon ns practicable; and that he and (he 
Treasurer have power lo attend, at their discretion, to the other 
matters pertaining to the library, mentioned in the comm uaicaiion 
frotn The Ui rectors this day made* 

Lcucm from gentlemen acknowledging their election into ihe 
fcocicly were r-encl^ as jolJokva ; 

/H/? 1 ", ApirVa Kri * hna UiMdur, D f Calcuttaf 
M.rt of N« vSr 4s ml8St0f, ° ry ia Syfia S RDd H J - ^rson, 

Also, the foil owing tetters, namely » 

Fjon K A, De l'orest, ALD., daicd Beirut, December 1, IS49. 
jf r ‘ i ? . Se 1 ” Ja “ . Cuf, y of a common Latin ellor.inscription, ns 
ino latest ex imrn.il ion ho has heard of in the vicinity of Beirut ■ 
also, mi impression of a seat round at Beirut, made of stone in 
ihe form uf a. scare hueusv 

From Mr, A. Mmtin, dated New York, January 30 , IS-KlT \f r . 

; ' Wr ‘' Efs . rllll |- copy of ihe Chinese inscription of Slogan Fe" 
forwarded to hr* care by Rev. Dr. Bridgman, for the Society, 
nevrsr come to hand, 1! 

donor# 40,411 ' 0nS ,0 <h * !i,3rary Were Hlade “* Msdf of various 

nr. co it o session, (in Cambridge,) 

Hon. R. Evehett in the Chair: 

The Corr. Secretary read n contribution to the geography or 

B Kt’tdataa by A. Smith, M.D., missionary inT^rkey^ 
^Rat. Dr.11 Anders gave some account or o recently published 
Chinese geographical work, relating | 0 foreign countries, fmm a 
hy Mr ' Pm ' ****»} ^ China * 

• i * i tt , r rend a cr,tl T* e of the principal works Dullish^ 

,n ^rly and later times, relative to Muhammad. ? h 

Kev. D. T, Stodihird, missionary in Persia, read eiimcfs fW™ 

* M ““ 1 u ' k ’ “*■“ 

“ “ Uma rf «“»' »q»iri» » . 
pp. airTS 


* Sta JfirnoHory Herat#, vol ilvi. 





liii 

m' 

argued from ibe characters of rile former a* first fully exhibited 
io lhe Journal Asialiqut for ^IcLrcU* 18-19- 

Tho President made seme remarks on she resulis of the espe* 
diticn lo the Dead Sea under Lieut. Lynch, compared with pre¬ 
vious invcsligalions. 

The Carr, Sccrdvr# spoke of iho recent discoveries in the 
interior of Africa by Rev, Messrs Krapf and Ruhmnmi, announced 
in [he Zciterhrijf dtr Drutidiai Morgailandischai GesdUcImfi^ 
vol. iii. p. AID. 

Donations to die cabinet were laid upon the table. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

Held it a y 2+ t ISfrO, m Bostust \>d Camiuddi. 


first i E B fl 1 Off, (in Bostun.) 


Hon, E. Eyebett m the Chair: 

Tht minutes of the hat meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, which whs accepted. 

The Librarian’s annual report was called for, but was not 
presented. 

A common tendon from the Directors, relative tn the publication 
of another Number of the Society 1 * Journal, and the stale of the 
library, was read, and hid upon the lablo. 

The following persons were elected officers for 16604L 


Prof El. ROBINSON, PnridaL 


Rev. Dr. W. Iexks, ) 

free. Woolsev, > Viw-Prtjidinto* 

Hon. K EVERETT^ > 

E. E. Palish chi, £W* 

Prof C. Reck, Searbny of Clatnad Sidian* 
C. SuofcT, if ft. iSHTrinrtf. 

W. VV. OhiLt^oLoii, Tr&mtrtr* 

C, Fnnsosi, inininW 


Rev. Df« R. Aicemsoff, 
Prof. C. 

Praf. R. % EoifAho^, 
Prof, c a Felton, 

Rev. T* Pa iiJCE hp 


i- Di-neelor*. 
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p r f/°]T ^ r0 S‘. jMt * h J lenr S, dated Washington, June 25, ]&i& 
Prof. H. speaks of the possibility that n valuable collection or 

f&K !£!&*' Col. CVf.cn, nod now in Baltimore, 

.> deposited in the Smithsonian Jr.siinnbn. 

From itf'lfr *r°P?\ M ? tiriV ' MoTch M * 1 «®- 

£ S.T T ‘"'. *■" *« <»»■«>*.»»rL5;- 

, reamt^ of hnv observation* shenj, H* sneaU nf » 
journey ta ( Vos^I and back, across tho Kurdish mountains. H e 
p ontiscs a translation by himself, from ihc Syriac, of a, history of 
Alexander found among the Nest or in no. 0 

. i:5eorelJ1J ' iea of several Missionary Societies, of differ* 
em denominations, expressing (he desire lo aid in nromotim- ilie 
objects cfibo Society, through their missionaries! P g "’ e 

ISi^'oeLr'-dared Mew Haven, J Joe M, 

. acfcflou,Jedgmg the reception of six conies of the First 
Volume or the Society's Journal, for international exchange 
Prcwmat.oto to the library were made in behalf of^ario... 
donors, nnd the ihnnlts of the Society for them, voted. 

from » iL G '\°' m<S3, Onary in Turkey, rend an extract 

° f "“ "*• rf '"» -Hr 

a t C ft pf D B 

The PsEstncsr in the Chair: 

“ If™ 

„ iTy- , reu d on cssny On the Greek suttalnnitve verb 

Cniung*, y C ° m ^ rl30a wi * lhe S ^ h aft d other cognac 

Tjte Corr, Secretary rend n paper hr R<*p. W G Sth n »m„ 
missionary to Turkey, c« Stabbubai X.-V, 0H( | bi.fctoS?* ’ 

Tatip S Casio JE. 

The Psesidext in the Choir: 

A Jhi! ^ Secrr,ar y raa(t n ^nslatic ,» of several unnuttlishid 
Arabic fnigrrems, recently found in Svria, relating !*.!,» XT 
tnnee of the Wa’iliyeh Jd other * ,0 '* d ° C ‘ 

I he .orr Secretary rend some notes of a tour in Mount t^i * 
mn, and to the eastern tide of Lake Mulch, by // A Be fw?/ 
Af./X, missionary in Syria. 1 *>•-*. ue forest, 

-f (iff T°r r ' ?“ r ?'£ 1 ' ’f“ k ' ° f "» “““lily u* .l„h,b., 

,l *° f •«! .He Hi.,™.*,JBTta 



be found to be slightly erroneous* Ho also corrects (ho dote of 
the monument and rhu number of the characters m given io voL 
xlv. of the Chines? Rtportiary. 

From Ear. J. T. JWicj, duied Bangkok, December 27, ISIS. 
Mr. J, hopes to be able lu throw some new light on tho psychology 
and moral system of the Efoddhhls- A inundation of tho New 
Testament into Stanley by himself, wbb printed tii 1842. The 
saute year, a brief grammar of the Siamese, by Mr- J, and his 
assoc tales, was tattled; nnd a diciimmry of die lunguage is ill 
pntparadofl. Mr, J. designs undertaking a translation of she Old 
Testament into Siamese : and was to commence a 1 borough 
revision of his iranalalinn of the New Tcsinment* in lSd^ r 

From Mr. J . P . Brawn* dated Pern, November l T 1S4S, end 
ConstuniiaopEe, Murcia &, I&J&, wilh a list of the books published 
at Cgotiianiirmple an iMt), and u translation of the index to El- 
Tabary*& Annals. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

Qx lI t OctoIXX S4, 2S, IS-lfl. IN N*w 


ri h it #£sftluN. 

The President in ihe Chair: 

Letter* from gentlemen acknowledging their election into (he 
Seciely were read, a* follow 1 .* ; 

From Praf. A. Cret&p, of Boston; TWr E, A. Soph&eles, of 
Cambridge, Muss.; Rev* F . De TU H unf, or Geiicseo, N, V,, 
laie missionary in India \ Lieut. IT. F. Lynth, U* S. \ r .; mid Mr , 
F- ISl ifo/Zi of Calcutta. Mr- M- announces that he has discovered 
a targe quantity of new some rials for Hindi and Hindustani bid' 
graphy nnd bibliography; nncJ that n liberal gratal has been voted 
to him by tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the purpose of hts 
making for its library a complete coll eel ion of memoirs of lbs 
poets uf India and Persia. 

Also, die fallowing ledcfSi namely: 

Frntii Mr r C . D. I Veiled da led Cairo, December 8, JS4$. Mr, 
W. gives informal ion respecting a collection of Egyptian fln(iquh 
ties now for sale by Df. Abbott in Cairo, which Lepsius and air 
J. Gardner Wilkinson pronounce to be of great value. 
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The following persons wore elected officer* for 1849-50. 

1W. £ ROBI.VSON, PruidtnL 
Rev r Dr, W, Jixitj, ) 

plf' L S,W,T ' t 

ffiCtt, \\ EPO^n t t f J 

R R & 4 UHVB*, Cfalk Sttrttary. 

Prot: C ‘ BrCt * ^ Chtsicai Stdwt l 

C. Shout, .Semiu^ 

AV. W. Giift^ouDH, 7Wantrw. 

F, Citp^£i r 

nS ait **'""-" 1 ) 

83 “: c &£**• ,>*"*"• 

T- Fa r itjutj j 

H I t o y 1) lESllO^ 

Pres. Wcolset in the Chair: 

.aarfc rfjf.* '*.» 

-t-»«• £«> «-zr~cr n “' ’“ h 

Ldtlsrv were roue), us fdOowii: 

F™! p™-£ ?“ iA * da, ? J Tuebingen, November 12, [643 
From Prof. Xastoi, dured Bonn. Auiniat ig lftirt if’ ,* T 
notifies Prof. Rumour 0 F P„ri. i.„„P ' 1848 f ,cf - L - 

of certain discoveries of Ms relative to ihT" pn ." ,,n 8 ® n account 

■ s t «* b»ySZKSS , •'“ ^i '’ ,i ' , " 

o, F r 4 z.^ 

copy of on i mprcosiori Iron) the mono iuelf of Zt'V"' , ° X ' ,C ! 
Chinese inscription of Fin*™ Fn, erected A D ?fit ? i * bflUed 
^ copy pnl.M.,1 

nHSfiF" *“ pi,ljtkW “ *« 7 dwl 





PROCEEDINGS. 


*•* * 

ANNUAL MEETING, 

Mr lb Mat lfl, 1 849, IN Howtos. 


SSlIlflfT. 


Hon. B* Everett in ihe Chair: 

The Treasurer presented hi* annual report, which was accepted. 

A catalogue of She library, prepared by the Librarian, was bid 
upon lhe table* 

Ceruife supplementary by-laws were adopted, organizing a 
Classical fee! bn of ihe Society, under ihe suptrvision of a Sec¬ 
retary, for ihe promotion of classical studies, eo far as they bear 
upon the object of the Society. 

A rc-dmft of the w hale Constitution* as amended in 1848-9, 
was road and adapted.* 

A report was submitted by the committee on H*v, Mt. Mer- 
r]clt T s version of the Huydf id-KulAb, stating ttml it was probable 
The work could be primed entire without expense to the Society* 
boin whether this should be done, or not* recommending that same 
account of ihe work be given b ihe next Number of ihe Journal 
of the Society, together wiih a chapter of it* This report was 
accepted.* 

Presents! icfff to the library were made, in behalf of various 
donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voietf* 


* Sh the esthetic* ht'Ttrwilh publtahfii , 

f Tho worli fcwe refrrftd to Wli aftetWnrtU pattubed snUns by FhaUapa, 
SaiupMJd. A Co, l^uu. 
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f lint* qo the Introduction of BuMiism into Boramh, in * l^sller 
to Ho Corresponding Secretary. By Boti FraaeU Simon, 
Missionary of tfan American Buplint Mission Union in Bur- 

tnfll ip » , - * + 

Plan for afflicting n. uniform Orthography of African Lan¬ 
guage*. By tin! American Mission al Port Natai, 

VaiusbU- Arabic Manuscripts belonging to tin' American Anti- 
i|iurw) Society T Wfltccslcri Mi®. % E. E, B. . 

NailTi? Printing in India, From * Cumin Link Ation ty a Miu- 
wtjiwry Priotc! fit - 

luteal Sanskrit PuMSeatioiw in Incise From a letter Bie 
Coratpwiiiiir Secretary* by Pnif. Fitz-EdwW Hall* of 

Benaires, 


i 


IT 




Note on the KoordUh Ltugwg^ By Prot Bela B. Eduard*, 
f), III., . . ^ ■ * ■ ' 

Asticxf V.—Characteristic# of the S J, -p*-i:Lito Sjriafl Version of 
the Now TiSatfimQDL By Prof iu^inli W. (jibb*, 

ARTcrtT- YL—-Syllabus of tin; Slva-Guou^Potlw^ om of the 
l^iu'.r&d Buttkn of the IlindAoh By Rev, Henry R. Bomi^ 
ten, iTii^ofiRry of the American Board in Ceyton, 

ARTtcit VlL—Specimens of the Naya Langiingi' of Asam. By 
Rev. Nathan Brown, Mtashrary of the American Baptist 
Union in Awwn T * _ * 

Akticxe Vm.—CI leec^j Culture : or Remark* on the Causes 
of the pecoUlritjfrfc nf 11 it- CMtKwn By Rev. Sudttfil ft* 
Brow'll, bte Principal of the MamJion School at Ilon^Kt-n^j 
China. 

Annexe JXr—EVTslstry's Ccnqunl of P^ntla by the Arab*, 
continued from volume lust, and Heath. and Chsumeter ol 
Omti transistod From the Turkish* By John P. Dr^wn, 
Dm^oinaa of the United Stale* LcEraiion nl Constantinople^ 

Aftncf2 X-_Notes of a Tour In Mon til Lebanon* and to the 

Rusif m aide of Lake Hu] oh* in n letter I® a Relation. By 
Heruy A. De Forest, AT. I>. ? HisaioEuiry lo the American 
Board in Syria* * 

Article XL—The Form* of Urn Greek Substantive Verb. By 
Prof Jamca llitdfey, . 

Article SIT-— TnnsJaliOTi of two tmpubTiehed Arabic. Doru- 
mentfl, relating to the Doctrine* of ibe Islamite*, and other 
Bfltmlui Se^ta,, with an Iniroduttinn a-nd Notes. By Ed¬ 
ward E. Salisbury, * 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Hallose Anti^uitki- From a Communication by WHJbin Win- 
tbropr Eaq.> Cornu) uf the United Sin to* at Malta, 
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